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20 1975 Retirees Honored for Their Service 


Tue WEATHER was wintery-nasty as 
a group of LT&T’ers gathered to honor the 20 
retirees of 1975. It reminded Lowell Johnson of the 
kind of weather that greeted him on his first day of 
telephone work over 47 years earlier. 

Lowell was the senior retiree of 1975 in years of 
service, and he started that remarkable career 
repairing storm damage. 

Because of the weather and other reasons, 
nearly half of the retirees were unable to be present 
at the November 20 banquet and program. 

However, both those present and those unable to 
attend were presented an engraved tray com- 
memorating their retirement and years of service. 

Thomas C. Woods, Jr., Company President, told 
the retirees, “You are all great people. You have 
made our Company the best in the United States 
Independent Telephone Industry.” He paid tribute 
to their loyalty and said, “I hate to see you retire 
because of the fine job you have done.” 

Mr. Woods presented service pins to Edna 
Komma and Raymond Slote for 30 years and to 
Loran Powell for 25 years. A 20-year pin was sent to 
George Graf and a 25-year pin to Ruth Foster who 
were not present. Those retirees would have com- 
pleted that many years by their next service an- 
niversaries. 

Commenting on the bad weather, James E. 
Geist, Vice President Operations, said ‘Only 
Telephone people would be crazy enough to come out 
on a night like this.”’ 
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ABOVE: A. Lowell Johnson, center, tells R. B. Hobson, General Traffic 
Superintendent and Thomas C. Woods, Jr., President, about his 47 years of 
Telephone work. 

RIGHT: Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Oglesby, left and center, share memories with 
James E. Geist, Vice President Operations. 


Charles Stuart, an LT&T Director since 1944, 
also paid tribute to the retirees. 

“Your retirement will be a great loss. You’ll not 
be available to younger people in the Company who 
come and ask ‘how do I do this.’ 

“IT wish you lots of luck and happiness and 
enjoyment,” he said. 

J. Taylor Greer, associated with LT&T as 
Counsel since 1951 and now as a Director, declared, 
“I’m proud to be associated with you as a member of 
LT&T.”’ 

Several of the retirees commented on their 
telephone work. 

Mr. Powell said, “I’ve spent nearly 25 years of 
pretty happy life in the Telephone Company. It’s 
been a real pleasure to have been associated with the 
Company.” 

Mr. Johnson said that he would “‘miss all the 
fine associations of all the swell people.”’ 

Vic Musselman commented that “‘it is nice of the 
company to have done this (the retirement dinner) 
for us.” 

Mary Bornemeier commented, “ I want to thank 
the Company for over 40 wonderful years and thank 
God for health and for all the friends I’ve met 
through the telephone Company.” 

Edna Komma expressed thanks for almost 30 
years of association with the Company. She spoke of 
raising two children and said of the Company, “I 
think they’ve got a part interest in them (the 
children).”’ 


Rose Denson also mentioned her appreciation 
for employment with LT&T. 

Ray Slote declared, “I’m not going to say 
goodbye because I expect to continue to associate 
with the telephone employees.” 

Mr. Geist responded for the Company with “‘We 
hope we can continue to make LT&T something 
you'll be proud of in the future.” 

The 20 employees retiring in 1975 and their 
years of service are: 
OlITE ATU 5 nace Cedars 39 
Kathryn Bayless....22 


Nelson Liesveld..... 29 
Victor Musselman ..46 


Mary Bornemeier .. .42 Lloyd Oglesby ...... 42 
Miriam Carter ...... 43 Loran Powell ....... 25 
Rose Denson........ 36 Ruth Rittenhouse ...42 
Ruth Foster......... 25 Eleanor Schutz ..... 28 
Gerald Frazier ...... 23 Virginia Sherman ..32 
George Graf ......... 20 Raymond Slote ..... 30 
Lowell Johnson..... 47 Harry Tubbs........ OZ 
Edna Komma....... 30 John Turner........ 29 


Ray Slote, upper left, Edna Komma, 
upper right and Loran Powell, 
lower left all received service 
anniversary pins as they retired. 
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TOP: Rex Montgom- 
ery, J. H. Baver, and 
Ron Hibbert. RIGHT: 
Marv Joosten and 
Robert Lemkau. 


® SEVERAL promotions of supervisory personnel 
have been made recently. 

Rex Montgomery has been appointed Manager 
of the Geneva Area, replacing Joe Adamson, whose 
promotion to Coordinating Plant Supervisor was 
announced earlier. 

J. H. Bauer replaces Mr. Montgomery as 
Exchange Manager at Hebron. 

Ron Hibbert has been transferred to Lincoln as 
General Service Foreman in Lincoln Operations. 
Replacing him as Wire Chief at Beatrice is M. E. 
Joosten and replacing Mr. Joosten as Equipment 
Foreman at Beatrice is Robert Lemkau. 

Mr. Montgomery has been with LT&T since 
1956 when he was hired as a Groundman in Lincoln. 
Later he worked at Hebron as a Combinationman, 
Beatrice as a Switchman, and at Geneva as 
Switchman and Installer Repairman COE. He 
became Hebron Manager in March of 1965. 

Mr. Bauer started his career with LT&T at 
Hastings in 1948. He transferred to Superior in 1949 
and later became a Switchman there. He served in 
the Army Signal Corps from 1952 to 1954. 

Mr. Hibbert has been with LT&T since 
December 1949 when he was hired as a 
Warehouseman. He has also worked as Exchange 
Groundman, Exchange Lineman, Combination- 
man, Service Foreman, and Chief Dispatcher. He 
became Wire Chief at Beatrice in October 1969. 

Mr. Joosten has been with LT&T since 
November 1950. His first job with the Company was 
that of Groundman and he later worked as Installer- 
Repairman COE. From 1951 to 1952 he was in 
military service. He was made Equipment Foreman 
at Beatrice in November 1966. 

Mr. Lemkau started his telephone career as a 
Groundman in September 1950. He later worked as 
Combinationman in Hebron and Switchman in 
Beatrice prior to his current promotion. 


. much more than a dot on the map in Otoe 
County, more than a county seat, and more than the 
state park land that surrounds it. 

The heart of Nebraska City is its people, their 
warmth and friendliness, and their dedication to 
their community. Its bone and sinew is its transpor- 
tation system: a barge line, four truck lines, two rail 
lines, bus service, and a class II airfield with local 
charter service. It is easily accessible by highways 
with I-80 just 40 miles away, I-29 just across the 
river, and the intersection of highways 2 and 75-77 
in Nebraska City itself. 

The area is a key location in the Tri-State 
Missouri River project, whose purpose is to introduce 
travelers to the history and beauty of the Missouri 
River area. The city offers recreation facilities, 
including parks for tennis, swimming, golf, base- 
ball, boating, and other activities. It is the home of 
Arbor Lodge State Park, honoring J. Sterling 
Morton, whose mission to “Plant Trees” is cele- 
brated in the spring on Arbor Day, when thousands 
of apple trees are in bloom, and in the fall during the 
Apple Jack Festival, which marks the apple harvest. 

Gary Blakeman, Plant Manager of American 
Meter Co., likes Nebraska City for a lot of reasons, 
but he talked mostly about the schools. 


Gary Blakeman Dorothy Melchert 


“Children have a better opportunity to par- 


The Missouri River, shown here 
out from near Nebraska City, has 
kt played an important part in the 
community's history and still has a 
big impact on life and commerce in 
Otoe County. 


ticipate in school and community activities and to 
develop their skills and talents,” he explained. “This 
kind of participation is very valuable for their 
personal development.” 

Dorothy Melchert, Manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce, arrived in Nebraska City over thirty 
years ago. She pointed out that Nebraska City is the 
home of a very special school that serves the entire 
State—the Nebraska School for the Visually Han- 
dicapped. 

‘“We’re so used to having the school here,” she 
laughed, ‘“‘that the students really have no difficulty 
at all in being a part of our community. We’re very 


proud of the work that’s being done there,” she 
concluded. 


IN ehrseica City is more than its transportation, 
parks and recreation, and its fine schools. Mayor 
Irvin Rogers explained that because the area does 
attract tourists, the city built a public rest room in 
the downtown area. It was made possible through a 
private endowment, the donation of labor and 
materials, and some city funds. 

“Everyone has a chance to freshen up and rest a 
little without having to go back to their hotel, motel, 
or even their home,” he explained. 

The Mayor also described the police force, which 
is 11 strong and has four cruiser cars, and the fire 
department, which boasts of a $129,000 aerial ladder 
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truck and a whole fleet of other vehicles, including 
three rescue units and some historical equipment. 

Rex Hickman, Manager of Nebraska City 
Utilities, explained that all public utilities except the 
telephone are municipally owned. Unlike other 
areas, Nebraska City has had no problem in 
obtaining fuel for the operation of the system. He 
stressed the fact that the sewage treatment facility 
is now working with a secondary facility according 
to federal regulations, and he pointed out that plans 
are in the works for an additional well for the water 
system and for the continued expansion of the 
electric system. 


But there’s still more involved than these elements. 
The city was pretty special to long-time residents, 
like Jack Mullen of Mullen Investments, who has 
lived in Nebraska City since 1945. 

Robert Knisley, Owner of Midwest Construc- 
tion, had originally planned to move to Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, back in 1953. Somehow, he and his 
family came to Nebraska City instead, like what 
they saw, and wound up staying. 

Nebraska City residents see something in their 
city. They see today what the original settlers of the 
area dreamed about when Nebraska City was little 
more than a government military post. 

They see the land claimed by John Boulware, 
John B. Boulware, and Hiram P. Downs. They see 
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Joe Miller 


A Place To See and a Place To Live 


the ominous task of building a city, as did Stephen 
F. Nuckolls and Allen A. Bradford, who became 
partners with ‘Hi’ Downs in 1854 and surveyed a 
city. 

They see the future envisioned by the founders 
when the original town was consolidated with 
adjacent Kearney City and South Nebraska City 
and the three units were incorporated as Nebraska 
City in 1857. They see the result of the growth 
heralded by the gradual annexation of the surroun- 
ding communities as the city moved to first-class 
status. 

A generation ago and more, they saw the results 
of a century of hard work that shaped Nebraska 
City into what Jack Mullen describes as a “solid, 
stable community with a good balance between 
farming and industry.” 

Although reminders of the pioneer heritage 
abound in the area, two sites are particularly 
interesting: John Brown’s Cave is the locale of an 
important “terminal” in the pre-Civil War un- 
derground railroad, and the Period House in 
Wildwood Park captures the spirit of 1869. 


More than a generation ago, many Nebraska City 
residents saw something special. It is still happen- 
ing for the more recent residents. 

Duane Hall, President of Nebraska City Federal 
Savings and Loan, summarized it this way: 
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Robert Knisley 


A Place to See and a Place To Live. . . 


“Nebraska City is really in an enviable position 
because it lends itself so readily to expansion. The 
groundwork is already laid.” 

Part of the groundwork, as Chamber of Com- 
merce President Joe Miller put it, is plans for 
housing developments to accomodate young 
families—an important feature since he views 
Nebraska City as a city for young people. 

Another part of that groundwork, in the mind of 
Ellsworth Merkel, President of Otoe County 
National Bank, is the interest that many companies 
in the East have in locating offices in the Midwest 
because of the rivers, the interstate highway system, 
the good working conditions, and the excellent labor 
force. 

Not only is Nebraska City potentially appealing 
to out-of-state industry and business, it looks 
forward to reopening American Beef Packers and 
restoring perhaps 135 jobs. 

It is also planning for a new Arboretum 
adjacent to the state park. It will be maintained asa 
working orchard and will house teaching modules 
for tree and plant study. 


The most important project, however, is the con- 
struction of a coal-fueled power plant by OPPD five 
miles south of town on an 1800 acre site. During 
construction, this plant will require up to 500 
workers, and upon completion in 1979 will create 
about 75 new jobs. Its capacity will be 575,000 
kilowatts. 

Ivan Beaumont, Editor of the Nebraska City 
News-Press, commented, “This capacity allows 
considerable potential for industrial growth. The 
plant will be a resource available here in Nebraska 
City but not available elsewhere.” 


THE LINCOLN TELEPHONE COMPANY has 
been in Nebraska City since 1912, when the 
Company acquired the exchange. Area Manager 
Don Haith, however, has been in Nebraska City 
only since 1970. And like other ‘‘newcomers,” he is 
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as enthusiastic about his city as everyone else. 
“T love it,” he said. “It’s wonderful! I think it’s a 
great place to live.”’ 

A Company employee for 23 years, Don is 
deeply involved in both his work and his communi- 
ty. He has served on the Board of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is a member of Rotary, B.P.O. Elks, the 
Eagles, the Masons, the Shrine, the Scottish Rite, 
the Eastern Star, and the American Legion, and has 
been active as a Community Chest Worker. 

Mary Gress, Chief Operator, has been with 
LT&T since 1959. Prior to that, she logged over 8 
years of service with Southwestern Bell at 
Marysville, Kansas. A Nebraska City resident since 
1958, she became Chief Operator in 1968. Her main 
community activities are the St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church Altar Society and the American Legion, 
where she served as historian. In her spare time she 
likes to read, sew, knit, and to play bridge. Although 
she used to play golf, she has since turned to 
bowling. 

Construction Foreman Fred Stoll has been with 
LT&T for 18 years and at Nebaska City for 12 years. 
He has a near-new home on the west edge of town 
and has merged into community activities through 
the Elks, American Legion, Masonic Lodge, and 
Eastern Star. Two years ago he was a Worthy 
Patron of the Star. He has helped with a baseball 
team for boys aged 14-16 and is a motorcycle and 
snowmobile enthusiast. 


P aul Singleton, Wire Chief, has held that position 
for three years, ever since he moved to Nebraska 
City. Already active in the community, he belongs to 
the American Legion, Elks, Lions (in which he is 
Third Vice President), and has worked on programs 
for the School for the Visually Handicapped. He also 
belongs to the IOOF Lodge #244 in Havelock. His 
hobbies are hunting and fishing. 

Terry Coble is LT&T’s Equipment Foreman. A 
Nebraska City resident for two years, he is a 
member of the Volunteer Fire Department, the Elks 
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Club, and the American Legion. Bow hunting, 
fishing, and motorcycling are his hobbies. 

This exchange serves Nebraska City, Avoca, 
Douglas, Dunbar, Julian, Otoe, Syracuse, Talmage, 
Unadilla, and Union. There are 9673 stations. 

Nebraska City is the toll center for Nebraska 
City, Auburn, Avoca, Brock, Brownville, Dunbar, 
Johnson, Julian, Louisville, Murray, Nehawka, 
Nemaha, Otoe, Peru, Plattsmouth, Syracuse, 
Talmage, Unadilla, Union, and Weeping Water. 

It also has one mobile channel which, as Don 
pointed out, is sometimes used by riverboat per- 
sonnel when they pass by as well as by the local 
vehicles. 

The only manned exchange for Nebraska City is 
Syracuse, whose telephone operations are super- 
vised by Roger Bates. Roger has been with LT&T for 
almost 18 years and has been in Syracuse for over 
four years. 

Active in community affairs, Roger is a member 
of the Lutheran Memorial Church Council, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Planning Commission, 
and the Scout Commission. He served on the Rescue 
Squad for four years. His hobbies are golf and 
fishing. 


Nebraska City is indeed a place to see. It is a lot 
more than a dot on the map in Otoe County, more 
than a county seat, much more than one of many 
locations surrounded by state parks and recreation 
areas. It is even more than its schools and churches, 
its transportation, its city services and utilities, its 
rich history and heritage, its past achievements, 
and its future plans. 

In fact, it’s hard to say exactly what Nebraska 
City is. If you’re curious, you’d best head out there 
and see for yourself. You might ask Don, Mary, 
Paul, Terry, Fred, or any of the other LT&Ters what 
makes the city so appealing, so likeable. But if you 
go, be careful! If you stay a little too long, you just 
might find that, after thirty or so years, you never 
quite left. 
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School for Visually Handicapped serves the state. 


Wildwood Period House attracts tourists. see 
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Historic Otoe County Courthouse is still used. 


Ellsworth Merkel "Don Haith Paul Singleton 


Ivan Beaumont 
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Photo by Fred Lukow 


An Open Letter to My Family 


I am an alcoholic. I need help. 

Don’t allow me to lie to you and accept it for the 
truth, for in doing so, you encourage me to le. The 
truth may be painful, but get at it. 

Don’t let me outsmart you. This only teaches me 
to avoid responsibility and to lose respect for you at 
the same time. 

Don’t let me exploit you or take advantage of 
you. In doing so, you become an accomplice to my 
evasion of responsibility. 

Don’t lecture me, moralize, scold, praise, blame 
or argue when I’m drunk or sober. And don’t pour 
out my liquor; you may feel better, but the situation 
will be worse. 

Don’t accept my promises. This is just my 
method of postponing pain. And don’t keep 
switching agreements. If an agreement is made, 
stick to it. 

Don’t lose your temper with me. It will destroy 
any possibility of helping me. Don’t cover up or 
abort the consequences of my drinking. It reduces 
the crisis, but perpetuates the illness. 

Above all, don’t run away from reality as I do. 
Alcolholism, my illness, gets worse as my drinking 
continues. Start now, learn to understand and to 
plan for my recovery. I need help from a doctor, a 
counselor or a psychologist, a recovered alcoholic, 
from God. I cannot help myself! 

I hate myself, but I love you. To do nothing is 
the worst choice you can make for us. Please help 
me, your Alcoholic. 


The True Story 


of an. 
Alcoholic 


This article was contributed by a LT&T 
employee who has participated in the 
Employee Assistance Program. It is a true 
story. We wish to thank this employee for 
helping us out with this sensitive subject. 


A he is a true story of an alcoholic. ’m a 
telephone employee and have been for about one 
third of my life. The story I’m going to tell is my 
story, except that some of the details are changed to 
preserve my anonymity. 

I started my drinking in my teens which isn’t 
much different than anyone else I’m sure, but from 
my first drink I found out that alcohol could do 
something for me that nothing else had ever done 
for me in my life. I found if I drank enough of it it 
would take me completely out of reality and that I 
didn’t have a care in the world for a few hours. I had 
the courage to ask girls to dance or I would fight the 
biggest guy around. I could do anything in the world 
(or at least I thought I could). 

After graduating from High School I immediate- 
ly entered the Military Service. This is where my 
drinking first started getting me into serious trouble. 
Now that I look back I realize that this is where my 
drinking really started to progress. 

During my tour of duty I spent over three 
months of my enlistment on restriction and every 
time I got into trouble it was over drinking but it 
never entered my head that I had a drinking 
problem. I didn’t think I was different than anybody 
else. I might also add that I have never been in 
trouble in my life unless I had been drinking. 

After my discharge from the military I came to 
work for the telephone company. My first day at 
work I was a half hour late because I had gotten 
drunk the night before and overslept. 

Over a period of years my drinking continued to 
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get worse and getting me into more trouble in more 
ways than one. My financial status was really 
getting poor, my home life had completely 
deteriorated but I was still drinking and thought I 
was having fun doing it. My behavior was the next 
thing to insane. 

Over the years I was getting into more scrapes 
with the law all the time, which was costing me 
dearly, for taking time off work, getting out of jail, 
paying lawyers and courts costs. 

By the time the telephone company started its 
employee assistance program I was a prime can- 
didate. I was sent to various counselors and to 
different group meetings, but being the true 
alcoholic I am, I wasn’t really ready to quit 
drinking. I hadn’t had enough misery yet. 

This went on for a few months me drinking and 
everybody trying to sober me up. Finally, I just told 
them that they were all wrong, there wasn’t any- 
thing wrong with the way I drank. So I quit going to 
those meetings. 

Well, I’m here to tell from the time I quit going to 
those meetings to the time I got in trouble again was 
about long enough for one good drunk. This was my 
bottom. I was separated form my wife, I was really 
in trouble with the law and I was about to lose my 
job. I was ready to do something about my drinking 
and I did. 

With the help of the Employee Assistance 
Program, I checked into the Lincoln General 
Hospital Chemical Dependency Unit for in-patient 
treatment. That is the smartest thing I have ever 
done in my life. While I was in treatment I learned 
how to have a happy and meaningful life without 
any mood-changing chemicals. 

It’s been about a year now since I’ve had a drink 
and the rewards are unbelievable. For me this is 
whole new way of life and much better than any I’ve 
ever known. 
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Program Helping LT&T Employees 


® LT&T’s Employee Assistance Program has been 
in operation less than a year. Already it has 
provided help for nearly 60 employees or members of 
their families. 

Not all of the cases involve an alcohol problem, 
although about half of them do. About 30% are 
financial problems and the rest are varied— 
personal, emotional, etc. 

About 10% of the cases concern a family member 
rather than an employee, and some involve retirees. 
In all instances, the assistance given has been 
effective, believes Art Sharp, Employee Relations 
Supervisor. 

If you or a member of your family needs help 
with a personal problem, you may call Art Sharp 
(extension 708) directly. Or you may call the 
Employee Assistance Number (432-0186) for help 
from a professional counselor if you prefer. 
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V. Alexander 
Lincoln 


Iva Estorja 
Lincoln 
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Bobby Hess 


Lincoln 
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NOT PICTURED: 


Walter Clymer 


Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Ella Svoboda 


Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Mary Cotner 


Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Don Born 


Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Floyd Crewdson 
Lincoln 
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J. Cruickshank 
Lincoln 


Jack Caldwell 
Lincoln 


Elmer Bean 
Seward Loal Genrich 


Lincoln 


Myrtle Janssen 
Beatrice 
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Years 
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Wayne Stahly 
Lincoln 


Thelma Bitting Wad 
Beatrice John Weyers 


Lincoln 


Harvey Thober 
Lincoln 


Years 


Arnold Jun 
Nebr. City 


Richard Alley 
Seward 


Janet Anderson 


Lincoln Lincoln 


Rodger Henke 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Claudette Schmidt 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Debra Lesoing 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Kerry Long 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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James A. Smith 
Hastings 


Bruno Krieger 
Sept. Ann. 


John Behrns 
Sept. Ann. 


Veronica Paben 


Beatrice 


Elaine Wilson 
Lincoln 


H. W. Dovel 
Lincoln 


Kathryn Streeter 
Lincoln 


Helen Krieger 
Lincoln 


Claud Clary 
Sept. Ann. 


Arlene Reetz 
Lincoln 


Thelma Wilson 
Hastings 


Wayne Duncan 
Lincoln 


Suzanne Holmes 
Sept. Ann. 


John Williams 
Lincoln 


Larry Weyers 
Humboldt 


K. J. Peters 
David City 


Clarinda Lake, Retired, Dies 


® CLARINDA J. Lake, retired from the Traffic 
Department, died December 6. She had been retired 
since July 1959. 

7 Soo EY Miss Lake began her career at 
the Superior Switchboard in 1922 
and she remained at the same job, 
same switchboard and in the same 
building for the 37 years of service. 
Both the building and the board 
were nearly new when she started 
her career, but since her retirement 
both have been replaced with new 
: facilities. 

Clarinda remained in Superior after her retire- 
ment and it was there she died. Funeral services 
were held December 10 at Superior. Burial was at 
Evergreen Cemetery. 


Death Claims Milo Caslasky 


® DEATH claimed Milo Caslasky, retired from 
Lincoln Plant, on December 7. He was 87 years old. 

Mr. Caslasky retired December 1, 1949 and at 
that time he had 44 years of con- 
tinuous service with LT&T, all of it 
in the Plant Department in Lincoln. 

He started with the Company in 
September 1905 at the age of 17. His 
first job was that of Installer’s 
Helper, but in two months he was 
an Installer and later became a 
Combinationman. 

At the time of his retirement, 
which he took about three years before reaching the 
mandatory retirement age of 65, he had the longest 
continuous service record of all LT&T employees. 

There were those in the Company who had 
longer telephone service, but they had started their 
careers with other companies or had breaks in their 
service. 

For many years after retirement, Mr. Caslasky 
lived in his home on ‘‘O” Street in Lincoln. However, 
recently he had moved to San Leandro, California 
and it was there that he passed away. 

Funeral services were held December 11 in 
Lincoln. Interment was at Wyuka Cemetery. 


Mayme M. Carroll Dies 


® DEATH CAME to Mayme M. Carroll, retired 
Chief Operator-Cashier from Shelby. She had been 
retired since 1950. 

Mayme started her career with LT&T in 1928 as 
Chief Operator at Tamora. After nine years there, 
she moved to Shelby, where she remained until her 


retirement with 23 years of service. 
This coincided with the conversion | 
of the Shelby exchange to dial| 
operation. ae 

Her career with the Company | 
covered some of the most difficult 
times in our history, first a major 
depression and second a major war. 

After her retirement, Mayme 
continued to live in Shelby for a 
time, but in recent years had made her home at 
Grant. 


Joy A. Dobbs, Retired, Dies 


© JOY A. DOBBS, retired from Engineering, 
passed away December 22. He had been retired since 
September 1953. 

Mr. Dobbs started his telephone i 
career in August 1909 and worked in 
a variety of Plant jobs. He became 
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Wire Chief in 1917 and Foreman in ¥ ce fai 

1918. He was advanced to Field E... 

Engineer in 1952 and remained in \ 

that position until he retired. Ss PY 
Joy was known as as excellent » , A if <<}, 

baseball catcher in the era when [ Ks | 7 

LT&T fielded a hardball team in a ay a 


Lincoln. 

After his retirement, Mr. Dobbs continued to 
reside in Lincoln. 

Funeral services took place December 26 in 


Lincoln. Burial was at Lincoln Memorial Park 
cemetery. 


Josephine Tieskoetter Dies 


© DEATH claimed Josephine M. Tieskoetter, 
Superior, on. January 7. She had retired from the 
Traffic Department i in 1964. 

At the time of her retirement 
she nad over 25 years of net credited 
service with the Company. She first | 
worked for LT&T in 1926 while still | 
going to school, but was away from | 
telephone work for a couple of years 
in each of the three following 
decades. 

From 1939 to 1940 she was 
Chief Operator at Superior, leaving 
to get married. During World War II she worked at 
Harvard and Hastings and in the post war years at 
Superior. She retired when the Superior exchange 
was converted to dial. 

She continued to reside in Superior, where she 
passed away. Funeral services were January 10 at 
the Megrue-Price Chapel in Superior. Burial was at 
Evergreen Cemetery. 
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Mrs. Jackson accepts emblem from Mr. Geist. 


Marie Observes 40th 


® WHEN MARIE Jackson went to work for LT&T 
she intended it to be a temporary job — for perhaps 
six months or so. In November she reached 40 years 
of service and the event was observed by a luncheon 
given in her honor by the Company 

Marie was presented a 40-year service emblem 
by James E. Geist, Vice President Operations. Mr. 
Geist acted for Thomas C. Woods, Jr., Company 
President, who was unable to be present. 

He spoke in behalf of Mr. Woods as well as for 
himself as he thanked her for devoting 40 years to 
the company and stressed the importance of people 
to LT&T’s operations. 

“All of the wires and equipment wouldn’t be 
worth a plugged nickel without the people,” he said. 

Mrs. Jackson started her telephone career as a 
Student Operator in July 1935 and later worked as a 
Long Distance Operator, Clerk, Stenographer and 
Junior Secretary in the Traffic Department. In 1949 
she was advanced to Senior Secretary and the same 
year was transferred to the Engineering Depart- 
ment. In 1967 she moved to Planning. 

In 1935 Mrs. Jackson really intended to become 
a music teacher, but as her “temporary” telephone 
job became permanent, music turned into a hobby 
rather than a vocation. 

She became solist for a local church and in 1936- 
1937 was part of a trio which put on a skit on the 
importance of a pleasant telephone voice. This trio 
traveled to Chicago to perform at the United States 
Independent Telephone Association convention. 
Marie also traveled to New York in 1939 to perform 
there with the Lincoln Cathedral Choir. 

“ve had some wonderful experiences and I feel 
fortunate and honored to work for such a good 
Company,’ commented Marie. “The 40 years have 
been very rewarding.” 


40 Years for Floyd 


® THERE WAS no such thing as Social Security; 
dollar bills packed a lot of punch, fiscally speaking; 
and telephones, like Fords, mostly came in any color 
you wanted as long as it was black. 

That was the atmosphere as Floyd Crewdson 
started his telephone career January 26, 1931 in 
Lincoln. His first job was that of Messenger. 

December 16 last year, Mr. Crewdson observed 
40 years of net credited service — he was absent 
from LT&T for about five years in the 1940’s — and 
was honored at a luncheon. 

Now Plant Transmission Supervisor in the 
General Plant Department, Floyd has filled several 
other jobs for LT&T. He still has about three years 
before he will be required to retire and he shows 
every sign of planning to fill them out. 

Honoring Mr. Crewdson for his four decades of 
work with LT&T were Company officials and 
several co-workers. 

James E. Geist, Vice President Operations, 
spoke for President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., in 
thanking Floyd for his long service. He pointed out 
that Mr. Woods has often spoken of his great pride 
in LT&T employees and the Company. 

“It is only people like you who make our 
Company run,” Mr. Geist told Mr. Crewdson. “In 
your 40 years, you have certainly done your share.”’ 

Floyd recalled coming to work at Hastings 
under Max Walker, now retired Chief Engineer but 
then Hastings Wire Chief. Floyd had worked briefly 
for the Continental Telephone Company at Kearney 
from 1946-1947 foilowing several years of building 
bombers in Omaha. 

Of his work with LT&T, Mr. Crewdson said, 
“It’s been a real pleasure. I’ve sure tried to do what 
was expected of me.”’ 


m rie we, 
Mr. Crewdson congrawulaiad by Mr. Geist. 
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Virginia A. Sherman Retires 


® VIRGINIA A. SHERMAN retired December 17, 
closing a telephone career of over 31 years. 

Mrs. Sherman had been absent from work for a 
Zan year. because of sickness disability. 
| She feels that retirement will be 
~) beneficial to her health. 

, When she came to LT&T in 
11944, she went to work in the 
Commercial Department as a Clerk- 
Typist. Her entire career was spent 
SV 7>7) in Commercial work and _ since 
pe ae January of 1974 she has been 

Jeisk 4% Business Office Supervisor. 

Her plans are to take life easy, work in the 
garden and yard and take care of her home. She and 
her husband also plan to travel to Hawaii this 
winter for a vacation. 

It is hoped that Virginia will find improved 
health in the new life of retirement. 


Leisure Days for Edna Komma 


® EDNA KOMMA retired December 13, bringing 
to an end an active telephone career of nearly 30 


years. 


She came to LT&T as an 
Operator in Nebraska City in 
August of 1964 and she has worked 
for nearly three decades with Traf- 
fic functions. 
~ For some years she has been 

located in Lincoln. In 1968 she 

became a Toll Investigation Clerk 
in Lincoln, the job she held at 
| retirement. Immediately before 
that, from 1966 until her move to Lincoln, she was a 
Clerk in Nebraska City Traffic. 

She lists as her hobby ceramics, but her big 
retirement project is a trip to England scheduled for 
next May, to visit a nephew. She has children in 
Milwaukee and Des Moines and you can bet that 
she’ll be making shorter trips from time to time to 
those two cities. 


Rose Denson Takes Retirement 


® ROSE E. DENSON retired November 1, closing 
over 35 years of service with LT&T. She chose to 
retire several years earlier than would be required. 
Rose started her’ telephone 
career in August 1940 as an 
Operator at Nebraska City and she 
has worked her entire 3!% decades in 
that position. She is a daughter of a 
long time telephone man, Al 
| Letellier, she now plans to devote 
more time to caring for her parents. 
Mr. Letellier retired in 1960. 
L Mrs. Denson lists as her hob- 


bies ceramics, fishing, camping and gardening and 
assures her friends that she plans to keep busy in 
retirement. 

She has no vacation or travel plans for the 
immediate future, but confesses she loves to travel 
and that she expects to do so some time later on. 


Three-wire Plug Means Safety 


OVER nine decades have passed since Thomas 
Edison introduced the phenomenon of his electric 
light to an amazed world. In many ways electricity 
remains a mystery to man, yet it is an essential part 
of our contemporary society. However, at the flick of 
a switch electricity can become a killer. Ap- 
proximately 1000 lives per year are taken by electric 
shock. 

Many means are being employed to reduce 
shock fatalities and one such method is the 3-wire 
plug. The third wire of this plug acts as what is 
called a ground conductor and serves as one of the 
protective means for the device. Such protection is 
accomplished through the ability of the wire to force 
the fuse or circuit breaker to “blow,” thereby 
eliminating any shock hazard. 

It is for your own protection that fuses “blow.” 
There is nothing wrong with the fuse. The fault lies 
elsewhere; either with the appliance which forces 
this reaction or because the circuit has been 
overloaded. In either case, the fuse is doing its job by 
warning you that something is wrong. Should an 
Instance occur wherein there is a fault in an 
appliance but a fuse doesn’t “blow,” the appliance 
becomes an extreme hazard as it remains “live.” 
Therefore, if one were to contact the “live” metal 
enclosure of that appliance and something which is 
grounded, shock and possible electrocution could 
result. 

| Those of you whose homes are not equipped 
with grounding type receptacles may use an adapter 
to accommodate the 3-wire plug. Also, never remove 
the ground pin from a 3-wire plug. This would allow 
the plug to be used in a 2-hole receptacle, but the 
protective capability is rendered useless. 

| In offering the above information, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories hopes you will gain a better 
understanding of some of the many ways electricity 
can become your master. 


Roy Completes EAX Course 


® Roy A. Shelton recently completed a course in No. 
1 EKAX maintenance. Instruction was given by the 
Training Department of GTE Automatic Electric 
and it lasted approximately 10 weeks. 


One thing I know: the only ones among you who 
will be really happy are those who will have sought 
and found how to serve. 

—Dr. Albert Schweitzwer 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


‘(LHE YEAR 1976, already well under way, is a 
time for looking to the past and measuring achieve- 
ment. Not only is it the Bicentennial of our country’s 
Declaration of Independence (everybody knows 
that), but itis also the Centennial of the patenting of 
the telephone (not everybody knows that). 


You don’t have to look backwards a century or 
two to see progress. Even a year is enough. 


So, looking backwards to 1975, we note that 
LT&T had many accomplishments and steps of 
progress. One was our application for and receiving 


of a rate increase. It wasn’t as much as we asked for, 
but it has helped. 


Installation of a new CXP-5 Crosspoint ex- 
change at Syracuse and completion of a new 
building there was one of the highlights of the year. 
But new unmanned CXP-5 exchanges were also put 
into operation at Rising City, McCool Junction and 
Murray. 


OUR COVER 


@ Because of deadlines, it wasn’t 
possible to include pictures of the 
actual cutover of the new Centrex 
equipment for the University in 
the last magazine. But we thought 
you'd like to see a few views of the 
activity so we have displayed a 
sampling of the photos taken 
during the process on this issue’s 


cover. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


Another big change was the activation of anew 
Centrex for the University of Nebraska late in the 
year. 

The year brought the Federally required sale of 
our subsidiary company, TV-Transmission Inc. 

It saw the moving of the Engineering Depart- 
ment from 15th & M in Lincoln to 401 South 21st; of 
General Traffic to the sixth floor of the 15th & M 
building from the fourth and of the Marketing 
section of General Commercial to 17th and M. 

It brought the activation of a new method of 
recording toll calls on magnetic tape by use of 
TeleScience equipment. 

From a human standpoint, it saw the awarding 
of an honorary Doctor of Laws degree to Board 
Chairman Frank H. Woods. It also brought the 
institution of an Employee Assistance Program for 
troubled LT&T’ers. 

It was a year of progress and change and we 
expect 1976 to be another one. 
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Knowing when to 


ask for help 


Everybody has problems sometimes. 
Most of the time we can solve them 
ourselves, but when they get too big 
there are places to get help. The 
Employee Assistance Program can 
guide a troubled employee or members 
of his immediate family to organiza- 
tions prepared to assist people. 


The Employee Assistance Program— Phone 477-0708 
or 432-0186 
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Buying Bonds an Old Tradition 


Hor THE 200 years of its existence, our nation has 
been selling government bonds to help finance its 
operations. And for a good part of its 100 years of 
existence, the telephone industry has been helping 
the country sell these bonds. 

Following in this tradition of supporting U.S. 
Savings Bond efforts, LT&T’s Vice President Opera- 
tions James E. Geist has, for the second straight 
year, accepted the chairmanship of the city of Lin- 
coln U.S. Savings Bond Drive. 

Sale of Treasury bonds to individual citizens 
dates back to 1776. The money raised has been used 
to finance wars, purchase and develop new terri- 
tories, build railroads, construct canals and acquire 
land beyond the boundaries of this continent. 

The government has learned a great deal about 
bonds and selling them to private citizens in two 
centuries. 


Durwe the Civil War the technique of house-to- 
house or person-to-person selling was developed. 
When the Spanish-American War broke out in 1889 it 
was found that small denomination bonds had a 
ready market. Issues which ranged from $20 to $300 
were offered. (Today, corporate and some other types 
of government bonds are usually offered only in 
denominations of $1,000 or $5,000). 

Through the time of the First World War only 
“marketable securities” were offered. These could be 
sold to other persons on the open market or could be 
held to maturity and redeemed by the government. 
Those who needed money before their government 
bonds reached maturity found that they could some- 
times sell only at a loss, realizing perhaps as little as 
82 cents on the dollar invested. This experience did 
little to encourage small investors to buy U.S. bonds. 

So in 19385 a new concept was developed. In- 
troduced then was a U.S. Savings Bond which was 
redeemable only by the government and at a guaran- 
teed level, never less than the purchase price. (To- 
day, U.S. Savings Bonds can be turned back into 
cash as soon as 60 days after the date of purchase.) 


Man Y of the ideas developed over the years were 
combined in the Series E U.S. Savings bond in- 
troduced in 1941 under the name of ‘“‘Defense Bond.”’ 
A new method of buying was added—the payroll 
savings plan, under which bonds could be bought 
with the cooperation of employers by having a small 
amount withheld from each paycheck. 

LT&T has supported government bond sales for 
nearly 60 years. The January 1918 Lincoln Tele- 


phone News has an item referring to a $5 “Baby 
Bond” and tells about a War Savings Certificate on 
which special Savings Stamps could be pasted until 
enough was accumulated to purchase a bond. 

For many years LT&T has conducted an annual 
Savings Bond drive within the Company. Another 
will take place this spring, when all employees will be 


given the opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Savings 
Plan. 


Tre investment is regarded as safe as any can be 
and the interest rate, considering the security, is 
quite good. 

Over 60 percent of LT&T employees take part in 
the Bond-buying plan, apparently agreeing that the 
system is a good way to save money for emergencies 
or for some specific financial goal. 

Selling government bonds to finance govern- 
ment activities is as old as our country. The concept 
of selling small government bonds to individual 
citizens is over three quarters of a century old andthe 
telephone industry’s cooperation in the government 
bond program dates back to its very early years. 

It’s a small, but important part of the history of 
both our nation and the telephone industry. 
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ceives an award recognizing LT&T for having more 
than half its employees enrolled in the U.S. Savings 
Bond Program. Making the presentation March 9 
was Francine Neff, U.S. Treasurer. Mr. Geist is U.S. 
Savings Bond Drive Chairman for Lincoln this 
year. He has announced a goal of enrolling 3,300 
new wage earners as Savings Bond buyers. 
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100 Years 
Ago... 


Telephone 
Was Born 


Aki: YEAR 1876 was an important one for Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. On March 7, he was granted 
patent rights for the telephone. In June he displayed 
his telephone at the Centennial Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia and was later awarded the Centennial prize 
for the Multiple Telegraph and the telephone. 

In spite of this recognition, Bell’s invention was 
received with ambivalence and some scorn by his 
contemporaries. The New York Tribune saw its 
primary value as allowing lovers at a distance from 
each other to conduct courtships, while Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Company viewed it merely as an elec- 
trical toy. 

Even Bell’s two financial backers, Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard (later Bell’s father-in-law) and 
Thomas Sanders, did not favor his interest in the 
transmission of the human voice and much pre- 
ferred that he pursue his ideas for improving the tele- 
graph. 

In Bell’s mind, however, the telephone was a 
much more far-reaching invention than the Multiple 
Telegraph would ever be. The concept of the “‘tele- 
phone” was already almost a century old by 1876. 
The term was originally used to describe a speaking 
tube, or what we would now call a megaphone. 


Feencu engineer Claude Chappe was perhaps 
the first to work seriously with the concept of the 
“telephone” by adapting a semaphore system to use 
speaking tubes. He came to refer to his creation as the 
“telephone.” . 

In 1823, Sir Charles Wheatstone discovered that 
sounds of all kinds could be transmitted between two 
remote points through a solid (taut) wire. 

By 1860, German scientist Philip Reis had in- 


vented an instrument that could transmit the pitch, 
but not the quality, of sound. 

At the time Bell applied for his patent in 1876, 
both Elisha Gray and Thomas Edison were also 
working on the problem of the transmission of the 
human voice. Gray had already secured patents in 
telegraphy, and Bell’s patent attorneys were concern- 
ed that Bell’s work would conflict with Gray’s work or 
would be viewed as a copy. 

In an effort to avoid this possibility, they sought 
three patents: one for the principle of the Multiple 
Telegraph, one for the principle of Induced Current, 
and one for the ‘“‘vibratory circuit breaker.” 

By exhibiting Bell’s Autograph Telegraph, they 
were able to establish that Bell’s work was indepen- 
dent of that of Gray and that he had developed the 
basic idea much further than Gray had. 


A trnoucs Bell’s primary profession was a 
teacher of the deaf and the mute, his avocation was 
invention. To pursue the latter course, he needed 
financial backing, and through his interest in im- 
proving the telegraph, he earned the backing and 
support of two men who wanted a share in the patent 
rights in return for their investment. Originally con- 
cerned with developing a method of sending many 
messages at a single time (the Multiple Telegraph), 
the three formed an agreement and became the Bell 
Patent Association. 

Bell understood that his two backers would share 
in the rights to any patent he acquired in virtue of 
their funding, but the two financiers felt that their 
claim lay only in the Multiple Telegraph rights. 
When Bell received his patent of the telephone, he 
persuaded the two to accept their proper and fair 

(continued next page) 
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100 Years Ago... 


share of the rights, even though both generously 
offered to relinquish any claim. 

The great debate about Bell’s invention concerns 
where it actually took place; Canada insists that the 
invention occurred in Tutelo Heights, Brantford, On- 
tario, while the United States insists that it took 
place in Boston. 


Bett himself resolved the issue about as well as 
anyone could in both his remarks to the Telephone 
Pioneers of America at Boston in 1911 and later at the 
unveiling of the Bell Memorial in Brantford on Oc- 
tober 24, 1917: in effect, he said that “the telephone 
was conceived in Brantford in 1874” when he 
elaborated the concept of the membrane telephone 
and “born in Boston in 1876” when he actually con- 
structed the working model. 

Of the two events, the conception of the ‘“Mem- 
brane Telephone” was perhaps the more important, 
for it provided the key that unlocked the way to 
realize his dream. Bell was the third generation in a 
family dedicated to and interested in the workings of 
the human voice. He was the grandson of a man (also 
an Alexander) who began in life as a shoemaker, 
proceeded to become a Shakespearean actor, and, 
since that profession was not highly regarded, 
published a text entitled Elegant Extracts (a collec- 
tion of readings from Shakespeare) and opened a 
school for boys that specialized in elocution, or the art 
of proper speech. 


Atexan DER Melville Bell, Alexander’s father, 
was fully as accomplished as both his own father and 
his son. He devoted his life to reducing the teaching of 
proper speech to a science. His landmark text was 
Bells Standard Elocutionist, which has continued to 
sell since its publication in 1860. 

In addition, he developed Visible Speech. He 
knew that vocal sound was produced by unvarying 
physical action, inside the head and throat. He 
therefore developed a set of symbols, rather like an 
alphabet, to designate these various sound-produc- 
ing actions, and through this system, those who were 
mute because they could not hear could be taught to 
speak. 

Under the influence of both his grandfather and 
his father, young Bell developed a deep interest in 
penetrating the secrets of the manipulation of sound. 
One incident from his youth characterizes the nature 
of this interest. The automaton, a mechanical figure 
that supposedly had human powers, was a very pop- 
ular oddity in the late eighteenth and nineteeth cen- 


turies, but did not have the capacity to reproduce 
human speech. 


Tae MOST successful was that of Baron von 
Kempelen, but the best the Kempelen automaton 
could do was speak in a thin, childish voice. Von 
Kempelen published an explanation of how his 
automaten “spoke” in The Mechanism of Human 
Speech. 

Having seen a duplicate of this automaton with 
his two sons, Alexander Melville challenged them to 
construct an automaton that could speak in convin- 
cing human tones. The two boys set out to construct a 
model that imitated the actual physiological ap- 
paratus of speech rather than to follow the von 
Kempelen principles. The resultant sound was 
astonishingly similar to the natural voice, although 
the vocabulary was limited to “mama,” “ga-ga,” and 
“how are you, Grandma?” 

Curiously, the family dog was so taken with the 
head that it would try as best its canine mouth would 
permit to imitate the sounds the head made. 

By the time that Bell set out to teach at the school 
for the deaf and dumb in Boston, he was involved in 
perfecting the “multiple” telegraph or “harmonic” 
telegraph. Under the current system, only one 
message could be sent at a time. 

Using the concept of “sympathetic vibration,”’ 
Bell believed that a system could be developed to 
allow multiple transmissions. 
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First telephone instrument. 
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First telephone exchange office, at New Haven, Conn. Notice male opera- 
tor at left. 


Yer HE was still preoccupied with the dream that 
somehow the human voice itself could be trans- 
mitted over a wire. In 1874, he spent a time in Tutelo 
Heights, the home of his father, for a vacation and 
long rest. He knew that the transmission of the voice 
depended upon a transmitter and a receiver. 

During this sojourn, he realized that the ear was 
the most perfect receiver, the most perfect detector of 
sound, in nature. If he could develop a receiver 
modeled after the human ear, he could construct the 
“membrane” telephone, or an apparatus dependent 
upon a membrane, rather like the ear drum, on which 
sound could register. 

The first major breakthrough occurred on June 2, 
1875, when Bell was seeking a method of making a 
current of electricity vary in intensity. While working 
with the transmitter, Bell’s assistant, Tom Watson, 
noted that one of the transmitting springs had ceased 
to vibrate, so he plucked the spring in the belief that it 
had become stuck. 

The result was picked up through the wire, and 
Bell heard it very distinctly some forty feet away. 
This accident gave Bell what he sought—an un- 
dulatory current. On the basis of this discovery and 
the concept of the “membrane” telephone, Bell 
developed a description of the telephone which he 
submitted to the patent office. 


Abie FIRST working model was crude—it trans- 
mitted the voice, but the words were not always dis- 
tinguishable. Again and again, Watson and Bell 
tried modifications. But none seemed to correct the 
problem. : | 

Then, on March 10, with a new transmitter, di- 
luted acid and a wire, Bell and Watson tried yet 
again. Bell somehow managed to overturn a jar of 
sulphuric acid on his clothing. Without thinking, he 
spoke into the transmitter: “Mr. Watson, come here 
_. 2? Like magic, Watson came, although he was in 


an entirely different room and well out of earshot. 

Bell is most often remembered for his telephone, 
although Bell himself said: ‘‘I cannot claim what you 
know as the modern telephone. It is the product of 
many, many minds. All I did was to initiate the 
movement of the transmission of speech by electrici- 
ty.” Like his contemporary, Thomas Alva Edison, 
Bell had a rich, fertile mind that did by no means 
cease to be fruitful after 1876. 


ln ADDITION to his work with Visible Speech, the 
“harmonic” telegraph, and the telephone, Bell has 
been credited with the following accomplishments: 
he developed two new breeds of sheep; he was the co- 
inventor of the aileron; he experimented with an X- 
ray device; he invented the action comic strip; he 
invented a system of air conditioning; heinvented an 
electrical probe for surgeons; he invented the wax 
disc phonograph record; he suggested the iron lung; 
he developed the fastest motor boat of his time, the 
hydrofoil; he suggested an echo device for measuring 
the depth of water; he suggested a method of using 
radium in the treatment of deep-seated cancer; he 
predicted that air power would be the key to world 
supremacy; he suggested a sound detector for locat- 
ing icebergs; he invented a method of transmitting 
speech and sound over a beam of light; he invented a 
device for taking the husks from wheat before grin- 
ding; he invented a method of changing sea water 
into drinking water. 

Bell’s achievements are impressive—but no less 
impressive than the man himself. When we review 
the names of the greatest men the world has known, 
the name of Alexander Graham Bell does not usually 
spring to mind. And yet he is beyond question asym- 
bol of that uncommon genius, that resourcefulness, 
perseverance and dedication. 
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Mr. Bell talks over first telephone connection to Chicago in 1892. 
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Independents Had a Big Impact On the Industry 
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Ce fi a : 
Two-position switchboard in an early-day Independent telephone ex- 
change. 


First official family of LT&T is shown here. Standing are Mark T. Caster, 
Plant Superintendent; Raymond E. Mattison, Commercial Superintendent; 
George K. Gann, Traffic Superintendent. Seated are Seth W. Eddy, Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer; Frank H. Woeds, President; Leonard E. Hurtz, 
General Manager; and Calvin P. Russell, Auditor. 
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Telephone employees from York, Polk and Seward counties at a conference 
in York in March, 1917. 


The TELEPHONE industry in the United States is unique. It is 
exactly like no other country’s telephone system and it is unlike 
other utility businesses in this country. 

One of the interesting and unusual facets of the history of the 
telephone in this country is the story of the formation, develop- 
ment and function of the “Independent” telephone companies. 

The Lincoln Telephone Company is one of these and its his- 
tory 1s woven firmly into the fabric of the history of both the tele- 
phone and our country. 
sot took a few years of time after Mr. Bell patented his famous 
invention for the telephone to be accepted. At first it was regarded 
as an impractical toy. 

_ But by the late 1870’s and early 1880’s the public was begin- 
ning to clamor for this useful service. Promoters of the new inven- 
tion recognized that its value was the ability of the newly formed 
telephone company to provide a connection between the tele- 
phones of two or more subscribers. 

_ Their vision was that of one company which would control the 
wires and instruments and all facets of the business, including the 
manufacture of equipment. They had 17 years of protection under 
the tight patents obtained by Mr. Bell and they proceeded to set up 
a monopolistic arrangement. 

It wasn’t easy. First challenge came from Western Union, 
whose managers apparently felt that since they were already 
established in communications (the telegraph) they had a right to 
also provide telephone service. After a brief competitive struggle 
Western Union agreed to stick with telegrams and leave the tele- 
phone to Bell. | 


A ruoucs Bell’s patents were found to be legally air tight, the 
new company had to agressively pursue a policy of bringing legal 
action against the many companies which began to produce 
telephone instruments and to set up telephone exchange service. 
There were several factors which caused this intense interest 
in organizing telephone companies. 

First, there was the rapid growth of demand for telephone 
service. Bell telephone promoters were faced with the job of wiring 
the whole country! It was a task which could not be done instantly 
nor even quickly. 

The Bell people logically focused their attention on providing 
service to the largest towns where there was the greatest concen- 
tration of possible customers and the best opportunity for profits. 
They ignored the small towns and rural areas. 

But people in villages and on farms wanted service and they 
were willing to provide it for themselves if they were permitted. 

Another factor was the distrust that many people felt towards 
Eastern capitalists and the hate they had of monopolies, which 
they referred to as “octopuses.” The concept of natural and 
regulated monopolies was not yet widely accepted. The blossom- 
ing Bell company was monopolistic and it was backed by Eastern 
capitalists. 

_ A third factor was also very important. A few early investors 
in the telephone had realized enormous returns. The business was 


an attractive one to investors and many had dreams of becoming 
wealthy. 


So IT WAS that when the fundamental Bell patents expired in 
1893 and 1894, Independent telephone companies sprang up all 
over. 
i Many were called “The Home Telephone Company” or the 
Mutual Telephone Company” or something similar because they 
were local ventures, sometimes with the stockholders and sub- 
scribers being the same. 
Some of the new telephone companies were formed to bring 


Ses service to areas not served previously, but not all of 
em. 
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Independent telephone companies sprang up alongside ex- 
isting Bell Companies and in competition with them. This oc- 
curred when local residents felt that the Bell rates were too high or 
the service inadequate or when they resented the “intrusion” of 
Eastern capitalists into their community. 

It was in this climate that LT&T was formed. Frank L. Bills 
saw a future in the business and became a promoter of new 
telephone companies. His brother, Charles J. Bills, was an invest- 
ment banker in Lincoln. The two consulted Lincoln Attorney 
Frank H. Woods, Sr., son of their former teacher, Col. F. M. Woods. 
Joining them was Judge Allen W. Field. 

Together, they incorporated the Western Union Independent 
Telephone Company on March 7, 1903—just 28 years after the 
patenting of the telephone. In June they changed the name of the 
Company to The Lincoln Telephone Company. 


Aout a year later they had the new exchange in service with 
1,800 subscribers, using the then new “Automatic” telephone ex- 
change on which customers placed their own calls by use of a dial. 

The new little Company was plunged into competition with 
the established Bell system. It was in the same boat as many small 
telephone companies and residents of Lincoln found they werein a 
chaotic situation. 

A person having an Independent phone couldn’t call a friend 
having a Bell telephone and vice versa. Independent phones were 
not connected to the growing Bell long distance lines and some 
Independents developed their own toll lines and connections — 
completely separate from Bell. 

The battle between competing telephone companies was bit- 
ter, with price cuts, advertisements belittling the other company 
and other practices which today would be considered unfair. It was 
not a happy situation. 

There were some mutterings throughout the nation that the 
telephone system should be run by the government, like the postal 
service. Telephone systems did develop in this manner in most 
countries. 

But a few influential leaders in both the Bell system and 
among the Independent companies had a different idea—one of 
cooperating private companies, universal service and a unified 
industry operating under a government regulatory body. 

In 1911, LT&T’s President and principal founder, Frank H. 
Woods, Sr., heading a Committee of Seven which represented a 
large group of Independent telephone companies, met with Bell 
officials. Together they hammered out what became known as the 
“Kingsbury Committment.” 


Tus provided for connection of all telephone companies to the 
Bell toll lines and established a policy of eliminating local competi- 
tion by territory division. 

For LT&T it meant the acquiring of all of the Bell exchanges in 
22 counties in Southeast Nebraska. Gradually the Lincoln com- 
pany merged competing exchanges in that area either by buying 
the Independent exchange or selling the newly acquired Bell ex- 
change to the Independent owners. 

Similar mergers occurred all over the country. 

Competing telephone exchanges continued to exist in isolated 
areas for years, but for the most part, the bitter and destructive 
competition between the Bell and Independent companies was 
over. 

Today there are over 1,500 Independent telephone companies 
in the nation, cooperating with each other and with the Bell 
System to give the public the best possible service. 

Although smaller than the Bell organization, the Independ- 
ents serve more than half the geographical service area of the 
United States and have made important contributions to the tele- 
phone industry in this country. 


Early Strowger phone. 


Almon B. Strowger. 


Kansas City Undertaker 
Invented the Dial Telephone 


No STORY of the telephone industry would be complete without 
including Almon B. Strowger and his invention of the “Automatic 
Telephone Exchange’”’. 

A Kansas City undertaker, Mr. Strowger became irked with 
the local telephone company. He suspected that operators were 
diverting calls intended for his establishment to a competitor. 

A fiery-tempered individual, then about 50 years old, Mr. 
Strowger decided to find a way to eliminate operators! Using a 
round cardboard box, a tray of pins and a pencil he made a rough 
model of a switch which he envisioned being worked by elec- 
tromagnets. 

He applied for a patent on March 12, 1889 and it was granted 
March 10, 1891, just 15 years after the first successful transmission 
of speech by Bell. 

No one seemed interested at first, but Joseph Harris, a 
Chicago salesman, saw possibilities. He and Mr. Strowger set up 
an experimental system and formed ‘The Strowger Automatic 
Telephone Exchange”’. 

In 1892 they got a franchise to install their first system in the 
city of LaPorte, Indiana, a location where an Independent Com- 
pany had established an exchange, but had been put out of opera- 
tion through a patent suit brought by Bell. 

This exchange was a predecessor of the dial exchanges soon to 
come. However, the first “Automatic” telephones were operated by 
push buttons. Each of several buttons arranged in a row were 
pushed several times in succession to “count out” a several digit 
number. A few years later the telephone dial was devised. 

After the Kingsbury agreement was reached, Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, successor to the Strowger firm, arranged with the 
Bell system for an exchange of patents and the dial telephone was 
introduced to Bell customers in the 1920’s. LT&T’s founder, Frank 
H. Woods, Sr., was the chief negotiator of the agreement for 
Automatic Electric. 

Strowger’s original concept of one huge switch to serve an 
entire exchange was soon modified to utilize a series of switches — 
the step-by-step switching system which was to remain dominant 
in the industry for a half century or more. 

This invention was Mr. Strowger’s one venture into the world 
of telephony and of inventing. He severed connections with the 
Strowger company in 1897 or 1898 and moved to Florida, where he 
invested in real estate. He died in 1902. 
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Group of operators of pre-1920. 


Tue NAME ofthe game has always been service in 
the telephone business. But in the early years of the 
development of the industry, many things were 
different. It was a different kind of world with differ- 
ent challenges, demands and expectations. 

Many scraps of information in LT&T’s histori- 
cal files indicate that there have been vast changes. 
We talked to two retired employees who actually 
experienced telephone work in the early days of this 
century and knew and talked to those who were in the 
business even earlier. 

Bertha McNabb Sharp started working as an 
Operator for the Axtell Telephone Company at Ax- 
tell, Kansas, in 1906. She was a 16-year-old school girl 
who worked after school and during vacations at a 
small one-position board. Later she worked in Fair- 
bury, Beatrice and Crab Orchard and advanced to 
Chief Operator. 

Joe Hartley started a telephone career in 1913 as 
a 14-year-old Messenger. Exept for a brief period of 
work at another Lincoln company he continued ac- 
tive telephone employment until 1965. He retired as 
Personnel Supervisor. 

When the telephone was young, there was a lot 
less for employees to know. Population concentra- 
tions were much smaller, customers were few and 
technology simple. There were no things such as 
computers, automobiles nor a science of electronics. 


Bort TELEPHONE employees were expected to 
have a wide knowledge of the business as it existed. 
Mr. Hartley recalls, “If you were a telephone man, 
you could take care of the switchboard, you could 
repair a telephone and you could install one.” If you 
were a manager you’d also make collections and 
handle office work. 

Operators had to handle all kinds of calls. Infor- 
mation service was far more inclusive than today’s 
Directory Assistance. Mrs. Sharp remembers that 
about half the time customers would ask to be con- 
nected to another party by name. Operators were 
supposed to remember all the numbers. 

“One time a lady called and said, ‘Bertha, would 


The Way 
It Was 


you look out the window and see if so-and-so is at the 
bank?’” she laughed. ‘‘We could look out the window 
and see the whole main street.” 

The demands were not so great. The telephone 
was considered a luxury and subscribers were rela- 
tively few. And, repair procedures were uncompli- 
cated, to say the least. Fixing an old Blake transmit- 
ter sometimes involved simply picking up the 
telephone and shaking it violently. This somehow 
restored its efficiency. 


(Serrin G to work was simple. Many employees 
walked. Others took the streetcar. There was no park- 
ing problem. Even after automobiles began to 
appear, only the “‘well off’ had them. 

Telephone buildings were primitive by today’s 
standards, but in keeping with other businesses of 
the times. Small offices such as the 10’ by 12’ Axtell 
operating room that Bertha remembers working in 
would be heated by a coal and wood burning stove. 
Larger ones had coal furnaces. 

In the summer, there were ceiling fans in some 
locations and all windows of those times were capa- 
ble of being opened. 

One fixture found in all offices was the cuspidor. 
Each desk had one and they were “well filled” be- 
cause most of the men used chewing tobacco. 

Clothes were quite different from today. Many of 
the telephone men wore derby hats. Supervisors had 
detachable collars and shirt cuffs, sometimes of 
celluloid. The management gentlemen tended to 
dress conservatively and neat. Mr. Hartley consid- 
ered Traffic Superintendent George Gann a flashy 


Mr. Hartley Mrs. Sharp 
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dresser. Old photos show him neatly attired, some- 
times with a vest piped in white, showing beneath a 
well-cut suitcoat. 


\ VomEN wore ‘‘shirtwaists,” the name blouses 
went by then, and long skirts. Materials might be 
gingham or silk for dress-up and in cold weather the 
skirts might be of wool. During the early years they 
wore their hair long, but plain, done up in a french 
roll or bun in back. Later on the women began to cut 
their hair. 

For a time in the 1920s Operators wore smocks, 
each one buying her own and all matching. 
Non-supervisory men were exposed to weather 
and “they didn’t dress well,’ commented Mr. Hart- 
ley. They often wore baggy overalls and heavy shoes. 
Their work was rough and they dressed accordingly. 
Power tools were unknown or extremely rare. 
Construction men used a long handled shovel called 
a “banjo” because of its shape. They worked from a 
horse drawn wagon which might contain such things 
as a reel of wire, wire twisting tools, pike poles used to 
set telephone poles and other materials. 
Installing a telephone was a job that required 
physical stamina in the very early days of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Hartley got the story from Clayton Lieb- 
hart, who worked on some of the first installations. 


\) VorK order in hand, the employee would obtain a 
telephone. This was the old wooden model which Mr. 
Hartley describes as “when set on the floor stood so 
high you almost couldn’t see over it.” It came com- 
plete with wet batteries, not dry cells. 

The early day equivalent of a Combinationman 
would hoist this instrument on his back along with 
wire, hand tools and other materials and head for a 
streetcar stop. He’d maneuver himself and equip- 
ment aboard and ride to the stop nearest the new 
customer, alight and walk to the premises. There he 
would install the instrument, test it and then return 
to the office for another order. 

In those early days, the Company sent out repre- 
sentatives to collect telephone bills. 

“Shorty” Holmes, one of the early employees, 
used a bicycle to make his rounds of collecting. Some 
early plant men had the use of motorcycles. 

In smaller exchanges Managers made collec- 
tions and at least in some instances upon failing to 
obtain the money they’d simply remove the phone 
and take it with them. 


Eimpvovees were paid by the month and they 
worked, at least in Mr. Hartley’s early years, from 8 
until 5:30 with an hour for lunch. The work week was 
six days long, except in some years when there would 
be a few Saturday afternoons off. Construction 
employees apparently were paid on an hourly or a 
daily basis. If nightfall caught Construction crews 
many miles away from home, they would be lodged 
overnight in a convenient farm house. 


Early construction gang poses for camera. Their two horsepower wagon 
carried the necessary tools and supplies. Hard hats, safety glasses, and 
other protective gear were unknown. 


Operators’ equipment was primitive. The board 
had “drops”—little metal shutters for each line and 
these dropped when the customer twirled the mag- 
neto crank on his phone. Headsets were bulky and 
heavy. Operators worked split shifts and usually 
could walk home for lunch, remembers Bertha. 

The night operators in small exchanges worked 
from 9 to 7 and had a cot or bed in an adjoining room 
and a “night alarm” they could turn on to awaken 
them if a call was placed. 

Employees generally were younger. A high 
school education was considered quite advanced. Mr. 
Hartley recalls that when he graduated from eighth 
grade he considered his education finished and that 
he was ready to go to work. He remembers that 
several employees of the time were of about his age, 
while department heads were perhaps in their 30’s. 


An OPERATOR’S job was considered one of the 
best in town. Mrs. Sharp remembers that when it was 
necessary to call a girl to come to work she would 
seldom turn the opportunity down. 

In the very early days of the telephone business 
there were no Company-sponsored activities, no 
lunchrooms, benefit programs or even safety prac- 
tices. These things were unheard of. 

As the business grew, LT&T and other telephone 
companies became leaders in the adoption of safe 
working conditions and practices and employee 
benefits and conveniences. 

The world and working conditions have changed 
a great dealin the hundred years of the telephone and 
the telephone companies have helped bring about the 
changes. 
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A Look at the Past 


RIGHT: early trans- 
mitter-receiver com- 
bination. Immediate- 
ly below are two 
operator’s sets of the 
1880's. 


RIGHT: Featherlight 
headset introduced 
at LT&T in 1969. 
Above left is a breast- 
plate type headset 
used in the 1920's. 
Similar models were 
used to the mid 
1940's. Above right is 
the headset used at 
LT&T from 1946 to 
the 1970's. 


LaVaugn Reddish 
and Margaret Small 


Lela McCall and 
Sandra McGehee 


Changes in Executive Offices 


@ SEVERAL promotions and transfers have taken 
place in the Executive Offices. Margaret Small has 
transferred to the President’s office as Executive 
Secretary; Lela McCall has replaced her as Execu- 
tive Secretary in the Vice President Operations of- 
fice; and Sandra McGehee has become Senior 
Secretary in the General Traffic Superintendent’s 
office. 

The changes were a result of the resignation of 
LaVaugn Reddish, Secretary to President Woods. 
She plans to devote full time to her family. Mrs. 
Reddish has 25 years of service with LT&T, as Ac- 
counting Machine Operator, Secretary in Cost Con- 
trol, and Executive Secretary. 

Mrs. Small has been with LT&T since 1963 when 
she started as an Operator in Traffic Unit I. She has 
also been a Clerk in General Traffic and Personnel, a 
Stenographer in General Traffic, Secretary and 
Senior Secretary in Personnel and Senior Secretary 
and Executive Secretary in the Vice President’s of- 
fice. 

Miss McCall has been with LT&T since June of 
1970 when she was hired as Senior Secretary in Gen- 
eral Traffic. She filled that position until her current 
promotion. 

Mrs. McGehee has been with LT&T since 1966 
when she started as an Operator in Traffic Unit I. 
She has also been a Stenographer and Secretary in 
General Traffic. 


At the left are a few of the headsets used by operators through the 
years. Model at the top was one of the first. The instrument being held in 
the girl’s hand is both transmitter and receiver and was used alternately. 
Below that are two box like, six pound, headsets. The Gilliland harness at 
the left was not successful and the instruments were then attached to the 
switchboard as on the right. Below are headsets of the 1920's, 1940's and 
late 1960's. 


Ewald Ochsner New Wire Chief 


® THE PROMOTION of Ewald Ochsner to Wire 
Chief at David City has been announced so the Gen- 
eral Plant Department. 

Mr. Ochsner has been with 
LT&T since November 1950 when he 
was employed as a Groundman at 
Hastings. He became a Com- 
binationman in February 1953anda 
Lineman later that year. In 1955 he 
became a Combinationman at Sew- 
ard and in 1959 a Testman in Lin- 
coln. 

He also worked in an Advanced 
Clerical capacity in Supply. From 1966 to his current 
promotion he had been a Switchman at Hastings. 


Lonnie Husing Named Foreman 


@® THE PROMOTION of Lonnie Husing to Equip- 
ment Foreman has been announced by Lincoln Op- 
erations. 


Mr. Husing first worked for 
» | LT&T as a Temporary employee at 
1! | Tecumseh for three months in 1958. 
He returned to the Company in 1962 
as a Groundman in Construction 
and in 1963 became a Combination- 
man. From June 1971 to his current 
promotion he had been a Switch- 
man. 


Jimmie Irons Promoted 


@ JIMMIE Irons has been promoted to Facilities Su- 
pervisor in Lincoln Operations. 

Mr. Irons started with the Company as a Tem- 
porary Groundman in September jw) 7H 
1957 but became a regular full-time ; 
employee shortly thereafter. In 1961 | 
he went on military leave of absence 
and returned after two years and. 
four months to Lincoln Area Plant. 


He had been a Combination 
man, Switchman and Facilityman be 
before being advanced to Facilities a 
Supervisor. 


Death Claims Roger Vampola 


® ROGER A. Vampola, 34, died February 14, suc- 
cumbing to an illness which had been apparent for 
only a few months. 

A Printing Machine Operator in Printing Ser- 
vice, he had over five years of service with the Com- 
pany. He started his telephone career in August, 


1970, as a Building Service Attendant. 

Before he was employed by LT&T, Mr. Vampola 
worked as a meat cutter and as a computer operator 
in Lincoln. He was a graduate of Lincoln High and he 
served two years in the U.S. Army Medical Corps. 

The illness which claimed his life became known 
last December. His condition toak a sudden turn for 
the worse in February. 

Funeral services were held February 17. Burial 
was at Ashland Cemetery. 


L. C. “Smick’’ Williams Dies 


@® DEATH claimed Leslie C. “Smick” Williams Feb- 
ruary 1. He had been retired since 1964. 
Mr. Williams had over 44 years of service with 
| LT&T when he retired. He started as 
a Groundman at Hastings and work- 
ed his way up to Third Class 
Lineman in a short time. Later he 
worked at Harvard, Lincoln, Osceo- 
la and Stromsburg. 

Over the years he filled the shoes 
of Combinationman, Wire Chief and 
. during the last years of his active 

| wy , employment, as Exchange Manager 
in Stromsburg. 

He was known in his early years with the Com- 
pany as a finé athlete and later as an amateur magi- 
cian of skill. 

After his retirement, Mr. Williams continued to 
reside in Stromsburg. 

Funeral services for Mr. Williams were held Feb- 
ruary 4 at Stromsburg. Burial was at the Stromsburg 
Cemetery. 


There’s a bond between them! Two of 
the country’s greatest presidents were 
born in February. Also, they both have 
their picture printed on U.S. Savings 
Bonds. For regular financial security, 
collect as many of their pictures on 
Bonds as you can. 
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Service 
Anniversaries 
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Richard E. Grant Opal Thimgan Boyd Wedgwood Bertha Anderson 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


25 


Years 


Don Hester Valda Kane 
Tecumseh 


John Drake 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Floyd Arvanette 
Nebr. City 


NOT PICTURED 
Tom Boyd 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Calvin DeVore 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


R. D. Hoffman 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
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Lila Shaw 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


a, AW ge 


T. R. Leitschuck A. R. Montgomery 
Beatrice Hebron 


Years 


L. J. Scott R. L. Smith 
Lincoln Nebr. City 


NOT PICTURED 


Arch Harvey 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Lois J. Seymour 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


On Gary Baum 


J Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Marvin G. Huls 


Magdalen Blazek 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
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Glennys Aguirre 


Gilbert Farnsworth 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


R. D. Ahrens 
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John Findley 
Crete 


Delvin McCoy 
Tecumseh 


15 


Years 


Years 


Dorothea Heckman 


Lincoln 


Is 


Albert Spaulding 
Lincoln 


i 


A. N. Cochran, Jr. 


Lincoln 


Kathy S. Farr 
Lincoln 


Raiph Hromadka 
Hastings 


Geoffrey Mumby 
Lincoln 


Janis Schmeiding 
David City 


Max Jenkins 
Lincoln 


Evelyn Koch 
Lincoln 
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D. E. Cotton 
Lincoln 


Lyle Schmit 
Fairbury 


Susan Baker 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Karen Fitzsimons 
Lincoln, 5 yrs 


Rita Howe 
Beatrice, 5 yrs. 


Robert Hraban 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Terry Jones 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


John Hardesty 
Lincoln 


é 
Willard Waltke 
Stromsburg 


NOT PICTURED 


Duane Kepler 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Kerry Long 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Terry Maly 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Marcella Miller 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Diane Pelster 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


William 


E. D. Smith 
Lincoln 


Lincoln 


Duane Wiseel 
Lincoln 


Leann J. Plegge 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Rosalie Stauffer 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Jacqueline Weyers 


Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Terry Whitten 
Beatrice, 5 yrs. 


Leitgeb 


Veronica Paben Retires 


@® VERONICA Paben, Beatrice, retired January 10, 
ending a telephone career of over 25 years. 

Mrs- Paben started with LT&T in December of 
1950 as an Operator in Beatrice Traf- 
fic. She became Assignment Clerk in 
the Plant Department in 1956 and 
held that position until retirement. 

Most of the years she worked for 
the company as Veronica Siske, but 
she changed that by marriage in 
1970. 

There will be little ease for 
Veronica in retirement. She plans to 
help manage the family business, a cafein Wymore. 
However she does intend to take time to visit a sister 
in California and other relatives in Western Kansas. 
She also hopes to have time to indulge in her hobbies 
of crocheting, fishing and sewing. 


B. F. Anderson at Leisure 


® B.F. ANDERSON, Plattsmouth, put away his 
telephone tools for the last time and entered a new 
way of life March 1, as he retired. 
i Ben started work for LT&T in 
October 1945 as a Groundman at 
Plattsmouth and he has remained in 
that community throughout his 
career. He has worked as Combina- 
tionman and Switchman, retiring as 
Combinationman. 
ve Mr. Anderson plans to travel 
‘east to visit a brother and sister-in- 
ak AN i law. He may very well fill part of his 
new leisure time with some of the hobbies he 
loves—hunting for Indian arrowheads and other 
artifacts and in making decoupage artwork. 


Bernice Tyson Closes Career 


® BERNICE E. Tyson concluded a telephone career 
of nearly 32 years as she retired April 1. Her net 
credited service date is May 1, 1944. 

Mrs. Tyson first worked for 
LT&T as an Operator. In 1962 she 
transferred to the General Traffic 
Department as a Stenographer and 
has also worked as Assistant Super- 
visor of Methods, Assistant to the 
Senior Supervisor and as Traffic Fa- 
cility Records Supervisor. 

One of her responsibilities has 
been overseeing the compilation of 
Service Attitude Measurement (SAM) reports. 

Bernice’s retirement plans include a trip to Ha- 
wali for the Nebraska football game later this year 
and trips to Minnesota to visit her daughter. She also 
expects to find time to indulge in her hobby of sewing. 


Shirley Hess Heads West 


@ SHIRLEY M. Hess wound up a telephone career of 
over 30 years as she took an early retirement on 
February 1. 

She had started her telephone 
career in the fall of 1944 as a Stenog- 
rapher in the Construction Depart- 
ment. She also worked briefly in 
General Plant and since 1968 has 
been Senior Clerk in Construction. 

Shirley has developed a thor- > 
ough knowledge of the Construction \ 
office work and a circle of friends Be 
throughout the Company. mi \; 

Retirement will bring a big change for Shirley. 
She’s moving to the sunny state of California. 


Reah Churchill Retires 


® REAH F. Churchill closed a telephone career of 
nearly 25 years as she retired February 27. 

She had started with LT&T in August 1951 as an 
Assistant Cook in the cafeteria. 
When the company cafeteria was Hae, 
closed in 1960 along withthemoveto 4 ~~ 
the 15th & M Building, she becamea_ 
Service Operator. Most recently she 
has worked as a Clerk in the Service. 
Department and as a Shopman in 
Supply. 

. Her retirement plans are to x 
take care of the family and house-» = ” 


we 


work.” She also intends to accompany her husband 


to California to visit his sister and to volunteer for 
work with her church. 


Helen Krieger Takes Retirement 


® HELEN M. Krieger closed the door for the last time 
as an active LT&T employee on March 12 and 
entered a new life asa retiree. She thus wrapped up 30 
years of net credited telephone ser- EGE 
vice. | 
Mrs. Krieger had worked much | 
of that time in Traffic, as an Oper- 
ator and a Service Assistant. She 
also worked as a Testman in Lin- 
coln Area Plant. Since April 1970 she 
has been a Senior Clerk in the Ser- 
vice Center. 
Now that she is retired, she LS 

plans to travel to rock shows, to take a trip to Hawaii 
with her husband and to follow the hobbies of rock 
hounding and rose raising. 

. Mr. and Mrs. Krieger are now taking classes in 
silversmithing. No doubt they will be able to keep 
their days full. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


"TELEPHONE companies all over the United States this month 
are observing the 100th anniversary of the telephone. But up north 
in Canada they had their observance quite a while back. 

This is because there is some controversy as to the date and 
place of origin of the telephone. Alexander Graham Bell himself 
gave two different dates and places for his invention. Canadians 
observe July 26, 1874 as the date and Brantford, Ontario as the 
place of origin. In the United States we date from either March 7, 
1876 when Mr. Bell received his patent, or March 10, 1876 when the 
first complete sentence was transmitted by telephone, in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

It seems that on the 1874 date Mr. Bell was visiting at the home 
of his parents in Ontario and at that time described his idea of a 
telephone to his father. 

An important step in the development of the telephone was 
made almost a year later, on June 3, 1875, when Mr. Bell and his 
assistant, Thomas A. Watson, accidentally transmitted the sound 
of a vibrating spring over an electrical circuit. It was then that Mr. 
Bell realized he had the answer to transmitting vocal messages. 

Mr. Bell was only one of several persons known to have been 
experimenting about the same time with the transmission of 
speech over an electrical circuit. Among them were Elisha Gray 
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® THE fascinating story of how Alexander 
Graham Bell invented the telephone 100 
years ago is well known. Equally 
fascinating are many other stories of the 
development of the phone. 

On the cover of this issue, which includes 
some of the stories about the early days of 
telephone, are pictures of a young and be- 
whiskered Mr. Bell, of Frank H. Woods, 
LT&T’s founder, of the first box-shaped 
commercial telephone and of an early “pot 
bellied” dial instrument. 
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and Thomas Edison. If Bell had not moved quickly to patent his 
invention, it’s likely another person would have done so. 

About a year after his first success there were reported to be 
234 telephones (but no switchboards) in the United States. The 
first telephone organization, a trusteeship, was formed in July 
1877 and the Bell Telephone Company organized in July 1878. 

By the time the Bell patents expired in 1894 itis said there was 
not a single farm house in the country with a telephone. This is 
because the Bell company concentrated on installing phones in the 
cities. 

The first “long distance” connections were provided in 1880, 
between Boston and Providence—a distance of 45 miles. It wasn’t 
until 1915 that the first conversation by transcontinental line was 
held. It was between Boston and San Francisco, a distance of 3,650 
miles. 

Other developments had a profound effect on the telephone 
industry. One was Almon Strowger’s invention of electro-mechan- 
ical switching of telephone calls. Another was Lee DeForest’s 
invention of the vacuum tube, which made long distance and 
wireless telephony possible. More recent was the Bell Laboratories 
invention of the transistor, which opened up a whole area of “solid 
state” electronics in switching and transmitting telephone calls. 
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Within this decade, we will celebrate the 200th Anniversary of a 
free America. George Washington and his valiant men at Valley 
Forge represent the beginning of a tradition of freedom .. . what 
one might call the hard won freedoms. These hard won freedoms 
have laid the foundation on which the Country was built and on 
which it continues to grow. You can help in this growth by pur- » 

chasing United States Savings Bonds. Now is, indeed, the time to 
Take Stock in America and help preserve these hard won freedoms. _ 
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ed essiE Landon, retired from Seward, was 
particularly interested in the March-April 
issue of LTT magazine. Jessie worked in the 
Traffic department for many years and 
probably could tell a great many stories 
about people and working conditions of the 
early years of the business. 

She wrote to tell us about a variation of 
the story of the invention of the dial 
telephone — one that she read many years 
ago. 

One story, which we printed, was that 
Almon 8B. Strowger, who invented the 
“automatic” or dial telephone, was 
motivated to do so because he suspected that 
operators were diverting his calls to a com- 
petitor. 

The version Jessie read concerned night 
calls. Being a mortician, Mr. Strowger no 
doubt had more than a few occasions to use 
the telephone late at night. The story goes 
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® A typically American activity is 
the picnic. It’s something of a 
tradition with LT&T, too. On our 
cover are a few views of the 1976 
picnic, held at Antelope Park with 
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that he often had trouble getting an operator 
and in his characteristic fashion became ex- 
tremely angry. 

Remember, this was back in the 1890’s 
when things were a lot different. There were 
a few night calls and it was not unusual for 
the night operator to have a cot and to be 
permitted to sleep. A night alarm would be 
set by the operator so that she would be 
roused if a call was placed. 

However, says Jessie, sometimes they 
forgot to turn on the alarm and the operators 
slept through and did not respond to calls. A 
customer such as Mr. Strowger who en- 
countered this difficulty might very well be 
more than a little annoyed. 

Whatever the reason for his foray into 
the field of telephone invention, the fact is 
that Mr. Strowger did lay the groundwork for 
the now widespread automatic placing of 
calls. 


\ Y HAT IS probably the greatest number of 
changes in the Company’s retirement plan since it 
was started in 1917 took place at the beginning of 
this year when a number of provisions of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 
(ERISA) went into effect. The modifications brought 
the Company into compliance with its requirements. 

The general thrust and purpose of the Pension 
Plan and many of its characteristics remain the 
same, but there have been some important changes. 

They are: 

* Provision for vested rights to a pension. 

* Alteration of the provision for a continued pen- 
sion for the widow, widower or parent of a pen- 
sioned employee. 

* Reduction of the number of years required to 
qualify for a pension at normal retirement age. 

* Inclusion of some employees not previously 
covered. 

* Provisions for supplying employees with infor- 
mation about the Plan on both a regular basis 
and upon request. 

There has also been a change in that the Pen- 
sion Plan has been separated from the Plan for 
Employees Disability Benefits and Death Benefits. 

Let’s take a closer look at some of the other 
provisions. 


Vested Rights to a Pension 


This is a non-forfeitable right to a pension 
beginning at the normal retirement age, which is 65 
for our Company. Eligible employees who leave the 
Company retain their right to receive a pension 
when they reach normal retirement age. 

Employees attain this right as soon as they 
have completed 10 years of eligible service and have 
reached the age of 32. An employee who had begun 
work before he was 22 years of age would have 
completed more than 10 years of eligible service 
when he would become eligible at age 32. An 
employee who started with the Company after age 
22 would be older than 32 when he would become 
eligible after completing 10 years of eligible service. 

The vested pension is computed on the basis of 
the average pay for the highest paid five consecutive 
years of service and the number of years worked. 

Ordinarily a vested pension will start when the 
employee reaches 65 years of age. However, if the 
employee has completed 20 years of service at the 
time he leaves the Company, he may have his vested 
pension begin at the age of 55. In this case, the 
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Big Changes in Pension Plan 


amount of the pension would be reduced on an ac- 
tuarial basis to take into account the extra 10 years 
the employee would be receiving payments. 

If an employee leaves the Company and is eligi- 
ble for a vested pension, itis his responsibility to ask 
for his pension when he reaches 65 years of age. If 
he is eligible and chooses to begin his vested pension 
at the age of 55, he also must contact the Company 
at that time. Former employees should keep the 
Company advised of their whereabouts as the Com- 
pany is not obliged to seek out former employees 
when they reach retirement age. 

Under the new ERISA regulations, the Com- 
pany had three choices of methods to provide for 
vesting. The plan described was selected primarily 
because it is easier to administer than the other two 
methods. 


Surviving Spouse’s or Parent’s Pension 


Eligible for a survivor’s pension are an 
employee’s widow, widower, or parent. 

For married employees, the standard method of 
payment of the pension is this: The pension is com- 
puted according to the formula. Then it is reduced 
according to actuarial formula, so as to provide fora 
pension for a surviving spouse of one-half the 
amount of the pension of the retired employee. 

This will be done automatically, unless the 
employee requests otherwise. Employees may select 
to have the pension for a surviving spouse, or a 
parent, set at one-third instead of one-half of the 
employee’s pension. (This provision was also con- 
tained in the previous plan.) In this case, the ac- 
tuarial reduction of the employee’s pension will be 
less than it would be if the survivor’s pension was 
set at one-half. 

Unmarried employees who retire will normally 
receive the full pension with no provision for a sur- 
vivor’s pension. Married employees may also select 
the option of not providing for a survivor’s pension. 

The automatic provision for a reduced pension 
for a surviving spouse upon the death of an active 
employee is continued. Normally this will be at the 
one-third level, but an eligible employee may 
designate a benefit of one half of the employee’s 
normal pension. 

This is the way it works: 

Employees who are eligible to retire are 
automatically put on the survivor’s annuitant plan. 

(continued next page) 


Pension Plan Changes 


If the employee dies before retiring, the surviving 
spouse then will receive a pension equal to one-third 
of what the employee would have been eligible for if 
he or she had retired at the time of death and 
selected this option. 

If the employee wants the benefit to be one-half 
instead of one-third for his surviving spouse, he can 
select this option if he has been married for at least 
one year. The change will take place after a waiting 
period of 90 days, but not before he reaches age 55. 

An employee who has done this would ultimate- 
ly have his pension reduced if he lives, to compen- 
sate for the added protection provided for the spouse. 


Years of Service Required 


Under the revised Pension Plan, an employee 
who reaches the normal retirement age of 65 years 
and who has five years or more of eligible service, is 
entitled to a pension. However, the minimum pen- 
sion does not apply for those retiring with less than 
15 years of service. 


Part-Time and Other Employees 


Regular Part-Time employees and other 
employees who regularly work at least 1,000 hours a 
year are eligible to accrue benefits under the Pension 
Plan. The amount of pension received by these 
employees is also computed according to their 
average earnings and years of service. 


Provisions for Information 


All participants and beneficiaries in the Pen- 
sion Plan will be provided with a summary descrip- 
tion of the Plan and a summary of the Annual 
Financial Report of the Plan. ERISA requires that 
the summary description of the Plan be provided by 
March 30, 1977. If the Plan is amended, participants 
and beneficiaries will be advised and supplied with 
a new summary each five years. Otherwise a new 
summary will be provided every 10 years. 

Participants and beneficiaries may examine the 
documents describing the Plan and the full Annual 
Financial Report in the office of the Plan Ad- 
ministrator-Benefits, Mr. Larry Connealy, in the 401 
Building in Lincoln. Those working outside of Lin- 
coln may examine the documents in the Exchange 
office by requesting the material from Mr. Connealy. 

A letter explaining certain provisions of ERISA 
was sent to employees and pensioners in May. 

It has been over a half century since the first 
LT&T employee retired on pension in 1924. Hun- 
dreds have benefitted from the Plan, which has been 
improved and revised over the years. The latest 
changes bring some new features to a Plan which 
was already a valuable one for employees. 


How Your Pension Is Computed 


Retirement benefits payable between January 1, 
1976 and December 31, 1976 are figured by multiply- 
ing the retiree’s average final pay, his years of 
credited service and the percentages given in this 
table: 


Net Credited Service Factor Per Year 


Less than. 19 979.605 cocuseeadoureketetensd 1.0500% 
19 but less than 20 yrs ................0... 1.0650 
20 but less than 21...................0000- 1.0800 
Z|. Dub less Than 22 3 oo yee c eaecavacewedans 1.0950 
22 but less than 23..................00000- 1.1075 
29 but less than 24 ois idddeowd dadieaak oats L175 
24 but less than 25............. 00.00 ce eeee L127 
25 but less than 26................0.00000- 1.1375 
26 but less than 27............. 00.0 cc eee ee 1.1450 
27 but less than 28...................0-00- 11525 
28 but less than 29...................0005- 1.1600 
29 but less than 30....................000- 1.1675 
30 but less than 31....................005. 1.1750 
31 but less than 32.............. 00.0.0 00e- 1.1800 
32 but less than 33............ 0.00.00 cc eee 1.1850 
33 but less than 34............ 000.000. e eee 1.1900 
34 but less than 35.........0 00. cece cee eee 1.1950 
GO OF WOVE hina in gc hswueey inoue akets 1.2000 


Retirement benefits payable on or after January 
1, 1977 will be figured by multiplying the retiree’s 
average final pay by 1.33% and his years of net 
credited service after reaching 55, then adding that 
figure to the figure produced by multiplying his 
average final pay, his years of credited service prior 
to age 55 and the percentage from the following table. 


Net Credited Service Factor Per Year 


ess than 17 Yes aie ed fos cencdieakaaeawie 1.130% 
17 but less than 18..............0.00 0000 eee 1,139 
18 but less than 19..............0..0. 00.004. 1.140 
19 but less than 20 .......0cccccc0esuncueuee 1.145 
20 UL 1ESS THAT 213 oo hone cee o i eee daleaes 1.150 


71 but less thant 22> <o4 ved shoiwhd Cine albwar 1.155 


22 DUG 16S Than: 28 sx aeons a 6685 baw ded dana 1.160 
23 but less than 24.............00.0....000.0. 1.165 
24 but less than 25................ 0. ccc cece 1.170 
25 but less than 26.................0 ccc cues jo fs 
26 but less than 27............0.0..0. 0000000. 1.180 
27 but less than 28...........0.00 00.0000 0c as 1.185 
28 but less than 29..............0........... 1.190 
29 but less than 30.................. 0.0004. 1.195 
30 but less than 31......................... 1.200 
3) bul less than 32 | + 424266082 665-4 ees wees 1.205 
SZ Ott 1OS8 TABN Gow osdorw coves hawk oawess 1.210 
33 but less than 34................ ccc cece Li2lo 
34 but less than 35...................00.00005 1.220 
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Business 
Office Gets 
Things 
Going 


Gerry Salber, Ron Hoffman, Loal Genrich 


Y Y HAT IS A “business office?” If you use a dic- 
tionary, you find out that a “business office” is a 
place where some kind of commercial or industrial 
enterprise transacts its business or supplies a ser- 
vice. In reality, however, a business office is not so 
simple as a dictionary definition would suggest. 

In Lincoln, the business office is called Lincoln 
Area Commercial and is integrated with Lincoln 
Operations. It encompasses Lincoln and eighteen 
tributary exchanges, serving twenty-five com- 
munities in Lancaster, Cass, Otoe, Gage, and 
Seward counties. This area is called the Lincoln 
Common Service Area and covers approximately 
1600 square miles. 

In 1975, the Lincoln Common Service Area was 
responsible for 151,000 telephones, or about 54% of 
the Company total, and it served about 75,000 sub- 
scribers. 

Lincoln Area Commercial is responsible for ob- 
taining customers, collecting accounts, planning 


Jean Ball Pat Sack 


customer requirements, and maintaining customer 
and public relations. 

Telephone people understand the importance of 
service and excellence, and these two qualities run 
through the activities of business office personnel. 

Business Office Supervisor Jean Ball has work- 
ed in Lincoln Area Commercial throughout her 16- 
year career at LT&T — eleven years in Lincoln Area 
Commercial-Residence and five years in Business. 
In summarizing the importance of the Business Of- 
fice, she pointed out, “It is the main stem of getting 
things going.” 

Pat Sack, Service Representative, put it this 
way: “Telephones are important. People really need 
them, and that’s what our job is all about.” 

Starlet Borecky, Receptionist, commented that 
most customers arrive at the business office with a 
request or a difficulty. Her first responsibility is to 
listen and to put them into contact with the right 
person to help them out. 
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Starlet Borecky 


Business Office ... 


‘A lot of times,” she explained, “customers real- 
ly don’t understand what is involved. They often 
expect a job to be a lot simpler than it is or to take 
less time than it really does.” 

In much the same vein, Pat stressed that “it’s 
important to have the time to work with the 
customer and to do the job right.” 

Andrea Hoffart, Business Office Supervisor, has 
worked in Lincoln Area Commercial-Residence for 
over six years. She knows that a big part of service 
and excellence is dealing with people on a one-to-one 
basis and learning to take them as individuals. 

Both Andrea and Minnie Zeller, Business Office 
Supervisor, know how complex the work can be. 

“Every day is different,’ Minnie said. ““We work 
with many other departments and with a wide varie- 
ty of situations. It’s amazing how many different 
things can come up that require attention.” 

Commercial Training Supervisor Lynn 
Holcomb has been with the Company for five years. 
She is responsible for developing and implementing 
training programs involving Service Represen- 
tatives, marketing personnel, and business office 
personnel. Among other things, she helps employees 
learn the functions of a business office, how to han- 
dle orders, and to collect accounts. 

‘‘In many cases, the Service Representatives are 
the most important contact the customers have with 
the Company. These people must think on their feet 
since their ability to handle these competently really 
affects how the customers view the Company.” 

Some customers’ needs require special attention, 
like party-line conflicts or line extensions beyond 
the end of existing lines. Communications Represen- 
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Minnie Zeller Duane Grove 


tative Duane Grove has the responsibility of work- 
ing with customer sales. He does whatever needs to 
be done to provide the service. Duane has been a 
Communications Representative since 1965, and 
besides liking to work with people, he likes the diver- 
sity of his job. 

Thelma Mahlman, Business Office Supervisor, 
has been with the Company for almost twenty 
years. She started as a Teletypist, and except for two 
years aS a Service Representative Supervisor, she 
has worked in the Teletype Room throughout her 
LT&T career. 

‘All orders the Service Representatives take go 
through the Teletype, which transmits the order 
information to the 401 Building and to the General 
Telephone Directory Company. 

“To prepare for this transmission, we must 
assign numbers and record them in our own file, and 
we double-check the names, addresses, and equip- 
ment on order.” 

Thelma finds her work interesting and challeng- 
ing. She observed, ““The orders have to be right when 
the information leaves here.”’ 

The needs of the business customers differ from 
those of residential customers, and Lincoln Area 
Commercial-Business is designed specifically to 
handle those needs. There are ten Service Represen- 
tatives, each of whom handles about thirty PBX 
accounts. Once an account is assigned, it is not 
transferred, except to balance the number of ac- 
counts each Representative handles. In effect, then, 
each business has its own _ personal Service 
Representative who is responsible for handling 
anything and everything for the business customer. 
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Andrea Hoffart 


Imogene Paulsen, Laurel 


Sowatzki at cashier station. 


Ron Hoffman, Area Commercial Supervisor- 
Business, explained that the purpose of this 
arrangement is to establish a one-to-one rapport 
between local businesses and Business Office per- 
sonnel and thus to facilitate handling their needs. 
With this personal touch, the Service Represen- 
tatives get to know the business customers very well 
and develop a way of communication so that mixups 
and misunderstandings seldom occur. 

Jackie Dearmont has been a Service Represen- 
tative in Lincoln Area Commercial-Business for 
three years. She is responsible for the University of 
Nebraska — our largest single account — and GSA 
(General Services Administration) with the Federal 
Government. 

“Personal contact is important,” she said, 
“because I can handle things for my customers more 
quickly and smoothly. It is easier to get things done, 
and it is easier for the customer, too, because he or 
she has only one person to contact — me.”’ 

Marilyn Vogt has been a Service Representative 
for five years. She handles the First National Bank 
account in addition to her other accounts — another 
big job. What does she do? She balances accounts, 
matches equipment, handles orders, double-checks 
them to be sure they are current, and fields anything 
else that comes up. 
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Lincoln Area Commercial is under the supervi- 
sion of Local Commercial Manager, Loal Genrich. 
In addition to the basic business office respon- 
sibilities, Lincoln Area Commercial must cooperate 
with other departments and work groups within the 
Company to coordinate the planning and executing 
of customer requests. 

“The people who work here are excellent,” Loal 
said. ‘“They face unusual situations every day, along 
with regular service requests, and they do a fine job 
of getting the facts of the situation. The Business 
Office personnel work closely with the customers on 
requests or problems until the needs are met, 
whether it be a request for new service, an inquiry, a 
billing question, or a service complaint.”’ 

Business Office personnel shoulder a heavy 
responsibility. Any error may adversely affect the 
customer, Accounting, Area Plant, General 
Telephone Directory Company, and any other 
department involved in the transactions. 

In addition to fulfilling requests and solving 
problems, the Business Office provides other ser- 
vices. One feature is the HOT LINE, which is under 
the management of Jerry Salber, Area Commercial 
Supervisor-Residence. Employees use it to assist 
customers in resolving special service difficulties. 


Jackie Dearmont 


Business Office .. . 


Jerry pointed out several other services. The 
lobby, for example, contains the Directory Library, 
which houses all Nebraska directories and direc- 
tories from most of the major cities in the United 
States. It is also the location of the Yellow Pages 
Directory Library, and it provides two special 
booths where anyone may make a long distance call 
and pay for it in the Business Office without going 
through their home telephone number or a pay sta- 
tion. 

The Business Office also has a Drive-in Cashier 
and a night-time depository in addition to the lobby 
facilities for the convenience of customers. 

Jerry explained that the Business Office works 
with the SAM Program. All Lincoln Area Commer- 
cial forms are routed through the Business Office 
where the Service Representative responds to the 
customer’s questions and complaints. 

The Business Office works very closely with the 
General Telephone Directory Company, providing it 
with the names, addresses, and numbers of new 
customers. The Business Office also sets up regular 
classified listings for businesses, and it works with 
the directory company for ads. It works with The 
Directory Company personnel in establishing, 
maintaining, and verifying listings in the area 
directory. 

In a very real sense, the Business Office is where 
it all starts for the customers. It is not simply a place 
where transactions take place — itis LT&T working 
to prove that the principles of excellence and service 
are alive and well in southeastern Nebraska. 
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Margaret Murray, 
Thelma Mahlman 


Janet Mason gets help, — 
from Lynn Holcomb 


The Territory Offices 
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Jo Ann Reetz 


Norma Dettmer and family. 


Like THE Lincoln Business Office, the business 
offices in the Territory obtain customers, collect 
accounts, plan customer requirements, and main- 
tain customer and pubic relations. And, they are one 
of the major meeting points between the Telephone 
Company and the public it serves. 

The main difference between Lincoln and The 
Territory is that the territory offices are smaller and 
the operations are usually handled by one or two 
individuals. 

“In a town of this size,’ commented Norma 
Dettmer of Syracuse, “you get to know practically 
everybody. A lot of customers will drop in just to say 
‘hello’ when they come into town.” 

Jo Ann Reetz of York expressed similar feelings: 
“We don’t really get to know everyone like you would 
in Stromsburg or some of the smaller exchanges, but 
in general I think we have pretty close contact with 
our customers.” 

The Territory business offices, like that in Lin- 
coln, highlight one aspect of service that is terribly 
important: the personal touch. And this quality 
makes a big difference in maintaining standards of 
service and excellence, no matter where. 


Death Takes Estorja, Ross, Martin, Peachman 


®@ IVA M. Estorja, Lincoln Operations, died on 
March 10 after a long illness. She was 63 years old. 

Mrs. Estorja became associated 
with LT&T in January, 1956 as an 
Operator at Ashland. She moved to 
Lincoln in 1957, while working in 
“ Traffic Unit I. She transferred to 

4 Traffic Unit II in 1959 and to the 

Te, Lincoln Business Office in the fall 

A fi. of 1964, where she worked as a Ser- 
nN bear vice Representative. 

When she was first hired, she was Iva 
Bornemeier, but in 1972 married Jose Estorja. 

She became ill last year and since July, 1975 
had been on sickness disability with the serious 
illness which finally claimed her life. 

Funeral services took place March 13 in Lincoln. 
Burial was at Lincoln Memorial Park Cemetery. 


® DEATH came to Frieda Hoffman Ross, retired 
from Hastings Traffic, on March 30. She had been 
retired since January, 1948. 

Mrs. Ross began her telephone 
career in July, 1915 as a Student 
Operator and her employment was 
continuous until she retired. She is 
said to have filled nearly every posi- 
tion in Hastings Traffic from Ap- 
prentice to Chief Operator at one 


time or another. At the time of her t | Te 
“at _- a 


retirement she was Assistant Chief 
Operator. 

Frieda was known by her name of Hoffman 
during her years with LT&T. Her marriage to 
William Ross took place shortly before her 
retirement. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Ross were Friday, 
April 2, at the Butler-Volland Funeral Home in 
Hastings. Burial was at the Park View Cemetery in 


Hastings. 
Pilfold New LT&T 


@ MARVIN L. Pilfold has been appointed Security 
Supervisor for the Company. The position is newly 
created and will encompass the increasingly impor- 
tant aspects of building and in- 
dustrial security. 

Replacing Mr. Pilfold as Ex- 
change Manager at Weeping Water 
is Ervin D. Mather. 

Mr. Pilfold’s telephone career 
began in August, 1947 when he 
became a_Groundman. 

After a Mililitary Leave of 
Absence he returned to the Com- 


® DEATH claimed E. L. “Murph” Martin, retired 
from Lincoln Plant, on March 23. He was 90 years 
m™ old. 


Mr. Martin had retired August 
1, 1950, closing a telephone career 
with LT&T which began in July 
1913. His service was broken several 
times before 1918, but from that 
» time until his retirement it was con- 
tinuous. 

ro a “Murph” worked most of his 
career in the Lincoln Area as a Combinationman 
and a Farm Line Repairman. When he retired, he 
actively pursued his hobby of fishing, at which he 
was considered unusually adept. He continued to 
reside in Lincoln. 

Funeral services were held March 25 at Sacred 

Heart Church in Lincoln. Interment was at Calvary 
Cemetery. 


® HENRY G. Peachman, retired from Plant, died 
June 5. He had been retired since April 1959. 
Mr. Peachman started his telephone career at 
“ee the toll testboard and worked at 
| that position until his retirement — 
| | except for 18 months duty in the 
aa | Navy during World War I. Although 
| he never completely left the toll test- 


x FF was much different by the time he 
| af) retired. He was Chief Testman from 
October 1931. 

At the time he retired, Mr. Peachman had been 
unable to work for several months. However, his 
health seemed to improve after he retired and he was 
able to enjoy many years of retirement. 

Funeral services took place June 8 at Wadlow’s 
Mortuary in Lincoln. Interment was at Wyuka 


Cemetery. 


Security Supervisor 


pany and worked at Osceola, then at Hastings as 
District Clerk. Since 1958 he has been Exchange 
Manager at Weeping Water. 

Ca ee Mr. Mather came to LT&T as a 
Groundman in October, 1949. He 
went to Plattsmouth in 1951 and 
transferred to Weeping Water in 
1956, working as a Switchman and 
a Combinationman. He transferred 
to Lincoln as Equipment Repair- 
man in August, 1974 and remained 
in that position until his recent 
promotion. 


Organizational Changes 


® SEVERAL changes in the management structure 
of the Company have been made to meet corporate 
needs. 

At the annual meeting of the Company Direc- 
tors James E. Geist was elected Executive Vice 
President and Charles P. Arnold was elected Vice 
President Customer Services. 

At the same time, these Corporate officials were 
re-elected: Frank H. Woods, Chairman of the Board; 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr., President; Houghton Furr, 
Vice President Treasurer: Latirenice Connealy, Vice 
President Controller; Donald R. Swanson, 
Secretary; and Robert C. Halvorsen, Assistant 
Secretary. 

Four other employees have also received new 
positions. 

Frank H. Hilsabeck has been named Revenue 
Planning Supervisor. Replacing him as Marketing 
Supervisor i is Ronald L. Cotton. Replacing Mr. Cot- 
ton is Richard E. McLaughlin who has been 
promoted to Business Communications Manager. 
Donald E. Cotton has been moved to Mr. 
McLaughlin’s former position of Government Sales 
Supervisor. 

Mr. Geist started with LT&T in September 1947 
and held a variety of positions in Plant. He moved to 
Personnel in 1960 and became Personnel Director in 
1968. He has been Vice President Operations from 
June 1973 until assuming his new title. 

Mr. Arnold started his telephone career in 1950, 
holding a variety of assignments in the Plant and 
Commercial Departments. He became General Com- 
mercial Superintendent in 1968. From June 1973 to 
his recent promotion he has been Second Vice Presi- 
dent Commercial. 

Mr. Hilsabeck has worked in numerous jobs in 
the Accounting Department. Since 1971 he has been 
Marketing Supervisor. 

Mr. R. L. Cotton has been with LT&T since 1952 
and has held several positions in the Plant Depart- 
ment. He was named Business Communications 
Manager in 1970. 

Mr. McLaughlin began his telephone career 
with LT&T in Hebron as Exchange Groundman. 
Since 1974 he has been Government Sales Super- 
visor. 

Mr. D. E. Cotton has been with LT&T since 1956 
when he started as a Groundman. He became Com- 
munications Representative in 1971. 

Other organizational changes include: 

Boyd Wedgwood, Commercial Operations 
Supervisor; W. Merl Sherman, Area Operations 
Supervisor; James C. Vanderslice, Public Relations 
Supervisor; Gar Donnelson, Systems Supervisor; 
Eileen Meyerhoff, Supervisor Properties and Ser- 
vices; Dick Palazzolo, Revenue Supervisor; Jack 
Caldwell, Commercial Systems and Practices Super- 


visor; Gary Clifford, Rates and Tariffs Supervisor; 
and Lynn Holcomb, Commercial Training Super- 
visor. 
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New Jobs for Hardt, Long 


Left: Richard Hardt 


Right: Robert Long 


® RICHARD L.. Hardt and Robert L. me have 
been promoted to new positions in Supply. Mr. 
Hardt is Warehouse Foreman and Mr. Long Garage 
Supervisor. 

Mr. Hardt has been with LT&T since 1960 when 
he started as a Garage Serviceman. He has also 
worked as Frameman, Warehouseman, Receiving 
Clerk, Shopman, Stock Clerk and most recently as 
Sénior Clerk. 

Mr. Long has been with the Company since 1970 
when he started as a Garage Mechanic. 


Lyle Reighard Heads NTA 


© LYLE Reighard, Lincoln Operations Manager, is 
the new President of the Nebraska Telephone 
Association, succeeding Richard Hunt of Blair. 

Mr. Reighard has been with 
LT&T since 1947 and has held a | 
wide variety of assignments with 5 
the Company. He has also been ac- a) sd 
tive in community affairs and now | 
is serving on the board of the Lin- 
coln Youth Employment Service 
and the Lincoln Better Business | 
Bureau. (continued next page) © 
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David Baker, General Manager for United 
Telephone of the West at Scottsbluffis Vice President 
of the State Association. Directors are Jay Orr, 
General Manager of General Telephone Company of 
the Midwest at Columbus; Tom Klein, Manager of the 
Funk Telephone Company at Funk; Duncan 
McGregor, Manager of Nebraska Central Telephone 
Company at Gibbon; Phil Nelson, General Manager 
of Hamilton Telephone Company at Aurora and Mr. 
Reighard. 


William Barry Retires 


® WILLIAMP. Barry retired June 1 after completing 
a telephone career of three decades. He chose to retire 
several years earlier than required. 

Bill started work for LT&T in 
1946 in the Plant Department and 
has remained there since. In 1964 he 
moved to Crete as a Combination- 
man and he has been there for the 
past dozen years. 

His retirement plans called for a 
move from Crete to nearby Friend, 
where he expects to raise livestock 

i on a small piece of ground that he 
hae. iG also intends to spend quite a bit of his time 
gardening, a hobby. 

Bill is interested in all sports, particulary hun- 
ting and fishing and no doubt will find time to take 
part in these activities now that he is retired. 


Gen Graff at Leisure 


® GENEVIEVE Graff, York, entered a life of leisure 
the last of June as she retired from a telephone 
career of over 34 years. Mrs. Graff started work for 
sq «}LT&T as Operator at York. She 
} | transferred from Traffic to Commer- 
cial as a Clerk in 1961 and has been 
_working in that capacity since. 
Now that she is retired, Gen 
4 plans to spend more time with her 
J children and grandchildren, some of 
4 whom live in York. This summer 
_ she will also see a daughter and son- 
“in-law who are returning from 
Okinawa, grandchildren visiting from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania and a son from Colorado. 
Mrs. Graff lists as a hobby caring for her yard 
and garden. The grass, shrubs and flowers can be 
expected to get a lot of extra attention from now on. 
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Executive Vice President Geist, Plant Superintendent Connors and award 
winner Moeller. 


Don Moeller Awarded $700 


® DON MOELLER of the Supply Department is 
$700 richer because of a suggestion he turned in. 
That was the amount of the award he earned and he 
gets the full amount because it is the policy of the 
Company to pay the tax on suggestion award in- 
come for employees. 

Don’s idea was to use a scope and curve tracer to 
make a “‘test jig” for testing lamp and key system 
electronic cards. There are many of these in service 
and a considerable amount of repair work because of 
the number in use. 

Under Mr. Moeller’s plan, cards can be repaired 
locally five or six times as fast as previously — an 
important saving of labor. Also, the use of the jig 
enables employees with little experience to accurate- 
ly locate trouble in solid state circuit cards. The 
method can be applied to other testing functions 
also. 

Mr. Moeller was presented the award by James 
K}. Geist, Executive Vice President. What will he do 
with the money? Don has in mind making some 
improvements at his cabin. 


Woods, Strand Promoted 


® TWO employees have been promoted in recent 
administrative changes. They are Thomas C. Woods, 
III and James W. Strand, both now Administrative 
Assistants on the Executive Staff. 


Mr. Woods has been employed by LT&T since 
September 30, 1969. He has held assignments as 
Staff Assistant in Personnel, Staff Supervisor- 
Personnel in Plant; Commercial Results Supervisor 
and as Special Studies Supervisor in Planning. 

Mr. Strand has been with LT&T since December 
10, 1973. He has held assignments as Management 
Development Coordinator in Personnel and as 
Systems Control Supervisor in Planning. 
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Melba Richards Olga Anderson Norma Dettmer 
. Lincoln Syracuse W. D. Anderson 
Lincoln 
Fairbury Crete 


‘Bob Barnett James Howat 
Lincoln 


T. L. Boyd Ken Darby Dwight Enderle J. L. Hardesty R. D. Hoffman 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lloyd Joe Norman Peterson Gerald Salber R.L. Smith 
(April) (April) (March) Lincoln Beatrice Lincoln Nebr. City 
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Alice Gee Wm. Stiers 
Lincoln York 


Joan Bates ge 


oo . Roduey Cassner Sandra McGehee John C. Moore Wm. Morlok 


Lincoln Lincoln Beatrice Lincoln 


Years 
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Bob Buller Reid Curtis Elaine Dirksen Walter Mason ; LY £ 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Hastings JoAnne Stevens Marilyn Vogt 
tmierch) Beatrice Lincoln 
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Robert Thallas 


Lincoln 


Patricia Sperry 


Hastings 


NOT PICTURED 
Jacqueline Sheldon 
iincoin, 25 yrs. 


E. E. Hauschild 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Betty Mooney 
Hastings, 20 yrs. 


Mary L. Wynn 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Jim McGehee 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Cheryl Fitzgibbon 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Norma DeJunge 
Sutton, 5 yrs. 


Kathy Dvorak 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Kenneth Johnson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Sue Kletchka 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Janet Lange 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Owen Paulson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Richard Stake 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


storm damage. 


Spring Storm Was a Challenge to LT&T 


Pots AND wires were a tangled mess in 6,400 
Square miles of LT&T territory. A March 29 sleet 
storm had swept through the area, building up a 
coating on wires that made them look as big as 
irrigation pipe. Strong winds of from 50 to 80 miles 
an hour blasted the already burdened lines and 
poles. 

The result was predictable. Stout metal wire 
snapped like rotten thread and heavy poles broke 
like kite sticks. Over 2,500 poles were broken or 
knocked down and 3,000 crossarms splintered. In 
some areas it seemed that every span had wire 
breakage. 

Straightening it all out and restoring service 
looked like a hopeless task. A long one, at best. 

_That was the opening chapter of a real life story 
which might be titled “A Modern Day Version of 
The Spirit of Service.” 

_ Few, if any, telephone people realized it at the 
time, but the picture was not as bleak as it could 
have been. 

Continuing the story, imagine a “flash back” to 
two decades or so earlier. We see LT&T reaching a 
decision to make its toll circuits less susceptable to 
weather damage by replacing open wire leads with 
microwave towers and circuits and underground 
cable. It is an expensive project, of tremendous 
scope. 

But now in 1976 most of the toll circuits have 
been weather-proofed. And the devastating storm, 
one of the worst if not the worst, to ever hit our 
territory isolated only three towns — Milligan, Sut- 
ton and Harvard. Toll service was restored to these 
in three days, in spite of the damage. 

The storm was not selective. It hit the power 
companies as hard as it did LT&T, creating a secon- 
dary problem for our Company and causing an 
emergency which made telephone service even more 
essential. 

Telephone systems run on electricity which is 
usually provided by the same companies and dis- 
tribution systems which provide electricity for all of 
the other uses in a community. 

When commercial power fails, telephone 
systems have to fall back on standby power. 
Suddenly LT&T found itself facing 51 situations 
demanding emergency generators — and we don’t 
have that many units! Plant people scurried around 
and found the needed generators in a short time. 


Going on standby power is nothing new to 
telephone people. It happens frequently for one 
reason or another, usually for a few minutes or a few 
hours. But this time it was different. It was obvious 
that some of our locations were going to be using 
emergency power for a long, long time. 

Not every telephone exchange has its own 
emergency generator. When commercial power fails, 
the office batteries must carry the load and under 
ordinary conditions they do this until power is 
restored. These were not ordinary conditions and 
before we could get emergency generators to Graf- 
ton, Ohiowa, Carleton, Utica and Ruskin the offices 
failed. However, they were out of service for no more 
than 4% hours before emergency power was con- 
nected. 

At Geneva, the permanently mounted generator 
carried the office for 81 hours before commercial 
power was restored. At Hebron the period was 24 
hours and at York 110 hours. 

One microwave repeater station, that at Mc- 
Cool, required emergency power for 16 days. 


The most worrisome aspect to the storm was > 


that 2,300 rural and another 7,000 urban customers 
at 62 exchanges were without telephone service. 

Experienced supervisors surveying the damage 
estimated it would take three weeks to fully restore 
service. LT&Ters figuratively rolled up their sleeves 
and went at the job, completing it in 15 days. 

‘Where do you start in on a job like this?” was 
the question that immediately cropped up. One 
telephone man answered: “You find a pole that is 
still standing and work from there.” 

While thousands of customers were without 
telephone service to their homes or businesses tem- 
porarily, only the three towns were completely 
without long distance connections. Restoring that 
service was a first priority task. 

As soon as word of the extensive damage reach- 
ed Lincoln, the Supply department began to put 
together materials for rebuilding. We just don’t keep 
2,000 poles in stock, so a rapid search was started for 
the needed “sticks,” and they were obtained “from 
all over.” Some were salvaged from still standing 
aerial lines which had been replaced by buried 
cables but not yet removed. At least one load of poles 
came in from Florida. 

Employees were pulled from tasks and jobs that 
could be delayed and sent to the storm area. A total 
of 365 employees worked in the damaged area dur- 


ing the emergency. On the weekends, about 40 ad- 
ditional persons from other LT&T jobs toiled at the 
repair job. Some were from the general offices and 
hadn’t climbed a pole in years. 

Adding to the discomfort of muscles unused to 
the exertion of continual climbing was the lack of 
some of the ordinary comforts we all take for 
granted. With no electricity, it was difficult for 
restaurants to prepare food for telephone people and 
others working in the storm area. The menu was 
limited. 

Heating arrangements and lighting were either 
makeshift or unavailable, laundry and bathing 
facilities limited and it was definitely a situation 
where LT&T’ers had to “rough it.” 

We got some help from outside our Company. 
Two crews from Northwestern Bell — a foreman and 
eight men on each — assisted us in the Polk and 
Benedict areas several days. 

One thing helped us out a great deal. Several 
areas had existing buried cable which had not yet 
been cut into service. The schedule was abandoned 
and the cable put into use immediately. Included 
were 63 miles in the Osceola area, about 17 miles in 
the Rising City area, about the same at the McCool 
vicinity and 10 miles at Milford. 

Open wire lines from Nelson to Oak and from 
Surprise to Gresham were replaced with cable buried 
immediately after the storm. Another dozen miles or 
so of cable was laid on the ground for later burial 
and nearly 20 miles of figure 8 aerial cable was used 
to avoid rebuilding open wire lead. 
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Spring Storm a Challenge 


The telephone people knew they had a big job on | 
their hands and they worked like it. As a result, in 
just 15 days all service in the storm area was | 
restored. | 

The restoration job was coordinated by C. E. 
Connors, General Plant Superintendent. He called 
attention to the “spirit and extra effort of all super- 
visors and employees actually working on the storm 
damage as well as those who maintained service in 
non-storm areas with a much reduced work force.” 

Mr. Connors also said, “Although there were 
many bumps and bruises, we did not experience one 
lost-time accident during this period, which is also 
highly commendable of the first line supervisors 
and crews.”’ 

It could have been the worst storm to have hit 
our Company. It’s hard to measure because today’s 
telephone system is less vulnerable to ice storms 
than that of a few decades ago. 

Regardless, the experience proved one thing. 
Telephone people still hold the conviction that 
telephone service is a necessity and that we owe it to 
our customers to keep that service intact so far as is 
humanly possible. 


| | RT, ON 6 ae 
ABOVE: Poies were obtained from “‘ail over.’’ UPPER LEFT: Crews puiied 
hundreds of broken poles. UPPER RIGHT: Dale Weber ready to help. 
MIDDLE RIGHT: Digging equipment got lots of work. LOWER RIGHT: 


Employees doubled up to untangle twisted wires. 
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UPPER LEFT: Rich Mclaughlin ad- 
justs equipment. UPPER RIGHT: 
Armed with cutters, two men sort 
out wires. LEFT: Pair works back to 
back to pull slack and fasten wires. 
RIGHT: Volunteers found unused 
muscles as they climbed many 
poles. LOWER GROUP: Bill Eckles, 
Joe Adamson and Bob White coor- 
dinated repairs from the general 
offices. 


Common Control Exchanges Grow 


Pawnee City equipment room during cutover. 
Pawnee City Mayor Bob Moser 
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‘Exe MORE communities have been added to 
LT&T’s growing list of common control exchanges. 
Pawnee City and Humboldt both have new CXP-5 
central offices which were put into service earlier 
this year. 

They join the exchanges at Hickman and Alvo- 
Eagle which went common control last December. 
Several other communities are being served by CXP- 
Oo equipment. 

The exchange at Pawnee City was put into use 
at 6 a.m. March 39, a few hours after the devastating 
storm hit the west central part of our territory. 
Pawnee City’s new equipment is housed in a new 
building at the rear of the lot where the old exchange 
was located. It includes a four-stall garage. 

The old office has been removed and will be 
replaced by a modern business office. The exchange 
has 1,100 lines, including 180 rural. 

Making the first official call on the new ex- 
change was Bob Moser, Mayor of the community, 
who called a daughter in Omaha. 

Humboldt’s new equipment went into use about 
6 a.m. April 30. It replaces equipment installed in 
1949 and involved number changes for the Fire 
Department, Sheriff, Directory Assistance and DDD 
access. 

_. Humboldt’s equipment is installed in a new ad- 
dition to the existing building. A new garage is 
included in the project, as is remodeling of the old 
office to provide better facilities for serving the 
public. 

Humboldt Mayor Paul Lewis, an implement 
dealer, placed the first official call on the new ex- 
change. 

In both communities temporary office space was 
set up at the Nebraska Public Power office until 
construction and remodeling work could be com- 
pleted. 

The new buildings and equipment at Hickman 
and Alvo-Eagle were introduced to the people in 
open houses earlier this year. 
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Dennis Cuchiara and L. A. Genrich with customer at Hickman. 
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Mr. Geist honors Miss Richards for her 45 years. 


45 Years for Melba 


©® IT WAS a spring day in the depths of the depres- 
sion when Melba Richards first went to work in the 
telephone business. The date was June 11, 1931, the 
place was Hastings and her job title was “Student 
Operator.” 

Forty-five years and three days later Melba, 
Company representatives and several of her other 
LT&T friends gathered to observe her four and a 
half decades of telephone work. 

In those 45 years, Melba has been Chief 
Operator — 22 years at the head of Lincoln Traffic 
Unit I — and is now Traffic Personnel Supervisor. 

Executive Vice President J. E. Geist, represent- 
ing Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., 
thanked Miss Richards for her long service. He 
described her as a “pleasant, cooperative person, 
dedicated to service and intolerant of those who 
don’t want to provide 100% service to our 
customers.” 

“You have made a great contribution to this 
Company,” he told Miss Richards. 

R. B. Hobson, General Traffic Superintendent, 
agreed with Mr. Geist’s assessment of Melba’s 
qualities and added, “What I’ve noticed is her 
tremendous faculty for names. She can recall in- 
dividuals and personal things about them for 
years.” He also said, “I’ve never heard Melb? com- 
plain.” 

Melba commented of her 45 years of service: “It 
doesn’t seem like 45 years — until I start thinking of 
the changes. I’d like to stick around a few more 
years to see what’s going to happen.” Melba is 
scheduled to retire later this year. 

During the luncheon honoring her, Miss 
Richards was presented with a service emblem by 
Mr. Geist. Besides Company officers and executives, 
gathering for the occasion were Mary Bornemeier, 
LaVerne Braun, Myra Metcalf, Marie Pearson and 
Mabel Volpp. 
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How would you 
like to sign the 
work you do? 


It’s ashame that most of us don’t get to sign our work. 
Because we'd probably. do it better. Just out 
of pride. And that could mean better products and 
services for everybody. So, even if you 
don’t have to sign your work, do the kind of work you’d 
be proud to put your name on. 


America. It only works 
as well as we do. 
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KEN S KOMMENTS 


t, the story about the construction department in 
this issue, the crews believed that if it wasn’t for the 
work they did, there wouldn’t be a telephone com- 
pany. 

It’s true, of course. And the same could be said by 
employees in every one of our work sections and 
departments and it would be true there, too. 

There are no non-essential or unimportant jobs 
in the Company because such things have a way of 
self-destructing or of getting eliminated in one way or 
another — if they ever do appear in the first place. 

What’s more, it’s important for all of us in our 
very different work assignments to mesh in with the 
“sear train” of the entire Company so that it will 
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© LT&T employees are a busy lot 
even in their spare time and LT&T 
sponsors a whole flock of recre- 
ational activities for them. Shown 
on the cover are trapshooting, soft- 
ball and golf, which are now giving 
way to bowling, basketball and 
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continue to function as a smooth-running machine. 

It’s becoming increasingly important as the 
Company grows and as the technology of our in- 
dustry becomes more and more complicated. 

The Company really does need each of its work 
sectlons and departments to operate. And it needs 
one more person, too — the customer. 

_ We must never forget him because if it weren’t for 
him there would be no telephone company either. 
He’s the reason for our existence and that of any 
other Company. 

Heaven help the business whose customers 
decide they no longer want to patronize it. But of 
course this will never happen here. We won't let it. 


Hastings: A Town of Togetherness 


As THE summer sun filtered through the early 
August atmosphere, Hastings, Nebraska radiated 
something very special. Togetherness. 

Hal Lainson, Chairman of the Board for Dutton- 
Lainson Company and a member of the Board of 
Directors for LT&T, best expressed it when he said: 
“Hastings has the most impressive group of young 
people working together now that you would ever 
want to see.” 

He was visibly proud of the fact that the second 
and third generations of individuals had elected to 
stay in or to return to the community and to invest 
their talent and energy in its growth. 

Lee Blocker, Manager of the City Utilities, 
characterized Hastings as a “clean, pretty, pleasant, 
and friendly city,” with a “great potential for 
growth.” 

“Many people have become dissatisfied with the 
quality of life on the coasts,’ he observed. ‘“They are 
returning to the Midwest. Hastings has preserved 
that quality of life that is so much a part of our 
heritage.” 

Settled in the spring of 1871 by a group of 
Englishmen who had ventured west, Hastings was 
little more than a general store. The railroads were 
pushing westward, and when Hastings became the 
county seat, it attracted the Burlington Railroad 
first, then others later. 

The railroads had a stabilizing effect on the com- 
munity and stimulated its growth and prosperity. 
Hastings was named in honor of Colonel Thomas D. 
Hastings, construction engineer of the St. Joseph 
and Denver City Railroad. 


Lee Blocker 


Pioneer life is never easy, and perhaps it was 
from those early struggles that the people of 
Hastings established what ‘‘togetherness” was all 
about. 

With such solid tradition behind it, the future of 
Hastings promises, as Hal Lainson explained, “an 
appreciation of the values found in the Hastings com- 
munity.” 

One of those values is education. Hastings has 
nine elementary schools, two junior high schools, 
and two colleges. 

One is Hastings College, founded in 1882. With 
about 130 persons on the payroll, employment is 
stable. It brings an average of 700 students, who help 
to stimulate the economy. The college does so too, 
through its purchasing of supplies, services, and the 
like. 

Marvin Fink, Controller of Hastings College 
said, “There is a lot of interaction between the 
College and the community, with good feelings 
shared between the two groups.” 

Looking forward to its own centennial, Hastings 
College has plans for improvements in the form of a 
new classroom building, an addition to the science 
building, new residence halls, and a new health 
center. 

Hastings is also the home of Central Technical 
Community College, a two-year vocational-technical 
institution created and supported by the 25-county 
area of central Nebraska. 

Michael Paradise, President of CTCC, has been 
in Hastings for four years. He sees the city as stable 
and prosperous. 


Ken Bohling 
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“The role of the community college,” he com- 
mented, “is to assist the community it serves to 
develop its resources. We train students to become 
technicians in health, various services, and in trade 
areas. We help in developing resources by consultant 
work as well.” 

CTCC has designed and provides for LT&T a 
course in Basic Telephone Electronics. Employees in 
the western half of the Territory participate in the 
Program. 

Ken Bohling, Managing Editor of the Hastings 
Daily Tribune, praised Hastings for its quality of life. 

“You know,” he remarked, ‘we don’t have the 
cultural offerings of Lincoln or Omaha, but the 
College and community groups sponsor cultural 
events. We really appreciate what we have here.”’ 

One of Hastings offerings is the House of Yester- 
day, a museum that displays exhibits in natural 
history, science, astronomy, and our own pioneer 
heritage. 

Hasting’s Mayor, D. W. “Monte” Malouf 
highlighted some of the other elements of Hastings. 

“You have just about everything you’d want 
here,” he said. “The vocational-technical college is 
one of the best in the country. You have churches of 
just about every denomination and a top-notch 
school system. 

“Besides, there are three golf courses, boating 
and fishing, and other recreation facilities in the city. 
And we have the Good Samaritan Retirement 
Center.” 

Hastings is a forward-looking community. Ken 
Bohling described some of the projects under con- 
sideration. : 

“First,” he explained, ‘we are examining the 
feasibility of building a joint power plant with Grand 
Island. 


Bob Siegel “Monte” Malouf 


“Second, the railroads bisect the community and 
interfere with the efficiency of emergency services. 
With the Wyoming coal mines, the railroad traffic 
will double or triple. We’d like to see the tracks moved 
outside of Hastings. 

“Third, there is the school board bond issue fora 
new gymnasium, a pool, and expansion of girls’ 
athletics.” 

Bob Seigel, Manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, discussed other future plans for Hastings. 

“Hastings is probably one of the real sleepers in 
the Midwest when it comes to realizing potential. It 
has not drawn full focus because of its distance from 
I-80. Transportation has been a major consideration, 
but this attitude is changing. Most everyone seems to 
be sold on the industrial development potential of the 
area.” 

Bob is enthusiastic about plans for a new In- 
dustrial Development Park. Of $600,000 in bonds, 
$520,000 were raised in about ten days. 

“The potential of 812 new jobs will have quite an 
impact on how the people of the area prosper,” he 
concluded. 

“Monte” Malouf, mayor since 1972, is also 
Manager of Mode-O-Day. His plant is enjoying 
growth and expansion, and so, he has no plans torun 
for the mayorship for another term. 

“I would be spread out too thin,” he said, “and 
just wouldn’t have enough time to do justice to both 
jobs.” 

Monte cited one of his major achievements as 
mayor as widening Burlington Avenue. He also dis- 
cussed street and storm sewer improvements, 1n- 
dustrial promotion, relocation of the railroads or 
building overpasses to by-pass the railroad tracks 
that now criss-cross the city, and the proposed power 
plant project with Grand Island. 


Don Gilmore 


Right: Beach and lake area at edge of Hastings is 
one of many fine recreational facilities in the com- 
munity. 
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‘“‘Besides those projects,’ he explained, 
“Hastings is also involved in upgrading its park 
facilities by installing a new ball diamond, rest room 
facilities, and tennis courts at Carter Park. The same 
sorts of improvements are planned for Oswego 
Park.” 

A major part of Hastings is the telephone ser- 
vices. 

“You know,” said Bob Seigel, ‘‘we use the 
telephone in a rather interesting way here. We have 
round-robin conferences with our legislator once a 
week, and when we try to find people to come here to 
work, we call them. 

“There’s nothing like the personal touch and the 
real concern that comes with a direct contact. When 
potential employees have questions or reservations 
about coming into the area, wesimply call whoever is 
responsible for whatever the concern is, make the 
necessary arrangements, and call our prospect back, 
usually within a day or two.” 

The Dutton-Lainson Company has been in 
Hastings for 90 years. A manufacturing concern, it 
maintains accounts for 3,000 hardware, electrical, 
and plumbing firms that purchase from the plant. It 
has an inventory of 382,000 items and serves a 


DeLoyd Larsen “Mick’’ DeBacker 


Audrey McKeown 
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territory extending to Casper, Wyoming. 

The telephone system that serves the Dutton- 
Lainson Company is one of its most valuable 
operations. Designed by DeLoyd Larsen, now Area 
Manager for Hastings, it has three WATS lines, 10 
trunks, and 200 stations. 

At the present time, the telephone system is a 
major link in Dutton-Lainson’s data system. 
Through the telephone system, all is put into a com- 
puter and fed to the personnel on the warehouse 
floors in the main building and at the six outlying 
warehouses. “Pick” tickets are used to fill orders and 
merchandise is laid out in sequence. 

The Company expects to have direct order entry 
in which salesmen in other states will telephone in 
orders, and through a small machine attached to the 
telephone, the order will go directly to the computer 
center in Columbus, Ohio. All of these transactions 
will be accomplished in minutes. 

At a certain point in the inventory levels, the 
computer will tick off a purchase order. The printout 
will call for the manufacturer to ship a quantity of 
material of a given number. This system assures 
economy of shipping and proper turnover. In this 
way the inventory never gets dangerously low. 

The Hastings telephone operations include 10,- 
490 subscriber lines (as of 1975) and 19,839 stations 
(1975). It enjoys two-way extended service circuits 
with Glenville, Hansen, Juniata, and Kenesaw. 

“Mick” DeBacker, Equipment Foreman, ex- 
plained the PPCS system (Person-to-Person Collect 
and Special Calls by DDD), which right now is the 
only one in the Company. It is a toll ticketing system 
which does the work of 45 ticketers but uses only one- 
fourth of the space. It has acapacity of 3,000 calls per 
hour and records the calls on a tape which is changed 
twice daily. 


The Telephone Company also has two channels 
of Improved Mobile Telephone Service (IMTS) with 
30 customers. 

Mick has been in Hastings since 1937 and with 
LT&T for 30 years. He is a barbershopper and is on 
the Vestry at his church. 

Area Manager of Hastings is DeLoyd B. Larsen, 
who has been in Hastings for about five years. He has 
a list of activities a mile long, including Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the First Congregational 
Church in Hastings, Board Member of the Adams 
County Red Cross, Board Member of the Hastings 
Economic Development Corporation, Past President 
of the Hastings Chamber of Commerce, and member 
of the Hastings YMCA and Hastings Kiwanis Club. 

“Hastings is a growing community,” he said. 
“Besides that, it is a good place to live. The kids can 
take off on their bikes and ride to the other side of 
town and back again, and I can feel at ease.” 

Wire Chief Don Gilmore has been in Hastings for 
six years. He has been with the Company for a little 
more than 29 years. 

“Hastings is an easy town to live in,” he com- 
mented, “with activities for just about everyone.” 

Don has been President of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the Lions Club in Lin- 
coln. His main activities are boating, fishing, and 
skiing. 

He manages 39 craft employees and works with 
three other supervisors. 

“The name of the game is service,’ he remarked. 
“Without customers we’d have no revenues.” 

Chief Operator Audrey McKeown has been in 
Hastings and working for LT&T for 33 years. 

“It’s a great town,” she commented. “It’s small 
enough, yet it has stores and all the advantages ofa 
larger area. I can walk to and from work without any 
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LT&T Director Hal Lainson is a Hastings leader. 


difficulty, and I can live in a good neighborhood. 
They’re all good neighborhoods around here,” she 
laughed. 

Her primary activities outside the Company are 
work with her church where she is a Trustee and a 
deaconess, and her hobbies include sewing, knitting, 
and crocheting. 

She supervises 42 employees, including 22 toll 
operators and six directory assistance operators. 

The call load amounts to about 200,000 DDD 
calls completed per month, about 26,000 operator 
handled calls per month, and about 9,000 PPCS calls 
per month. 

Hastings is a together community with a 
heritage that has preserved a quality of life that 
many are now seeking. 

“In the future, we will continue to grow,” said 
Hal Lainson, “at a steady, solid rate rather than with 
a meteoric surge.”’ 

So, if its “togetherness” you’re hankering for, 
and good rewarding life-style values, Hastings is the 
place to go. It offers educational opportunities, 
churches, recreation, a wide range of public and 
professional services, and a vision for anyone who 
wants to invest in the future. 


Sutton: A Nice Place 
To Raise a Family 


S UTTON, a part of the Hastings area, has a 
manned exchange run by Harvey Gesch. Harvey has 
been a Legion Commander, Chairman of the Harvest 
Festival, and is now President of the Commercial 
Club and Volunteer Fire Department. He has served 
on the Executive Board as well. His pastimes are 
fishing and hunting, camping and boating. He has 
been in Sutton for five years and loves it. 

“Sutton is a nice place to live and to raise a 
family,” he stated. “People like you and are very 
interested in helping youth. The town offers a Youth 
Center, baseball, softball, swimming pool, good 
parks, a tennis court, Scouting, and the like.”’ 

Most of the streets in Sutton are paved. A new 
bridge is being installed and repaving is scheduled 
for the main street. It also has the Sutton Area 8 
Program for the needy, in which families temporarily 
in need of housing, furniture, or clothing can have 
these things provided until they get going again. 

Sutton also has three implement dealers, one 
irrigation dealer, three crop sprayers, two car dealers, 
one truck dealer, a grade school, and a new high 
school. There will be a bond issue on the ballot for a 
new grade school. The town also has two veterin- 
arian clinics, a rest home for the senior citizens, the 
Burlington-Northern Railroad, a rural fire depart- 
ment with a tank wagon, two pumpers, a van and 
carry-all, and an ambulance. It also has two full-time 
law enforcement officers. 

Located in north-eastern Clay County, Sutton 
was acquired by LT&T in 1917. The service was con- 
verted to dial in 1950, and A.E. Co. linefinder 
switching equipment was installed in 1960. Sutton 
has 17 Hastings toll circuits, four one-way extended 
service circuits to Clay Center, a total of 726 sub- 
scriber lines and a total of 1401 (in 1975) stations. 


Ornate Dutton-Lainson building is a landmark. 


Downtown area has plantings, attractive buildings. 
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Sutton Community Home for the elderly. 
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Sutton Manager Harvey Gesch. 


The Pioneers Care 


Helen Narweod shows her felephone fechniaue as gsedi in the Pioneer ‘ tveles 
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Boy looks at blinking bear donated by Pioneers to Lincoln Office of Mental 
Retardation. 


K VERY DAY in four different locations in Lincoln 
a Pioneer picks up a telephone and calls another 
Pioneer. The conversation might start out something 
like this: “How are you today? Is everything okay?” 

The “Pioneers” are members of the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer Association and they take 
part in a “tele-care” program designed for elderly 
Pioneer members who live alone. It is one of several 
projects carried out by the Pioneers. 

The fact that the “tele-care” program works is a 
credit to Helen Norwood. She noticed that the possi- 
bility of setting up a calling system had been dis- 
cussed and investigated. “Why don’t we do. some- 
thing about it?” she asked. 

As a result, Mrs. Norwood got the job of “doing 
something.” 

At present four retired persons in Lincoln are on 
“tele-care.” While there are other Pioneers living 
alone, they do not need or want the daily check up. 
Says Helen, many of them have other arrangements 
— relatives or friends or neighbors who keep in con- 
tact. 

Besides Mrs. Norwood, four Pioneers are work- 
ing on the project: Mary Tice, Evelyn Parker, Edith 
Parsons, and Mary Jackson. 

They make arrangements with the person they 
are assigned to call at a certain hour, or in some 
cases, to receive a call from that retired Pioneer. If 
contact is not made at the pre-arranged time, other 
steps are taken to check on the person. Somebody will 
make a personal contact in a short time. 
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Part of the large Hoaiber of Frank H. Woods Pioneer Association members 
who attended the annual banquet. 
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Mrs. Norwood is so pleased with the success of 
the telephone program that she’s working for setting 
up asimilar system in the territory. Letters have been 
sent to LT&T managers and reports from them have 
been coming back. 

“We'll take a look and will be contacting dolor 
teers in all the areas where the service is needed,”’ 
said Helen. 

The “tele-care’’ program is only one of many 
carried on by the Frank H. Woods Pioneer group 
which observed its 35th anniversary this year. 

Another one, also headed by Mrs. Norwood, was 
a project of carrying Christmas baskets of “goodies”’ 
to shut-ins last Christmas. Entirely financed by 
volunteers under Helen and her husband “Shorty,” 
the program was so well received that the Pioneers 
have planned a repeat this year, with money put in 
the budget for it. 

Not all of the Pioneers effort go towards 
themselves. In the past they have carried out public 
service projects aimed at helping handicapped 
children. 

This year, they obtained a special toy for the 
Lincoln Office of Mental Retardation for use in a 
speech therapy program. 

The toy is “Woody, the Blinking Bear.” He got 
his name from the donors and from his light bulb 
eyes, which are electronically operated. When he is 
turned on, Woody blinks his eyes in synchronism 
with the voice of anyone who talks to him. The louder 
and more distinct the speech, the brighter and better 
the blink. 

The LOMR group uses the battery operated bear 
to encourage children with speech disabilities to talk. 
All kids, disabled or otherwise, find Woody a 
fascinating Panda. 

Pioneers also have an annual trip for retired 
Pioneers and regular monthly get-togethers for them. 
They sponsor things like steak fries for all members 
and they gather each year for an annual banquet. 

Stepping down from the Pioneers presidency in 
July was Art Sharp. The new officers are Jack 
Caldwell, President; Darlene Remmers, First Vice 
President; Loal Genrich, Second Vice President; 
Marie ae abet and Dick Bauer, Treasurer. 


Retired LT&T’er George Fleck holds Darel Joynt’s rapt attention at the 
Pioneer get-together. 


Tom Goldenstein, 1974-1975 President and Art Sharp, 1975-1976 Presi- 
dent are shown as the Pioneers approached a new year. 


Art Sharp i is own with the Blinking Bear toy ibe Bisneere Gave to the 
Lincoln Office of Mental Retardation for use in speech therapy. 
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Art Keckler was the recipient at this year's pioneer Mantavious Service 
Award. He started a telephone career in 1906. 
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Y ou KNOW,” said Dave Birkel, Colonel of the 
United Way Campaign for LT&T, “someone told me 
about this boy who went to work as a busboy for one 
of the local restaurants. After one night on the job, he 
came home and told his folks that he wasn’t going to 
do that kind of work.” 

Dave continued speaking about the people at 
Goodwill Industries. 

“It makes you wonder a little when you see the 
people there. I’ve toured Goodwill four times, now. 
Almost all of the people there are handicapped in one 
way or another. Yet, they’re on the job, working, 
earning money, paying taxes like you and me. 
They’re proud to be working, proud of what they’re 
doing. They have their self-respect. 


Tom 
Goldenstein: 
VAN ° 
Agencies 
provide 
essential 
services.’ 


“Tf it weren’t for Goodwill, who knows where 
most of them would be. Some would probably be on 
welfare, and the rest would probably be living 
worthless lives somewhere.”’ 

The agencies that comprise the United Way in 
Lincoln are geared especially to meet the needs of 
families and individuals who are in trouble, who 
have handicaps, or who suffer from some special 
needs that are otherwise not being met by the 
community. 

Tom Goldenstein, Co-colonel of the United Way 
Campaign for LT&T, pointed out that it is a fact that 
many persons are underprivileged “‘and do not have 
the financial where-with-all to help themselves. 
Agencies like the Open Door Health Center provide 
essential services for these people so that they are not 


Dave Birkel: 
“They have 
their self- 
respect.’ 


forced to deprive themselves or their families of care 
just because they cannot afford it.” 

But the work of the United Way agencies is not 
limited only to the underprivileged. As Connie Tracy, 
Service Representative in Unit IIIand member of the 
United Community Services Council for the United 
Way, indicated, “United Way organizations are ones 
that everyone can benefit from. They help families 
facing disaster and catastrophy, no matter who they 
are. Anyone might need them at just about any time.” 

Sandy Steider, Supervisor of Orders and 


Connie Tracy: 
“Everyone can 
benefit from 

United Way.”’ 
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United Way: A Way for You 


Accounts and member of the United Community 
Services Council, looks at participation in the United 
Way from a little different angle. 

“Part of all of our obligations is to help people 
who are not as fortunate as we are. There are many 
many people who really need our help when the chips 
are down. And, potentially everyone can benefit from 
one or another of the United Way organizations, 
either through financial aid or through other kinds of 
aid and supportive services. Really, the agencies are 
for all of us.” 

Lorene Lienhart, Operator in Unit IT, knows that 
we all are concerned with what our money will do for 
those whom we wish to help. 

“If each person who gives to the United Way 
could just visit one of the agencies receiving benefits 


Lorene 
Lienhart: “I 
was especially 


the family 
shelter."’ 
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from this program, I am sure that they would 
appreciate what is being done with their money. I 
was especially impressed with the Family Shelter, 
where people who are burned out of their homes and 
women and children who are deserted by their 
husbands and fathers may find a temporary home 
among the kindest of people. I say ‘Please consider 
supporting the United Way. Someday even you 
might need it.’ ”’ 

Lorene is a member of the United Community 
Services Council. 

Bob Buller, Plant Staff Supervisor-Personnel, 
emphasized certain sides of the United Way effort 
that many persons may not be aware of. 

“People throughout Lincoln give time and effort 
away from their jobs to provide needed services. The 


impressed with 


Sandy Steider: 
“Our 

obligation is to 
help people not 
as fortunate.” 


money that each of us contributed stays in our 
community to provide services for anyone here who 
needs help. It is important to give something to 
support these agencies.”’ 

Bob, like the other members of the United 
Community Services Council at LT&T, believes that 
more would contribute to United Way if they could 
visit the agencies and see for themselves what their 
money is doing. Individuals may donate a lump sum 
or may have a specified amount deducted from each 
paycheck throughout the calendar year. Anyone may 
specify which agency or agencies should receive his 
or her gift. 

It’s there for your family, your friends and 
neighbors, for you. The United Way. 


Bob Buller: ‘‘It 
is important to 
give something 
to support 
these 
agencies.” 
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Top: “We have the best bunch of people you'd 
ever want,” said Bob Cardwell. 


Center: Splicer Ed Taylor works in a manhole on 
cable. 


Right: General Construction Foreman Jerry Sievers 


coordinates six heavy construction crews. 


Far Right: Don Williams, General Cable Foreman, 
pointed out that splicing is a big job. 


Construction: a Year-Round Activity 


N THAT day, Dale Hedrick and his crew were 
burying underground cable along South Street in 
Lincoln from 48th to 70th Streets to increase the 
capacity of the southeastern quadrant of Lincoln. 
Sieg Pikschus and his crew were working aerial line 
north of Lincoln on Highway 77. 

South of Hickman, Nebraska, a splicing crew 
was working on cutting in a new 400-foot piece of 
cable to replace cable that had gotten wet. In 
Hickman, C. D. “Buck” Bucknell and his crew were 
working on buried cable maintenance. West of York 
on Highway 34, John Summers and his crew were 
installing buffers along 62 feet of buried cable to 
protect it from lightning. 

Northwest of Bellwood, Bill Peppercorn’s crew 
was burying cable, until an equipment breakdown 
caused a delay in their progress. North of Weeping 
Water, John Helm and his crew were burying cable. 
Another splicing crew was working in a manhole at 
48th and Superior Streets in Lincoln. 

And these crews represent only a portion of 
LT&Ters in Lincoln and in Territory working with 
the Company’s construction program. 

| We usually think of construction work being 
primarily a summer activity, but not so with LT&T 
and many other public utilities. Construction work 
goes on year-round. The crews are outside when the 
temperature is climbing up to 100° or dropping down 
towards zero. 

Bob Cardwell, Supervisor of Construction, stated 
that one of the major construction responsibilities is 
to maintain existing service and equipment, in- 
cluding aerial cable, buried cable, underground 
cable, poles, and crossarms. 

General Cable Foreman Don Williams ex- 
plained, “There are essentially two types of cable. 
Underground cable is cable run through conduit and 
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placed underground. One usually finds this type of 
cable in cities and towns. Buried cableis cable buried 
directly in the ground, like one would find in rural 
areas.” 

Working with Don are four cable foremen in 
charge of 27 Cable Splicing Crews: 18 in Lincoln, 3in 
Hastings, 2 in York, 1 in Beatrice, 1 in Nebraska City, 
1 in Tecumseh, and 1 in Hebron. Don also works with 
one Plant Inspector who is in charge of three Buried 
Cable Locators. 

“Cable splicers work in two-man teams,” Don 
continued. “Cables run up to 3600 pairs. When there 
is splicing to be done, it is a big job. The splicing 
crews have the advantage of a semi-automatic splic- 
ing machine. The machine must be threaded from 
both sides with all pairs, and then it does the rest. It 
makes the job of splicing much more efficient and 
economical.”’ 

Another priority activity is to restore outages 
caused by storms, broken water mains, accidental 
cutting of buried cable, or any other unpredictable 
event. About 60% of construction activity is devoted 
to new construction projects. 

General Construction Foreman Jerry Sievers 1s 
responsible for six area-based heavy construction 
crews consisting of one each in Beatrice, David City, 
Hastings, Nebraska City, Tecumseh, and York, two 
floating Cable Plowing Crews, and one tree trimming 
crew, all of which are based in Lincoln. 

“The construction work force,’ Jerry com- 
mented, ‘“‘is about 150 strong, including line crews, 
cable crews, office staff, and supervisors.” 

City Foreman Rod Lane is responsible for six 
heavy construction crews in the Lincoln area, con- 
sisting of 1 Aerial Town Crew, 1 Aerial Rural Crew, 3 
Buried Cable Crews, and 1 Underground Cable Crew. 

Many construction jobs are entry-level jobs, and 


Dale Hendrick: ‘Construction is an important part 
of the whole ball of wax.” Jerry Whirl: “It’s great to work outside.”’ 


a good ‘many LT&Ters started their careers doing 
construction work. 

John Helms, Construction Foreman, observed 
that “you learn a lot about what the telephone in- 
dustry is really about when you work construction.” 

It seems like something of an understatement to 
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Mike Gittins, ‘‘Buck’’ Bucknell, Charlie Clauss work on buried cable at 
Hickman. 
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Steve King: ‘You learn a lot working construction.” 


Ron Brown: “It is dirty, sweaty work.” 


Construction: 


say that construction is important in LT&T’s overall 
operations. 

Buck Bucknell put it this way: “ ‘George,’ I said to 
a fellow out at Auburn (i.e., George Eggleston, Area 
Manager of Auburn), ‘if we didn’t do this work, you 
might just as well go home.’ ”’ 


Bob Schmidt, paue Volzke Sune. on saline cable at Hickman. 
a 


Ron Graphenteen: 


Ron Aughenbaugh: ‘“‘We work outside year- 
round.” career.” 


John Summers laughed. “How important is con- 
struction? Well, it’s like this. There wouldn’t be a 
Telephone Company without construction. It’s what 
construction does that connects the customer’s 
telephone to the switchroom.” 

It is an absolutely essential part of the ability of 
the Company to provide dependable service. 

Jack Spahn, a veteran of three years, explained, 
“a lot of people think it’s an ‘all brawn-no brain’ job, 
but it’s not. It takes know-how, and sometimes when 
you don’t have exactly what you need to do the job, it 
takes imagination. A lot of these guys are always 
thinking about how to modify a tool or a piece of 
equipment to make the job easier and more efficient. 
A lot of them come up with darned good ideas. But 
you can’t do that unless you know what you re do- 
ing.” 

Splicer Doug Volzke has worked with construc- 
tion for 13 years. “I like the sense of freedom and 
independence. We’re responsible to do a job and do it 
right. We’re trained for that. It’s a good feeling to 
know that you’ve done well.” 

But no job is perfect. Construction personnel 
have their own share of discomforts and problems. It 
is a hot, dirty, sweaty job during the summer, and itis 
cold during the winter. Road crews are sometimes 
away from home a week ata time. Construction was 
not made for everyone. 

Foremen and crews alike seemed to agree that 
“the guys we get are usually good fellows. You just 
get a new one trained and he’s promoted or he can’t 
take the physical nature of the job, so he’s gone. Then 
you've got to start all over.” 

Bob Cardwell commented, “We don’t have a for- 
mal training program for our construction personnel. 
They get what they need to know on the crews.” 
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“It's a good spot to start a Ed Taylor: ' we s laeea to know you've dane a good 


job.”’ 
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Safety, too, is a key consideration. “The work is 
always hazardous,” Bob continued. “There’s danger 
whenever anyone works around heavy equipment in 
the vicinity of power lines. You need men out there 
who are safety conscious and who can inspire a new 
worker with a strong sense of safety-consciousness.”’ 

And then there are the perennial problems of not 
having enough men and equipment. 

When it comes to weather, new workers and 
veterans alike realize a couple of incontrovertable 
facts: you can’t control the weather, and regardless of 
weather conditions, you have to be on the job. When 
it’s hot, it’s hot, and when it’s cold, it’s cold. If thereis 
a storm, there are bound to be outages that require 
immediate attention. And sometimes it means long 
days or late calls. 

During the winter, the Company provides the 
crews with shelters where the men can get warm, and 
the manholes afford some protection against the 
elements. Besides, as everyone from groundmen to 
supervisors agreed, “if you decide you aren’t going to 
be cold, you aren’t cold.” 

“It’s like anything else,” commented Glen 
Trebelhorn and Jeff Brown, “if you go ice fishing 
during the winter, you dress for it. It’s the same here 
on this job.” 

Summer, winter, fall, spring — the work goes on, 
maintaining outside plant, installing cable, working 
the lines, adding to existing plant. 

“One of the big problems we have,” said Bob 
Cardwell, ‘are the incidental outages caused by 
someone who accidentally cuts a line we have buried. 
One of the big problems we face is convincing the 
public to call us before they dig to find out if we have 
any buried cable. 

“Soon, we hope to have one central number for 
anyone to call before they dig. We hope to have infor- 
mation on all the buried plant for all the utilities 
available so that the individual has only onenumber 
to call. 

‘We hope that the public will respond so that we 
all can eliminate the needless damage to outside 
facilities and the needless expense of repair. 

“You know,” Bob concluded, “I think we have the 
best bunch of people you’d ever want. They take pride 
in their work. We have excellent leadership in the 
first and second lines of supervision. There’s a strong 
sense of loyalty, and there’s a good healthy sense of 
competition among the men when they face a 
challenge. They want to get the job done properly and 
as quickly as possible.” 

The work of the construction department is a 
massive operation extending the length and breadth 
of LT&T’s 22-county territory. Not only does it 
provide the vital link between the customer 
telephones and our switchrooms, it also involves 
more than 150 men and women working to be ab- 
solutely certain that outside plant is in service and 
dependable. 


Dorothea Heckman Retires 


® DOROTHEA C. Heckman retired August 1, wind- 
ing up a telephone career that started more than 35 
years ago. Her net credited service date is March 1, 
1941, but she actually trained as a 
Student Operator in the fall of 1940. 

Dorothea got her first operating 
experience at Friend, where she 
worked until November, 1949, when 
the exchange was converted to dial 
operation. At that time, she trans- 
ferred to Lincoln Unit I. Since 
December, 1967, she has been Assist- 
ant Chief Operator in that unit. 

Dorothea will maintain her residence in Lincoln, 
but travel frequently to Beaver Crossing where a 
brother lives. She plans to tour the Black Hills and go 
on to Washington State to visit two nieces. Other 
trips are in the future, but not yet mapped out. 

A person who likes activity, Dorothea has an- 
nounced that she intends to take up the game of golf. 


Waldo Harrington at Leisure 


® WALDO W. Harrington retired August 1, closing a 
career with LT&T of over 39 years. He went to work at 
Tecumseh a as a Janitor March 1, 1947 and has been at 
) that exchange since. 
| Mr. Harrington became 
Building Service Attendant in 1968. 
Now that he is retired, Waldo 
yy plans to tour Canada to see a friend. 
jn He also is looking forward to spend- 
ing lots of time with his hobby col- 
 lecting antique glassware and china 
{. _ and expects to devote a lot of time to 
n/» | attending auctions and so forth. 
Hes is Sather well known locally for hisimpressive 
collection of salt and pepper shakers, numbering over 
3,000 pairs. Perhaps he will be able to add to this 
collection now that he has an abundance of free time. 


John R. Shipp Goes Fishing 


@ JOHN R. Shipp retired on August 4, rounding out 
an LT&T career of 35 years of net credited service, 
right to the day. His first job with the Company was 
that of Construction Groundman. 
Since February, 1964, John has 
been a Service Foreman. He has 
worked in Seward as wellas Lincoln. 
Mr. Shipp chose to retire 2 
years or so early and he has lots of 
plans for his retirement. First he an- 
nounced his intention to move to Un- 
ion, where he has a house on the 
nearby Lake Waconda. He also 
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plans to travel to Florida in a new travel trailer and 
then go on to Texas and California for a brother’s 
retirement next March. Then all will head for 
Canada together. 

John says his hobbies are fishing and hunting 
and he plans to do a lot of those two things. 


H. E. Velte Retired, but Busy 


@ H. E. VELTE, Directory Supervisor, has entered a 
new career, as of the first of September. He’s now 
retired, but he is still busy. 
at He has long been active with the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Lin- 
coln Foundation and he plans to 
} keep right on with these activities 
ey and he’s also toying with the idea of 
accepting a job offer besides. 

Herb has been in the telephone 
. business since 1937, when he started 
selling telephone advertising. He 
*!} = = came to the Nebraska Telephone 
Directory Company, a subsidiary of LT&T, in 
February 1942 and remained with that company 
until it was sold to the General Telephone Directory 
Company in 1968. He then transferred to LT&T as 
Directory Supervisor. 

Herb announced plans to take an extensive trip 
to Ireland, Scotland, and Austria in September. He’s 
also a hobby bowler and after he gets back you can 
expect to see Herb around the Company bowling ac- 
tivities. 


A. L. Griffis Gloses Career 


© ALBERT L. Griffis, Lincoln, retired July 1, com- 

pleting a telephone career of over 20 years. 
Mr. Griffis came to LT&T in November 1955 asa 
Janitor and later worked as Assist- 


“ ant Custodian, Frameman, Ware- 

% houseman, Clerk and, from 1968, as 
4 Senior Clerk. 

\r —f Upon retiring, he started to put 

mo. f in effect plans to travel to Boston 

7 takes quite a bit of his spare time, but 

ta he intends to find time to fish with 

his wife. It’s apparent that Mr. Griffis has already 

begun to fill his retirement with activity. 


and then to Oregon to see relatives. 
He’s Mayor of Alvo, a job which 


O. B. ‘‘Bus’”’ Dill Retires 


® O. B. “BUS” Dill, David City, retired July 1, clos- 
ing a telephone career of nearly 34 years. Mr. Dillhas 
served as Wire Chief at David City since 1956. 


In the fall of 1945 Bus went to 
work at Weeping Water. A month 
later he was in David City, where he 
remained. His service was bridged 
later to include three years of work 
prior to that time. His retirement 
came after a full year on Sickness 
Disability. 

Now that he is retired, Bus is 
making use of a 27-foot camper 
trailer and has already traveled to Colorado and 
made other plans. 

Mr. Dill considers bowling, golf and bicycling his 
hobbies and plans to devote some of his leisure time 
to these activities. 


Three Service Milestones 
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Mr. Faulkner Mr. Cook Mr. Yates 


@® FEW LT&T employees see them on a day to day 
basis, but their decisions are central to the Com- 
pany’s operations. 

The members of the Board of Directors are very 
much a part of LT&T’s team and they are every inch 
Telephone People. 

Three of our directors reached service milestones 
this year: E. J. Faulkner now has 20 years with the 
Company, while W. W. Cook and Burham Yates each 
have 15. 

Mr. Faulkner lives in Lincoln and is President of 
Woodman Accident and Life Company; Mr. Yates 
also lives in Lincoln and is Chairman of the Board of 
First National Bank; Mr. Cook lives in Beatrice and 
is President of the Beatrice National Bank. 


Wilma Wergin Promoted 


®@ WILMA Wergin has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief Operator 
in Traffic Unit I, replacing 
Dorothea Heckman, who retired. 

Mrs. Wergin has been with 
LT&T since February, 1944, when 
she was hired as a Student 
Operator. In 1950 she became a Ser- 
vice Assistant, a position she held 
at the time of her promotion. 
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Silas Bush, Retired, Dies 


@® SILAS F. Bush, retired Voucher Supervisor, died 
in California June 29. He had been retired since Oc- 
tober 1, 1953. 

“Si” first worked for LT&T as 
o™ Traveling Auditor in 1919. He left 
. LT&T in 1926 for other work and 
ks t was employed by Mountain States 

. Telephone Company in Denver from 

1927 to 1929. 
ma k? f Traveling Auditor again and in 
4s January, 1949, Voucher Supervisor. 
After retirement, Mr. Bush moved to California 


At that time he returned to 
LT&T as Accountant, became 
and had lived for some years at Menlo Park. 


Ricka Schenk, Fairbury, Dies 


® RICKA G. Schenk, retired Fairbury Operator, 
passed away July 1. She had been retired since June 
1966. 
| w] Mrs. Schenk went to work for 
LT&T in Fairbury and served with 
unbroken service record until her 
retirement. She spent her entire 
career at the operating board. She 
_retired when the Fairbury office was 
| converted to dial operation. 
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Lb a After retirement Ricka re- 
SED) ses # mained in Fairbury where she had 
ME ety nee developed many friendships. 


Funeral services were held July 5 at Zion United 
Church of Christ at Gladstone. Burial was at Fair- 
bury Cemetery. 


Joe Abrams, Passes Away 


® JOSEPH M. Abrams, retired Wire Chief, died July 
18. He was 89 years old. 

Mr. Abrams retired in 1952, with 48 years of 
service in the telephone industry. He 
started with the Dorchester Tele- 
phone Company at Dorchester in 
1904 and also worked for the Ne- 
braska Telephone Company and the 
Mutual Telephone Company of Hill 
City, Kansas. 

He came to LT&T in 1910 as a 
Lineman and was Wire Chief at 
Seward and Dorchester; Manager at 
Shelby, Clay Center, Fairmont, Osceola, and Weep- 
ing Water; and Wire Chief at Plattsmouth and 
Seward. 

At the time of his retirement he was Wire Chief at 


the Mead Ordnance Plant. Upon retiring, he made 
his home at Dorchester. 

Funeral services took place July 21 at The 
Methodist Church in Dorchester, and interment was 
at Dorchester Cemetery. 


‘‘Heinie’’ Taedter Dies 


@ H.G. “HEINIE” Taedter died Monday, August 23. 
He had been retired from the Plant Department since 
December 1960. 

Mr. Taedter worked for LT&T 
from 1915, starting at Hastings. 
After a hitch in military service dur- 
ing World War I, he worked at 
Stromsburg, Fairmont, Fairfield 
and Harvard, where he served as 
Gem Exchange Manager. 

V5 ie He moved to Superior in 1935 
gesave and to Hebron, as Wire Chief, in 1939 

: bez ee where he remained until his retire- 
ment. After retiring, Mr. Taedter remained in 
Hebron. 

Funeral services were August 26 at First St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church in Hastings and interment 
was at Lincoln Memorial Park cemetery in Lincoln. 


Walter Geist Claimed by Death 


© ON JULY 29 the telephone industry lost one of its 
life-long friends and supporters, Walter M. Geist. Mr. 
Geist began to work for the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany in March, 1929 as a Warehouseman. In 1942 he 
resigned as a Switchman from LT&T to work for the 
War Department of Civilian Services. 

Mr. Geist was one member of a family long 
associated with the telephone industry. He was a 
brother of William Geist, Conrad Geist and the late 
Alex M. Geist, uncle of Joe, Jack and Jim Geist, and 
grandfather of Catherine Pappas Blair. 


Brewer Woods Fatally Injured 


® BREWER C. Woods, grandson of the founder of 
the Lincoln Telephone Company and son of Mr. 
Frank H. Woods, Chairman of the Board, died on 
August 1 of injuries received in an auto accident. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Woods was a director 
and executive of the Sahara Coal Company of Chi- 
cago, a trustee of the Chicago Zoological Society 
and a trustee and secretary of the Woods Charit- 
able Fund, founded by his grandfather. Mr. Woods 
had also worked for the Chicago Sun-Times and 
Midwest Magazine as Graphics Editor. 
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LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 68501 
ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


Can anyone do 
what you do 
any Setter? 


You’re pretty darn good at your job. 
But today, we all have to consider how we can do 
our work a little better. That’s how 
each of us can help keep our jobs here in America. 
For now and for the future. 


America. It only works 
as well as we do. 
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THE LINCOLN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 68501 


THOMAS C. WOODS, JR. 
PRESIDENT 


Employees and Pensioners: 


Iam very proud of the support which employees and pensioners 
of our Company gave to the 1977 United Way and Community Chest 
campaigns conducted within the Company. The campaigns outside of 
Lincoln were very successful and the United Way campaign in Lincoln 
resulted in the largest employee - employer gift in the city. 


The United Way and Community Chest campaigns in our 
Company are traditionally successful because they are conducted and 
supported by employees who are interested in the welfare of the citizens 
of their communities. All of us benefit from the services and assistance 
provided by the agencies receiving support from these campaigns. 
Certainly they do more than their fair share in improving our quality 
of life, 


I commend each of you for your generous support of these 
worthwhile efforts and for the concern which you have expressed for 
the welfare of others. 


Sincerely, 7 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr. hf, 


President 
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Executive Secretaries 


They Work With People 


A CAREER is not something that just happens. 
You need to plan, set goals and objectives, establish 
something to work for. The job of career planning 
and career development is usually a lifetime process. 
By the time retirement rolls around, you can look 
back over a twenty or thirty or forty year career and 
say, “my, I’ve really come a long way.” 

Margaret Small, Private and Executive Secre- 
tary for Mr. Thomas C. Woods, Jr., LT&T’s Presi- 
dent, started her career thirteen years ago as an oper- 
ator in Unit I. 

“IT knew I didn’t want to be an operator all of my 
life,” she smiled. “‘I had always thought about being 
a secretary in high school. I guess that’s what I really 
wanted to do.” 


Margaret Small: “To be a good 
secretary you need your boss’ trust 
and confidence, because without that 
you can't do anything.” 


After about six months, Margaret began work- 
ing as a General Traffic clerk. And about six months 
later, she became a stenographer in General Traffic. 

Three and a half years later, she was transferred 
to the Personnel Department as a clerk, and within a 
year, she had been promoted to Senior Secretary. 

In August, 1973, she became Senior Secretary in 
the Office of the Executive Vice President (then, Vice 
President Operations), andin January, 1975, she was 
promoted to Private and Executive Secretary to the 
Executive Vice President. 

In January, 1976, she became Private and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary in the Office of the President. 

“You know,” she commented, “‘there is no sub- 
stitute for working up through the Company. Each 
job I’ve had has required a little different knowledge 
about the Company. 

‘A person learns so much about the Company in 
each job, and all of that knowledge is very helpful. 

“Just imagine,” she continued, ‘““whatit would be 
like for someone from outside. It is so difficult to be 
effective unless you do know the Company, and it 
takes time to learn.”’ 

Margaret sees her first responsibility as a 
secretary as keeping her boss happy. 

“Mr. Woods is a wonderful man and a fine person 
to work for,” she explained. “It’s important that he 
have someone he can depend upon in this office. 

“To be a good secretary, you need your boss’ trust 
and confidence, because without that, you can’t do 
anything,” she concluded. 

Margaret’s days are fairly quiet. Her activities 
generally include handling the mail, filing, typing, 
answering the telephone, and executing whatever 
tasks Mr. Woods requests. 

‘We sometimes receive calls from customers who 
are having difficulties. That’s where a knowledge of 
the Company really helps,” she said. 

“After all, our revenue comes from our custo- 
mers, and it’s our job to be sure that they are pleased 
and satisfied.” 

Lela Kelliher, Private and Executive Secretary to 
the Executive Vice President, came to work at LT&'T 
in the summer of 1970. She worked as a Senior 
Secretary in General Traffic until her transfer to the 
Executive Office in December, 1975. 

“It was really quite an experience going to work 
in General Traffic,” she began. “Traffic handles a 
wide variety of things, including toll forecasting, 
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They Work With People. . . 


(continued from page 3) 


equipment, installations, and engineering. 

“Tt was an excellent introduction into the whole 
Company,” she continued. “All the departments 
seem to be so interrelated that when you get to know 
something about one, you usually know a little 
something about the others. 

“That background has been very helpful to mein 
my work here,” she explained. “Everything Mr. Geist 
does is related to the whole Company. We have con- 
stant contact with the other departments. 

“We have contact with the customers, too, par- 
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Lela Kelliher: “All the departments 
seem to be so interrelated that when 
you get to know something about one, 
you usually know a little something 
about the others.”’ 


ticularly when they are having difficulties. Because 
the customers are so important to the Company, itis 
essential that we get them in touch with the people 
who can help the most.” 

Lela likes her job and sees it as both interesting 


and challenging. 

“Tt is an important job,” she commented. “After 
all, the Executive Vice President is important, and 
most of my jobentails assisting him in any way Ican. 

“T can do that by being efficient with the duties I 
have, and I can do that by becoming as knowledge- 
able as possible about the Company,” she concluded. 

Phyllis Cummins is Investor Relations Manager 
in the Office of the Vice President-Treasurer. She 
came to work for LT&T directly from high school asa 
payroll clerk in Disbursement Accounting. She then 
worked as a junior secretary for John McKenzie in 
the Eastern District Office. 

She then left the Company so that she could go to 
college. During that time, she got married and raised 
a family. She returned to LT&T in 1960 as a fill-in 
secretary for the executive offices. 

In 1962, she began to work permanently in the 
Treasurer’s office. 

“This job is really interesting,” she began. “It 
seems like there’s something different coming up all 
the time. 

“We work very closely with the stockholders. 
They are owners of the Company, after all, so they re 
a pretty important group of people. 

“TI answer routine questions for them,” she con- 
tinued, “I answer their mail, and transfer stocks 1n 
the books. 

“Of course, I have my regular duties — opening 
the mail, answering the telephone, in general, doing 
whatever my boss wants me to do for him. 

“After eighteen years,” she laughed, ‘‘J have a 
hard time imagining working anywhere else. The 
Company benefits are great, and the Company 1S SO 
good to its employees. 

“Tt seems like no matter where you work, your job 
is important. You usually have contact with other 
departments.” 

An eighteen-year veteran at LT&T, Helen Short 
is the Private and Executive Secretary in the Con- 
troller’s Office. When she first came to LT&T, she 
worked in Revenue Accounting as an Accounting 
Machine Operator. In 1964, she became a secretary 
for Mr. Connealy in the Data Processing Center. She 
continued to work for him when he was promoted to 
Controller in April of 1966. 

“T like working with people,” Helen began, “and I! 
have good people to work with. It is a real asset in MY 
Job. 

“There is a lot of variety in my work. For one 
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Phyllis Cummins: “We work very 
closely with the stockholders. They 
are the owners of the Company, after 
all, so they’re a pretty important 


group of people.”’ 


thing, I try to handle as much of the routine work as | 
can for my boss. He really is a very busy man and 
should be free to attend to the important things of his 
job. 

“T suppose that some people might not be happy 
with routine work,” Helen laughed. “But a job is 
anything you want to make it. With schooling and a 
willingness to learn as much as you can on the job, 
you can do just about anything you want to. Heaven 
knows that there are plenty of opportunities in this 
Company.” 

Opportunity may have been the key for Mila 
Guenther, Private and Executive Secretary to the 
Vice President Customer Services. When she first 
came to LT&T ten years ago, she thought her job in 
Disbursement Accounting as an Accounting Ma- 
chine Operator would be a temporary one. After a 
little over a year, however, she became a secretary in 
General Accounting. In the summer of 1970, she 


became a Senior Secretary in General Commercial, 
and in July, 1976, she was promoted to her current 
job. 

“Every job here is a valuable one,” she said. “An 
individual can learn the value of accuracy, for exam- 
ple, or the importance of producing good work, or 
things about the Company and the way it works. It 
seems as though just about every job is a learning 
experience. 

“T guess that is why I have so enjoyed my years 
with the telephone Company. I have just learned a 
lot, and the more I have learned, the more rewarding 
my career has been.” 

Mila is responsible for routine matters, like open- 
ing the mail, maintaining files, typing, answering 
the telephone, and greeting visitors. 

“Beyond my regular job responsibilities,’ she 
explained, “I do whatever my boss wants me to do. 
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.aJjob is anything 
you want to make it. With schooling 
andawillingnesstolearn. . .youcan 


Helen Short: “. . 
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do just about anything you want to.’ 
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They Work With... 


(continued from page 5) 


“We have a lot of contact with various depart- 
ments — General Plant, General Traffic, Lincoln 
Operations to name a few. It is very important to us 
and to the Company that our contacts with the other 
departments is accurate, that we do our work right.” 

Careers are possible for just about anyone who 
wants one. Perhaps Mila explained career progress 
best in talking about her own job. 

“Right now, my main concern is to learn as much 
as possible about this particular job. 1am very happy 
and very satisfied. I guess I always have been. One 


thing I’ve learned. It won’t be time to even think of 
moving on until I’ve mastered this job. So that’s what 
I’m going to be doing.”’ 


Mila Guenther: “Every job here is a 
valuable one. . . It seems as though 
just about every job is a learning ex- 
perience.” 


Stately tower is a landmark. 
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Anna Ragland 


River Town in 1854 


Plattsmouth: A Town With a History 


\ View JUST a hint of autumn chill in the air and 
the leaves barely tinted red, the atmosphere of 
Plattsmouth was electric with anticipation. Platts- 
mouth, Nebraska was just hours from opening its 
45th annual Kass Kounty King Korn Karnival. 

“Itis an annual event that involves the farmers 
and the merchants,” explained Lloyd Fitch, Presi- 
dent of the 1976 Karnival. “Everyone cooperates in 
preparing and putting on this celebration.”’ 

With the main street cordoned off, a long white 
stripe painted down the center, and the carnival rides 
standing as a mute testimonial to the coming events, 
Plattsmouth indeed has much to celebrate. 

City Inspector Dale Bowman, Past President of 
the Karnival and Program Chairman, relaxed for a 
moment over a cup of coffee. 

“Ttis one of the most outstanding fall festivals in 
the Midwest,” he was explaining between arrange- 
ments for ice rings that threatened to melt on the spot 
and plans for a quick dinner before the opening 
ceremonies. “It started during the Depression when 
the town really needed a morale boost, something to 
take their minds off the times.” 

“Tt really is quite an occasion for us,” interjected 
Anna Ragland, Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Karnival Secretary. 

Plattsmouth has quite a history, and the Kar- 
nival is only one part of it. 

“A lot of folk don’t realize that Plattsmouth is the 


Alice Perry Dale Bowman 


site of the first white settlement in this area,” con- 
tinued Dale. “A group of Spanish mercenaries decid- 
ed to winter over at the mouth of the Platte River in 
154), 

Plattsmouth itself started as a rivertown in 1854 
and depended on the riverboats for its commerce. In 
1869 the character, purpose, and direction of the town 
changed when the Burlington-Missouri Railroad 
built tracks westward from Plattsmouth. 

Perky, petite Alice Perry is 74 years young. She 
has volunteered her services at the Cass County 
Museum for sixteen years, and she is considered the 
local authority in Plattsmouth history. Fondly called 
Miss Plattsmouth, she was given the Good Neighbor 
Award at Ak-sar-ben this year. 

“Oh, my,” laughed Alice, one of the local 
authorities on the community’s history. ‘““Those were 
the days. When the railroad shops were located here, 
between 600 and 700 people came to Plattsmouth. 
That’s a lot of people.”’ 

In 1920 the shops were moved to Havelock, nowa 
part of Lincoln, giving the town a severe Shock. But 
the people of Plattsmouth are made of stern stuff, and 
the town survived. 

During the past fifty years, Plattsmouth has 
grown to a population of approximately 7,000. Today 
it thrives on farming, cattle feeding, manufacturing, 
and retail sales. It is the county seat for Cass County, 
and so it houses both county and city government. 
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Lloyd Fitch 


Plattsmouth: A Town With a History. . . 


Located on the Missouri River at the mouth of the 
Platte River, Plattsmouth is fifty-five miles from Lin- 
coln and eighteen miles from Omaha. 

In some ways, this locale has been a mixed bless- 
ing for Plattsmouth. 

Although some callita “bedroom community,” it 
has an identity in its own right, as Mayor Clayton 
Rhylander pointed out. 

“Plattsmouth is not a bedroom community. It 
doesn’t have to take a back seat to anybody,” he said. 

A Plattsmouth resident since 1943, Clayton has 
served on the city council and has been mayor for 
four years. 

“It’s a good, friendly town,” he explained. “We’re 
willing to grow, and we will grow with excellent 
leadership in all areas to nurture and to guide us.” 

Bill Metzger, Director of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, pointed out that the community is 
committed to orderly growth. 

“Slow steady growth is good for everyone,” he 
commented. 

One step in that direction is the acquisition of an 
eighteen-acre industrial tract designed to provide a 
commercial and industrial base for the community. 
In addition, Plattsmouth has enjoyed three major 
housing projects in the past three years and has 
recently completed a new high school. 

Clayton Rhylander praised the volunteer rescue 
and fire department as the finest in the State. 

“We have a new rescue unitand anew fire barn,” 
he explained, “‘and we plan to get an additional fire 
truck in the near future.” 

The police department consists of nine persons 
on the force, with four full-time dispatchers. The jail 
is modern and up-to-date, and the department itself 
is, in Clayton’s words, ‘‘the best there is.” 


Public Works Director Art Hellwig has been in 
Plattsmouth for twenty-one years. He went to work 
for the city in 1960 and joined the Public Works 
Department in 1970. 

The city water comes from the Platte River, with 
wells in the Missouri River bottom. In 1973, the city 
acquired a water treatment plant to soften hard 
water. Fluoridation is a part of the water treatment 
processes. The city is planning for a secondary 
sewage treatment facility. 


Ray Evers, Superintendent of the Masonic 
Home, is a jovial man with a warm laugh anda merry 
twinkle in his eyes. He has lived in Plattsmouth all of 
his life. 

Masonry pioneered nursing care for the elderly 
in Nebraska during the nineteenth century. The 
Home was founded in 1903 so that Masons could care 
for their own members. Now it is a home for about 75 
persons, who are cared for by a staff of 43. 

“We have a lot to be grateful for,” said Ray. 
“Rivers on two sides, trees, a wonderful climate, hills. 
The people have been wonderful, and Plattsmouth is 
a wonderful place.” 


Carl Schneider, Chairman of the Board of the 
Plattsmouth Bank, has family roots in the area 
dating back to the 1850s, when his grandfather ar- 
rived in Plattsmouth. 

His father bought the bank in 1917. 

Carl likes Plattsmouth because, well, ‘“‘it’s 
home.” 

His son, Ron, is now President of the bank. Ron 
sees the housing outlook for residential areas and the 
prospects for growth as excellent. And he likes 
Plattsmouth because it is a fine place to raise his 
children. 


Bill Parons 


Clayton Rhylander 


Max Axelsen formed the Beaver Lake develop- 
ment in 1971. It has 130 homes with twelve more 
under construction. He likes Plattsmouth and 
believes in it. “After all,” he commented, “growth will 
happen.” 

Plattsmouth is a community that savors the 
small town flavor and benefits from the advantages 
of the near-by metro area. Itis a growing community 
with an eye for the future. 

Anna Ragland, Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has been in Plattsmouth for a little over 
two years. She likes the community because it is a 
good place to raise a family. And she loves her work 
with the Chamber. 

“The job of the Chamber of Commerce,” she 
explained, “is to promote Plattsmouth.”’ 

In addition to the King Korn Karnival, the 
Chamber is involved in three major retail promotions 
during the year. The Chamber is also involved in a 
city beautification project, focused primarily on the 
appearance of buildings. | 

Dick Fischer is LT&T’s Area Manager in 
Plattsmouth and the 1976 President of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He has been in Plattsmouth since 1973. 

As Chamber President, he has instituted a week- 
ly coffee hour for Chamber members. This gathering 
is informal — literally anything goes. Its purpose is 
to foster a sense of unity among the members. 

The 1976 Chamber theme is “unity,” and the goal 
for the organization was to increase its membership 
from about 55 members to 100. Dick indicated that 
the organization would probably surpass this goal. 

Dick is an active man dedicated to his communi- 
ty. He is the President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Treasurer of the Rotary Club, a meinber of the 


Bill Metzger 


Library Board, a ruling elder and trustee of the 
Presbyterian Church, a director for the Kass Kounty 
King Korn Karnival, a member of the Red Cross 
Board, a member of the Board of Industrial Develop- 
ment, and a Board Director of Vision 17, an organiza- 
tion of seventeen counties designed to promote 
southeastern Nebraska. 

Originally from Lincoln, Dick started with 
LT&T as a Warehouseman. He worked as a Shipping 
Clerk, a Combinationman, and an Installer-repair- 
man. He became Exchange Manager at Milford in 
1954, was transferred to Wymore in 1958, and to 
Pawnee City in 1959, where he remained for 14 years. 

Dick’s philosophy of unity operates on the job as 
well as in the Chamber. The key to success, in his 
view, is a meeting of the minds. He is a firm believer 
in the necessity for open channels of communication, 
and he meets with his staff on a daily basis to review 
work plans, problems, and the like. 

He believes his first responsibility is the people 
who work with him for LT&T. Without these people, 
the needs of the customer could not be met and the 
standard of the best possible service for the lowest 
possible cost could not be maintained. 

His success is evident in the Trouble Index 
Report. For a recent six months period, Plattsmouth 
kept its cases of trouble below 6% (or less than 6 cases 
of trouble per hundred subscribers). 

“T’m proud of all our people,” Dick said. ‘““They’re 
good people. They’re proud of their jobs, and when we 
have a success like our Index, they’re the ones who 
get the praise because they’re the ones who did it. We 
have a ‘we’ organization here, not an ‘I’ organization. 
That’s the way it should be. It gives us all a sense of 
unity and purpose.” 


Art Hellwig 
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Plattsmouth: .. . 


LT&T acquired the Plattsmouth exchange in 
1912. It has 24 two-way toll circuits to Nebraska City 
and 23 one-way toll circuits from Nebraska City. It 
has a total of 4,577 stations in Plattsmouth and 8,769 
in the Plattsmouth area. 

Plattsmouth Wire Chief Bill Birdsley has been 
with LT&T for 24 years and in Plattsmouth for four 
years. He is a member of Lions Club and Booster 


Club, and a Big Red fan. Being the father of three 
school-aged kids, he participates in sports and school 


activities. 

Plattsmouth, Nebraska was just hours from the 
fanfare that would announce the opening of the King 
Korn Karnival festivities. Through the Karnival and 
through its daily life, Plattsmouth celebrates many 
things, foremost among which is its strong sense of 
unity and independence. If you ever visit Platts- 
mouth, remember that just by being there, you will 
enjoy something of their celebration. 

Weeping Water is unique. There is no other 
known town or city in the United States with that 
name. Thename refers to a major Indian battle. All of 
the young braves and the warriors were killed, and 
the tears from their widows formed the ‘weeping 
waters.” 

But all that was long ago. Today, Weeping Water 
is a thriving community with police and fire 
departments, retail trade, two quarries, a fine 
museum, and its own city water facilities. 

Ervin Darrel Mather is the Manager of LT&T’s 
Weeping Water exchange, which is part of the 
Plattsmouth area. 

“You know,” Darrel said, “it was just like coming 
home when I moved back here. I’ve lived in this area 
all of my life. 


Pe . as 
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Masonic home serves many. 


“As a matter of fact, I worked here as a Com- 
binationman from 1956 to 1974, when I moved to 
Lincoln as an Equipment Repairman. 

“Weeping Water is a nice, friendly town,” he con- 
cluded. 

Lincoln Telephone Company acquired the ex- 
change in 1912. At the present time, it has 2,378 
stations, with 14 toll circuits to Nebraska City and 
two-way extended area service to Avoca. 

There is one other thing about Weeping Water — 
for mushroom fans. It’s a good place to hunt morels. 


Darrel Mather 


For Supervisors and Management 


New Training Programs Started 


There are two main ways to learn things — by 
trial and error or from someone else. Trial and error is 
sometimes a very effective way to learn, but itis also 
often wasteful of time and materials and is in- 
complete. 

Learning from someone else who already knows, 
as in an apprentice system, is usually better. Learn- 
ing from several people, asin aclassroom or school, is 
almost always the best assuming that you have the 
chance to practice what you are learning. 

LT&T, as many large companies, has long had 
effective on-the-job and formalized training pro- 
grams to help employees who deal with the technol- 
ogy of our business do their jobs to the best of their 
ability. 

Now more of this type of help is being made 
available to supervisory employees, who, in the 
‘good old days,” had to rely on personal contact with 
other supervisors, sheer instinct, and trial and error 
lessons to guide them in the often difficult business of 
Supervising others. 

As our Company emerged from the old days of 
“do-it-yourself” supervisory training a variety of 
periodicals and handbooks about supervision and 
the industry were routed to supervisors in the Com- 
pany. Attendance at seminars and workshops was 
encouraged and supported, as was tuition refund for 
job-oriented courses. It all has been and continues to 
be a big help to supervisory employees. 

Now this help has been reinforced by a number of 
new management and supervisory training pro- 
grams which were started about a year and a half 
ago. The programs are under the supervision of Eliz- 
abeth “Liz” Butler, Management Development Coor- 


dinator, in the Personnel Department. 

Tossing her pretty blonde hair back off her face, 
Miss Butler explained that the programs are in 
response to a recognized need to help employees in 
their management and supervisory positions. 

One program is the “Supervisor’s Workshop — 
Employee and Labor Relations.” This program is 
held every other month. So far we’ve had six. The 
sessions are designed for supervisors from all levels. 

“The job of supervision is getting the work done 
through other people. If you can do this, you get the 
job done,” pointed out Miss Butler, who also goes by 
the CB “handle” of “Tin Lizzie.” 

“We started with top level supervisors in order 
that they be familiar with the program prior to their 
subordinates attending,” said Liz. 

The sessions have been held at the Colonial Inn. 
“We wanted to get away from the Company environ- 
ment and not bring our daily work along with us,” 
indicated Miss Butler. The workshops run from 
Wednesday through Friday, from 8a.m.to5 p.m. and 
are conducted by Liz. Personnel Director Neal 
Westphal spends an hour and a half with the group 
on the final day. 

Purpose is to assist supervisors in their job of 
supervising and to help them be effective and ef- 
ficient. Feedback from participants indicate it has 
indeed helped them do a better job. Such things as 
decision making, leadership styles and supervisor- 
worker relations are covered. The labor agreement is 
also studied. 

Each group is brought back three months after 
taking the session for a half day to reinforce what 


they have learned. 


LEFT: Moderator Liz Butler at workshop. 
CENTER: Al Dougherty, Jo Templeton and Les Ellis 
in discussion. 

BELOW: Audrey McKeown and Jo work on 
problem. 
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Another training program is the Management 
Orientation Program (MOP) which was the first of 
the management development programs to be 
started. 

It had its beginning in June 1975 and is con- 
ducted twice a year. 

The Management Orientation Program started 
as a separate program, conducted in the spring and 
fall. Now it has been combined with a correspon- 
dence program called Purview (explained below). 

The orientation program was designed primarily 
for new management personnel to help them under- 
stand the objectives and responsibilities of each 
department in the Company and to familiarize them 
with the names and responsibilities of people in other 
departments. 

It is aimed at showing them how their job relates 
to the other departments and the Company as a 
whole. “Hopefully it will improve interdepartment 
communications and help new management em- 
ployees to feel more a part of the team,” said Liz. “In 
many of our jobs, you have to work with other 
departments.”’ 

“Too many times, a Company of seven depart- 
ments becomes like seven different companies,” she 
commented. 

MOP started out as a 10-week program, but has 
now been reduced to seven. Meetings are held once a 
week, on Wednesdays, with sessions conducted in 
each work location and with tours of each depart- 
ment. 

Key people from each department cover major 
areas of responsibility. 

“It’s all been a team effort,” says Liz. ““People 
who put it on are anxious to have the opportunity to 
explain what they do. 


aly Ul 


Ed Butler concentrates. 


Hilf 


“We do evaluate the program,” she added. “Peo- 
ple who went through a year ago have reported back 
in response to a questionnaire.” 

Some of the comments have been, “It helps me 
view my job as more important than ever before.” 
“Best thing I’ve ever done.”’ 

Partly as a result of participant evaluation, the 
MOP sessions have been combined with a cor- 
respondence program called Purview. The “Pur” 
stands for Public Utilities Reports, Inc., which 
developed the program. 

Purpose is to inform management employees 
about Public Utilities — what they are, what they do, 
their place in the economy, regulation and how they 
are regulated, etc. 

It’s a correspondence course which helps new 
management employees understand terms they en- 
counter in the MOP sessions. 

“Tt gives an understanding of the role of public 
utilities — more of a total picture of the purpose of our 
jobs,” explained Liz. 

During the combined sessions representatives 
from each department explain the different aspects 
of utilities, along with their responsibilities in the 
department. 

Another type of management development is 
provided by a PUR Guide correspondence course 
which is also produced by Public Utilities Reports, 
Inc. 

It includes more advanced aspects of the same 
information covered in the Purview program. It takes 
eight months and is designed for key management 
people who already have considerable knowledge of 
the industry. 

There are 10 persons in each session which 
begins in October. Meetings are held every three 
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Bob Brinton explains his views to the group. 
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Ed Butler, Dick Yost, Judy Whitney and Arlo Stahly. 
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Liz explains a concept to the class. 


weeks during which Department Heads and Officers 
of the Company and other key management people 
participate. Included are discussions on our 
operations and how the Company relates to other 
utilities and the telephone industry specifically. The 
program is divided into eight major parts covering 
every aspect of the utility function. 

‘The mid-term and final tests are pretty tough — 
the information is really deep,” explained Miss 
Butler. 

Liz is enthusiastic about the various manage- 
ment and supervisory training programs. ‘‘Super- 
visors have made good suggestions for helping make 
them (the programs) better and for additional 
programs which they see are needed.” One such 
program will begin in 1977. This program will be 
offered to new supervisors and is designed to assist 
them in relating to their new role. 

“Tf think the Company is making tremendous 
progress,” she stressed. 

Many of those who have participated will agree 
wholeheartedly. 


40 Years for Wasson 


© THE COUNTRY was just coming out of a serious 
depression when George Wasson started a career in 
the telephone business. Forty years later, on October 
11, 1976, George was recognized for achieving four 
decades of service with LT&T. 

At a special luncheon in his honor, George was 
presented with a service emblem by Company Presi- 
dent Thomas C. Woods, Jr., who asserted ‘‘We do 
have the best Telephone Company in the Country 
and it is because of people like you.” 

Executive Vice President James E. Geist re- 
viewed Mr. Wasson’s career. George actually started 
telephone work in March 1936, moving poles in the 
Beatrice area. 

Mr. Wasson became a Truck Driverin 194landa 
Construction Foreman in 1948. He has worked in 
Beatrice, Crete and Lincoln at various times. He went 
on Military Leave of Absence during World War II 
and during the Korean conflict. Since September 
1971 he has been a Field Engineer. 

Mr. Geist said that “‘People like George who have 
been here a long time have really made a dedicated 
effort towards our success — and we area successful 
Company.” He also mentioned that three of George’s 
children have worked for LT&T and commented that 
this wouldn’t have happened if George’s experience 
had not been good. 

As he completed 40 years of service, Mr. Wasson 
said, ‘“‘Forty years doesn’t seem like 40 years. Maybe 
it was the work and the way we did it that made it 
pass so fast. ve made a lot of good friends with the 
Company and because of working for the Company,” 
he emphasized. 

“T wish I could say I’d stay around another 40 
years.” 
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Mr. Wasson, left, is congratulated by Mr. Woods, right, while Ken Versaw 
looks on. 
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Anniversaries 


30 


Years 


Armin Ackerman 
Geneva 


25 


Years 


Robert Blackford 
Lincoln 


Doug Griffin 
Lincoln 
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John Helm Ross Johnson, Jr. 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Joe Adamson 


Lincoln 


Bessie Lofgren 
Beatrice 
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Doyle Kernes 
Lincoln 


Eileen Meyerhoff 
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A. L. DeBacker 
Hastings 


Jack Geist 
Lincoln 


Lincoln 


James L. Kirk 
Lincoln 


Tom Goldenstein 
Lincoln 


R. G. Mathis 
Lincoln 


Richard Morrisey 
Lincoln 


“ 


Gary Richard 


Sept. Ann. 
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George Wasson 


Lincoln 


James Hatfield 
Stromsburg 


Glen McCown 
Lincoln 


lona Pieper 
Nebr. City 
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Years 


Velma Garlock 
Lincoln 


Eugene Kalkwarf 
Lincoln Seward 


20 


Years 


Wayne Menze 
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Richard Confer 
Lincoln 
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Bonnie Brannen 


Teddy Lyon 
Nebr. City 


Wayne Divis 
Ashland 
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D. D. Smith 
Lincoln 


Francis Nichelson 
Lincoln 


Virginia Danzak 
Lincoln 


Jerrold Copley 
Lincoln 


James Reed 
Nebr. City 


NOT PICTURED: 

Lloyd Lane 
Lincoln, 30 yrs. 
Eugene Knipple 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 
Keith Bouwens 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 

Thelma Mahlman 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
Geraldine Braasch 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
David Hancock 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Larry Sanford 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Anna Allison 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Thomas Curry 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Barbara Mattingly 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Connie Tracy 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Mary Anderson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
John Bennet 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Lela Watson 
Beatrice 


Marian Lanning D. K. Meister 
Lincoln Tecumseh 


Donna Filbert Mila Guenther 
Lincoln 
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J. L. Roth Bruce Schweitzer 
Hastings Lincoln 


Roger Buman 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Mildred Busick 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Dacia Dennis 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Steve DeVoe 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Richard Harms 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Nancy Hicks 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Deanna Knerr 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Shelly Knipple 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Mildred Meyer 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Anna Redfern 
Auburn, 5 yrs. 
Harold Vryheid 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Jerry Whirl 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Robert Wright 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Bobby E. Miller 
Lincoln 


Roy Hauptman 
Nebr. City 
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Cindy Simpson 


Sept. Ann. 


D. R. ‘““Brick’’ Smith Dies 


® DEATH came to Donald R. “Brick” Smith, retired 
from Engineering, on October 27. He had been retired 
since February 1965. . 
| eee Brick had over 46 years in the 
\ | business, having started with LT&T 
3 Jin 1918. He worked at Harvard, 
Hastings and Beatrice as well as 
Lincoln. He was Construction Fore- 
man for 24 years before becoming 
"| Field Engineer. 
| Mr. Smith retired somewhat 
y ‘earlier than would have been re- 
| 4 <4. quired by Company rules. He hoped 
that retirement would bring improvement in his 
health and it did do this. He enjoyed nearly a dozen 
years of the leisure life. 

Funeral services were October 29 at Roper and 
Sons Mortuary in Lincoln. Interment was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park Cemetery. 


Charles Dickenman Dies 


® CHARLES Dickenman, retired Area Commercial 
Manager at Beatrice, succumbed to death November 
12. He had been retired since November 1956. 

Mr. Dickenman took up tele- 
phone work immediately upon leav- 
ing high school in 1911 when he was 
hired as Manager at Talmage by the 
old Nebraska Telephone Company, 
a Bell System company. He spent the 
next 45 years and eight months in 
the business, coming to LT&T with 
the purchase of the Bell exchanges 
é in 22 counties in 1912. 

He later worked at Syracuse, Tecumseh and Fair- 
bury before moving to Beatrice. He retained his home 
in Beatrice upon retiring. | 

Funderal services were November 16 at Beatrice. 
Burial was at Wyuka Cemetery in Nebraska City. 


J. W. “Bill’” Hartz Succumbs 


® J. W. “BILL” Hartz died October 26, less than two 
months after he retired as Motor Vehicle Supervisor. 
Prior to his retirement he had been away from his job 
on sickness disability because of an 
ailment which had affected his 
health for many years. | 

It had been hoped that retire- 
ment would improve his health. 

Mr. Hartz had been with LT&T 
since June 1948 when he was hired 
as a Garage Mechanic in the Supply 
Department. He was Motor Vehicle 
| Supervisor from September 1956. 


During his two-decade term at the head of the 
motor vehicle section, the Garage Building at 21st 
and L was constructed and later enlarged to accom- 
modate a greater number of vehicles. During this 
time the number of motor vehicles and trailers used 
by the company increased from 163 to 560. 

In his early years with LT&T, Bill had been 
active in The Forty-Niners, a square dance club made 
up of telephone employees. 

Funeral services were held October 29 at the 
Cathedral of the Risen Christ in Lincoln. Burial was 
at Calvary Cemetery. 


Death Claims Lyle T. Piper 


® DEATH claimed Lyle T. Piper, retired York Con- 
struction Foreman, October 28. He was 70 years old. 
Mr. Piper had nearly four decades of net credited 
"ys Service with LT&T. He started his 
, career in 1928 at Bradshaw, but 
because of a break in service in the 
-1940’s his service date was 1931. He 
also worked at McCool, and Lincoln. 
Lyle was Construction Foreman 
from 1949 to his retirement and he 
had lived in York since 1949. Mr. 
Piper’s crew had the fabulous safety 
i record of over 20 years without a lost 

time accident when he retired. 
Funeral services for Mr. Piper were October 31 at 
the First United Methodist Church in York. Burial 
was at the Greenwood Cemetery in that community. 


W. C. “Billy” Lant Dies 


® WILSON C. “Billy” Lant, retired from Nebraska 
City, died December 1. He had been retired since 1950. 
Mr. Lant started with LT&T in 1905 when it was 
just one year old. He also worked 


yo. with the old Omaha Automatic Tele- 
phone Company and at Portland, 
a Oregon before returning to LT&T in 
. 1910. He was Manager at Weeping 
‘Water for the Plattsmouth 
| Telephone Company in 1911 and in 
} 1912 moved to Lincoln where he had 
\ uh an active part in Consolidating 
f LT&T exchanges with Bell ex- 
changes purchased by the Company that year. 
From 1922 he lived in Nebraska City, serving as 
Wire Chief until 1924 when he moved to the Commer- 
cial Department. He retired as Commercial Repre- 
sentative in 1950. 
Funeral services were December 4 at Nebraska 
City. Interment was at Wyuka Cemetery in Nebraska 
City. 


Series E and H Savings Bonds now on sale 
receive a 6% interest when held to maturity. Older 
Bonds also benefit from the improved yield. 
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S. K. “Sam” Lawrence Dies 


© S. K. “SAM” Lawrence, Equipment Repairman, 
succumbed October 18 after a shortillness. He was57 
years old. 


"ay Mr. Lawrence had nearly 34 

f : | years of service with the Company, 

| having started his career as a Shop- 
re: ” man in Supply in October 1942. 


Sam had been off work less than 
three weeks at the time of his death 
and the seriousness of his illness 
was not suspected by his friends. 

A deaf mute, Sam had estab- 

2 lished a reputation for doing ex- 
cellent work. A hobby was repairing clocks and he 
excelled in this too. 

Sam was seldom seen without a smile and his 
camaraderie was not diminished by his hearing dis- 
ability. Everyone liked Sam. 

Funeral services were held October 21 at Roper 


and Sons Mortuary in Lincoln. Interment was at 
Wyuka Cemetery. 


Death Claims Kent Eno 


© DEATH claimed W. Kent Eno, retired Shop and 
Storeroom Supervisor November 16. He had been 
retired since September 1967. 

aa, After retirement, Kent moved to 
Albuquerque, N.M., and he enjoyed 
| doing some traveling from that base. 
His telephone career began in 
| November 1924, was interrupted 
briefly while he tried the grocery 
. business, and then resumed. His en- 
| tire career was spent in Lincoln, 
where he worked as Shopman, Shop 


Funeral services took place November 19 at St. 
Luke’s Lutheran Church in Albuquerque. Interment 
was at Sunset Memorial Park in that town. 


Betty Steele is Promoted 


LEFT 

Betty Steele 

RIGHT 

Barbara Clinefelter 
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© BETTY Steele has been appointed Chief Operator 
of Lincoln Traffic Unit II, succeeding Myra Metcalf, 


who has retired. Replacing Miss Steele as Assistant 
Chief Operator in the unit is Barbara J. Clinefelter. 
The appointments took effect October 1. 

Miss Steele has over 28 years experience in the 
telephone business, all in the Traffic Department. 
She started her career as an Operator in the Crete 
Telephone Company in March 1948 and came into 
the LT&T organization with the purchase of the 
Crete Company in 1950. 

She became a Service Assistant in 1958 at Crete 
and later had the same title in Lincoln. She 
transferred to Lincoln Traffic Unit I, a toll unit, in 
1965 with the conversion of the Crete exchange to 
dial. She moved to Unit II, the Directory Assistance 
unit, to become Assistant Chief Operator in 1973. 

Miss Clinefelter has six years of experience in 
telephone work, all in Unit II. She started as an 
Operator in August 1970 and worked part time while 
attending high school and college. She first assumed 
Service Assistant duties in 1973. 


Darlene Remmers Promoted 
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Darlene Remmers 
RIGHT 

Winona Stephenson 


© DARLENE Remmers has been appointed Traffic 
Personnel Supervisor, replacing Melba Richards, 
who has retired. Mrs. Remmers is succeeded as As- 
sistant Chief Operator in Lincoln Traffic Unit I by 
Winona Stephenson. 

Mrs. Remmers has nearly a third of a century of 
net credited service. She worked a total of more than 
18 years in Beatrice Traffic before coming to Lincoln. 

In 1962 she became an Operator in Unit I and in 
1966 was advanced to Service Assistant. In 1967 she 
became Central Office Clerk and in 1972 Assistant 
Chief Operator. 

Mrs. Stephenson has been with LT&T since 
April 1963. She was first employed as an Operator 
and in 1970 became Service Assistant. She also 
worked briefly as Service Advisor in General Traffic. 


Question — I’ve been told that U. S. Savings 
Bonds are “indestructible.” What does that mean? 

Answer — U.S. Savings Bonds are registered 
securities. If a Bond is lost, stolen, damaged or 
destroyed, it will be replaced by the Treasury, at no 
cost, via Parkersburg office of its Bureau of the Public 


Debt. 


Kenneth Peters Retires 


® KENNETH J. Peters, long time Construction 
Foreman at David City, closed a telephone career of 
31 years as he retired October 4. 

He first came to the Company in 
December 1945 shortly after the 
close of World War II. His title was 
Lineman in the Construction De- 
partment at that time. In 1954 he 
“was advanced to Foreman in Lin- 
\ coln and in January 1958 he moved 
to David City in the same capacity, 
remaining there since. 

During his 31 years with LT&T, 
“Pete” has seen tremendous growth and change, 
including shifts to plastic sheathed cable and buried 
toll and rural plant. 

A year or so ago his health dictated a respite from 
his job and he went on Sickness Disability. He retired 
upon the expiration of those benefits. 

Mr. Peters says that his hobby is fixing his home 
and that his plans for retirement include relaxing 
and working around the house. 


Myra Metcalf at Leisure 


® MYRA Metcalf took her last phone call and gave 


Traffic Unit II a last sweeping glance as Chief 


Operator the afternoon of September 30 and entered a 
=" new phase of her life, that of retiree. 
Myra closed 42 years of service 


Operator of the Directory Assistance 
Unit. 

It has been a long way from the 
day in May 1934 when she started as 
Operator in Dunbar. She later 
y worked at Talmage, Friend, Wymore 

| 4 and York and served as Traveling 
Chief Operator. 

Now that she is retired, she plans to travel to 
Hawaii this winter and perhaps to England and 
Scotland next year. As for other activities, “I would 
like to do some sitting for dogs or cats while people 
are on vacation,” she said. Also she hopes to do some 
volunteer work with children, an opportunity which 
has eluded her since the day 42 years ago when she 
gave up a budding teaching career for telephone 
work. 


Melba Richards Ends Career 


® MELBA Richards conducted her last interview 
and wrapped up the last of her paperwork as the end 
of September approached. At the close of the day 
September 30, she left her desk for the last time 


with LT&T, 17 of them as Chief 


and stepped into the position of 
LT&T Retiree. 

Thus Melba completed an active 
telephone career that started in June 
1931 at Hastings when she first put 
y on the headset of a Student 
A ! Operator. 
| Sa In the intervening years Melba 
| spent 22 years at the head of Lincoln 
Traffic Unit Ias Chief Operator and several years 1n 
General Traffic. Most recently she has been Traffic 
Personnel Supervisor. 

Miss Richards plans to use some of her new free 
time for travel. She immediately laid plans to go to 
Wisconsin in October and to Hawaii in December. 

She also hopes to get into volunteer work, 
perhaps in a hospital or her church. Whatever Melba 
chooses to do, her long experience in working with 
people will be valuable. 
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A. E. Stansbury Retires 


© A. E. STANSBURY retired November 1, closing a 
telephone career of over 34 years. He started with 
LT&T in March 1942 as a Combinationman at 
Beatrice, but before the year was out 
was on Military Leave of Absence 
because of World War II. 

When the war ended in 1945, he 
| returned to his old job at Beatrice, 
then in 1957 moved to Lincoln to the 
Wire Chief’s department where he 
has remained since. 
ik Archie has seen a _ period of 

\ MMS tremendous growth and change 1n 
our Company. When he first began installing 
phones, a color set was ararity, whereas they are now 
common. Besides that, the number of different 
telephone instruments has multiplied. 

Although he is now retired, Archie plans to re- 
main active. He and his wife intend to visit a daugh- 
ter in South Carolina, but other than that, he is 1n- 
definite about his plans. 


Laura Jaeger Promoted 
® THE PROMOTION OF Laura S. Jaeger to 


Business Office Supervisor has been announced by 
Lincoln Operations Manager Lyle Reighard. 

ss Mrs. Jaeger has over six years of 
experience with LT&T, all in the 
Business Office. She was hired as a 
Service Representative in the Lin- 
coln Business Office, Residential 
and in 1975 transferred to Lincoln 
Business Office, Business. She was 
advanced to Chief Teller in August. 

Mrs. Jaeger will supervise the 
Business Office in the 15th and “‘M”’ 


Street office. 
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KEN’S KOMMENTS 


| Virar would the world be without 
friends? A pretty empty place, wouldn't it? A 
friend is one who cheers you when your are 
discouraged, comforts you when you are sad, 
listens when you need to talk. 

A friend is one who likes you not because 
of your virtues, but in spite of your faults. He 
(or she) knocks before entering, but not after 
leaving. A friend is one you can turn to when 
you need help. 

A friend offers compassion — the desire 
to help — rather than just sympathy. He or 
she takes a firm stand when that is what you 
really need, but not what you want. 


A friend is a real treasure and should be 
valued. 
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OUR COVER 

LT&T’s employees are very im- 
portant to the United Way drivein 
Lincoln. This group, together with 
the Company, contributed over 
$102,000 to the effort. Shown onthe 
cover are some of the people who 
made LT&T’s part of the United 
Way effort successful. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


You don’t accumulate friends, you earn 
them and you do it by being a friend. 
Friendship is a two-way street and demands 
that you refuse to be irritated by the cactus- 
like prickliness of a friend’s outer shell and 
treasure the heart of gold that lies un- 
derneath. 

The best way to destroy an enemy is to 
turn him into a friend. The only way to keepa 
friend ts to be understanding, compassionate. 
forgiving, tolerant and kind. 

This may tax your patience frequently — 
yes, even continually — but it is worth it to 
build and keep friendships. For after all. the 
world would be a very empty place without 
friends. 
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than man has ever been able to harvest with true and full 


efficiency. 
At 211 degrees, the water in a locomotive boiler exerts not 


One ounce of pressure. 
At 212 degrees, the water in that locomotive boiler gives it 


the power to haul a mile-long train of cars across a mountain 
pass. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

_ | 
THE IMPORTANCE OF ENTHUSIASM | 
| 

| At 211 degrees, water is just hot water, powerless. At 212 | 
| _ degrees, water is live steam, with more power inherent within it | 


So it is with human beings. Thousands of them are walking 
around at 211 degrees, who, for want of one more degree of 
temperature, are inert and powerless. Many are walking 
around at 211 degrees, who, if they would throw another log on 
the fire, another lump of coal, could raise their temperature to 
212 degrees, and increase their power by infinity. 

That one degree out of 212 degrees seems insignificant by 
itself, yet it is of infinite importance. Those who will never lift 
their temperature to the boiling point will never achieve 
anything worthwhile in this world. Those who can and will 
keep their boiler at full-steam by keeping the fire of enthusiasm 
at white heat, can achieve anything in the world to which they 
may reasonably aspire. Lote or 
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KEN’'S KOMMENTS 


Ricur in the midst of preparing material for this 
issue of LTT magazine, the editor got involved in 
moving his office. We think everything is going to 
come out all right in the magazine in spite ofa certain 
amount of confusion. 

The editor’s office has been moved several times 
before, but this time it is different. 

Since 1959, the responsibility of publishing the 
magazine has fallen directly under the Personnel 
Director. Now employee communications, including 
the magazine, have been moved to a new Public 
Relations Group, which also has the responsibility 
for advertising and public relations — functions 
Traffic. The Public Relations Group now reports 
directly to the Executive Vice President. 

It’s a logical grouping of responsibilities because 


OUR COVER 


What better place to show 
telephones to the public but ata 
Home Show. The cover photos were 
taken at the Lincoln Home and 
Sports Show. Among those on the 
cover are Pat Sack, Don Cotton, 
John McKenzie, Jim Orr, and 


Mack Nickell. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


of the similarity of the work and because it will 
eliminate some duplication of effort in gathering 
information about matters of interest to both the 
public and employees. 

The Public Relations Group is made up of Jim 
Vanderslice, Public Relations Supervisor; Marianne 
Hultquist, Communications Planning Coordinator; 
Ken Clinefelter, Employee Communications Coor- 
dinator; Dee Rasmussen, Public Relations Staff As- 
sistant; and Pam Hendricks, Stenographer. 

Since Friday, March 18, it has been located in the 
north portion of the mezzanine of the 15th & M 
building. For several weeks prior to that, the group 
had been functioning as a unit, but the offices of staff 
members had not yet been brought to one location. 

We hope the changes will result in improvements 
to public relations and employee communications 
programs of the Company. 
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Building Operations 


‘Service’ is their middle name 


by Marianne Hultquist 


Bunpmwe Operations was ‘created within the 
Supply department in 1972. Jack Shadley, Building 
Operations Supervisor, oversees the Building 
Operations responsibilities. His staff numbers 54, 
including two supervisors, two foremen, two sub- 
foremen, 33 building service attendants, 10 house 
service attendants, four building maintenance 
mechanics, and 1 typist. 

It is easy to take their work for granted. None- 
theless, Building Operations is an extensive and 
complex operation that runs 24 hours a day, 365 days 
a year. It is difficult to appreciate their contributions 
until a major problem affects either the comfort or 
cleanliness of Lincoln buildings. 

Jack Shadley explained that there was a major 
equipment failure one Fourth of July when the ma- 
jority of LT&Ters were home for the holiday. 
Building Operations crews worked for 20 hours to 
repair the break-down, and when everyone returned 
to work the next day, no one was aware of the effort 
that Building Operations personnel had put forth the 
day before. The fact that very few problems of this 
nature arise is a credit to their performance. 


Te DAY when the janitor had little or no skill is 
part of the past. Many professionals are employed in 
the Building Operations department. Ron Kreiger, 
Building Service Supervisor, came to LT&T four 
years ago with prior experience in building construc- 
tion and contract cleaning. He is now responsible for 
housekeeping. Bob Garver, Building Maintenance 
Supervisor, acquired twelve years’ experience in the 
Air Force, much of which involved maintenance 
work, and an additional seven years’ experience in 
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Bob Garver | Ron Krieger 


building maintenance at an insurance company. 

Jerry “Jake” Jacobsen, Building Maintenance 
Foreman, had worked in building maintenance for 
fifteen years before coming to LT&T four and a half 
years ago. Berna “Andy” Anderson, Building Ser- 
vice Foreman, had accumulated almost eighteen 
years of experience with the railroads before coming 
to LT&T eight years ago. 

“We are a unique department,” Shadley ex- 
plained. ‘We need qualified individuals in building 
maintenance, and I’m very proud of all our staff.” 


Mosr OF the job classifications in Building 
Operations are entry level jobs. Because of this, 
many employees use them as stepping stones on their 
career paths. 

“These individuals have the opportunity to show 
what they can do,” Jack explained. ‘They prove their 
value through their productivity, their performance, 
their attitudes, and their motivation.” 

Some move into Construction. Others, like Gary 
Kucera, Paul Flowers, Larry Lemon, and Don Stone, 
have qualified themselves for higher classifications 
within Building Operations. These men are Building 
Maintenance Mechanics and serve in the Lincoln 
area. They all obtained their qualifications through 
their own individual efforts. All hold operating 
engineer licenses. All are highly motivated and 
skilled craftsmen in their professions. 


Many OF the housekeeping responsibilities are 
not much different than those in the home. The 5:00 
p.m. to 1:00 a.m. staff empties waste baskets and 
trash containers, cleans ashtrays, sweeps and 
vacuums floors and carpets, dusts, and sanitizes the 
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Jerry Jacobsen 


Service... 


rest rooms. When a building service attendant per- 
forms more technical work functions, such as floor 
work, however, there is more involved than a quick 
dose of a domestic floor care product. 

The technology involves stripping the old wax 
off the floor, according to Gary Stava, subforeman at 
the 401 building. The floor is then buffed with a rough 
pad, then rinsed and neutralized to attain the proper 
“ph” balance. The neutralizing solution is vacuumed 
up and the floor is re-rinsed. Finally, the floor is 
recoated. The marks of a job well done are no yellow 
corners, no streaks, and a lustrous finish. 


ln ADDITION to routine housekeeping chores, the 
staff periodically shampoos the carpeting, washes 
partitions, replaces light bulbs and fluorescent tubes, 
and attends to other incidental matters as the needs 
arise. 

Building Operations also involves maintaining 
buildings and building equipment. Bob Garver, 
Building Maintenance Supervisor, indicated that 
one of the more important responsibilities was main- 
taining the inside temperatures. 

“We are following a program of preventive 
maintenance,” Garver explained. “This way, we can 
spot potential problems and take care of them before 
things get out of hand. 

“One of our prime concerns is safety,” he con- 
tinued. “If something major should go wrong, the 
well-being of the people is at stake.”’ 

The maintenance mechanic staff performs rou- 
tine inspections and conducts any necessary follow- 
up work in order to prevent any major break-downs. 
Equipment operating heating and cooling systems, 
water and sewage systems, air circulation, and the 
like, are monitored on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 


Bonpm G Maintenance Mechanic Don Stone is 
responsible for two routine checks of equipment at 
the 15th and M building each day. His stops include 
the boiler plant, the stand-by power sources, the 350- 
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Berna Anderson 


Gary Kuchera 


ton Worthington chiller, the primary and central 
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systems for air temperature regulation, and the like. 

Don has been at LT&T for four and a half years. 

“T really like my job,” he commented. “The 
prestige is great, and the people are enjoyable. [have 
great satisfaction in helping to handle a building of 
this size and helping to keep everyone happy.” 

In addition, Building Operations renders other 
related employee services, including mail and freight 
delivery, coordination with Building Security as re- 
quested, and basic remodeling of building areas upon 
request. These responsibilities exist in the context of 
over 400,000 square feet of building space in Lincoln, 


including associated grounds and parking lots. One- 


quarter of that square footage has been added since 
the Building Operations division was established in 
1972. 
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Burnowwc Operations doesn’t generate rev- 
enues,” Jack explained. “We perform a service for 
LT&T. We do our best to be effective and efficient in 
the performance of our responsibilities.” 

Maintaining proper’temperatures in equipment 

rooms, for example, is essential for the optimum per- 
formance of telephone equipment. Clearing snow is 
necessary for customer as well as employee con- 
venience. The neat and clean appearance of all 
buildings and work areas is beneficial to both 
customers and employees. Elements such as these 
contribute to the Company’s profitable operation. 


Consenvaron of energy is an important con- 
sideration. Some of the steps involved in conserva- 
tion include building a central plant to replace use of 
district steam, reducing building heating tempera- 
tures in all areas (the real savings come in adjusting 
the operating temperatures of environmental equip- 
ment located in the various mechanical equipment 
rooms), lowering lighting in some areas, preventive 
maintenance for efficient operation of equipment, 
adding insulation, and planning for a computerized 
operating and control system in the 15th and M 
building to which the other buildings would be con- 
nected. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit concerns the prime 
Building Operations customers — the LT&T 


employees. 

“How would you feel if you came to work in the 
morning to the same mess you left the night before?”’ 
Dovie Currie, house service attendant, asked. “Can 
you imagine what any of these buildings would be 
like if no one ever emptied and carted out the rubbish 
or even cleaned the ashtrays?” 


4 

An DY” Anderson explained, ‘“‘People usually 
do a much better job when they can work in a clean, 
neat area.” 

“Jake” Jacobsen explained, ““About four years 
ago, we averaged six to eight calls a day, maybe 25 to 
30 calls a week. One week in 1976, however, we re- 
ceived 364 calls, just to give you some idea about how 
our operations have expanded. People do have needs, 
and our people are here to meet those needs.”’ 

Like other jobs, Building Operations has its 
problems. Sometimes repairs cannot be made im- 
mediately because the staff must wait for parts from 
out-of-town or out-of-state. It doesn’t happen often, 
but some of the equipment is old. Delays can be as 
long as a month — sometimes more. 

“We do the best we can,” Garver said, “but if we 
have to wait on parts, we all have to be patient.” 
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E SHOULD think of work locations as we 
think of our homes,” Ron Kreiger commented. “At 
home, we don’t cut across our lawn after it’s been 
seeded, for example, and if a light bulb burns out, we 
replace it. Other more complex repairs usually re- 
quire special service personnel. 

“It’s a lot the same way around here. Anyone 
who calls us is placing a request for service. 
Sometimes folks are a little irritated, but still they are 
requesting service. That’s what we’re here for. It’s our 
business and it’s what we do best.” 


Ons OF THE key people in providing the service 
is typist Pat Lemon, who is known as “the voice of 
Building Operations.” She sees her job as varied, as 
challenging, and as valuable as any job can be. In 
addition to her routine duties, she issues parking 
stickers, handles service orders, and reports all re- 


Dovie Curry 


attention. She is also instrumental in the routine 
monthly inspections. 

“My job is really interesting,” she said. ‘‘I have 
learned a lot of things, like about boilers, that women 
usually don’t learn about. 

“It’s an important job, too,’ she continued. “I 
handle a lot of things so that other staff members 
don’t have to worry about them and are free to do 
their jobs.” 

Building Operations has grown into a massive 
and complex work division within LT&T. The staff 
consists of more than 50 experienced, skilled, and 
professional individuals who are proud of their work 
and the service they render. They work 24-hours-a- 
day 365 days a year for the comfort and efficiency of 
the total operations. 

Everyone does his or her job to the best of his or 
her ability — no doubt about that. The backbone of 
the department is the crews who are on the job 
around the clock. They’re the ones who do it all, and 
they’re the ones who get the credit. So, whenever you 
benefit from these services, be sure to take a minute to 
say “‘thanks” and “a job well done.’”” Remember what 
our buildings would be like if we did, indeed, come to 
work in the morning to the same mess we left the 
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night before. 


by Ken Clinefelter 


Ax INTERESTING thing happened to LT&T 
employees last year. When they were working under 
the worst and probably most hazardous conditions, 
they had only one lost time accident. 

The “thing” happened during the monumental 
job last spring of restoring service after a very bad 
sleet storm. Three hundred sixty-five employees 
worked for two weeks repairing about 1800 miles of 
open wire lines in a 6400 square mile area. They also 
replaced an estimated 2700 poles and 300 crossarms, 
working long hours under pressure, part of the time 
with less than ideal weather conditions. 

“We had a bunch of minor injuries, but only one 
mishap that caused lost time,’ commented V. P. 
“Doc” Spears, the Company safety director. 

He thinks that there is a lesson to be learned from 
this — that it is the attitude of individuals and not 
their physical surroundings that is the most impor- 
tant ingredient of safety. 

The one mishap that happened during storm 
damage repair and caused lost time was a pinched 
nerve, which resulted, apparently, when an employ- 
ee’s climbers cut out. He did not fall, but may have 
pinched the nerve in grabbing for support. Eventual- 
ly, surgery was required to correct the condition. 

While working on restoring storm damage, em- 
ployees were acutely aware that they were working 
around damaged poles, on slippery footing and 
around objects which could fall on them. Apparently 
they reacted with great alertness and caution. 

During the rest of the year, slips, falls, strains 
and other mishaps caused employees to be off work 
18 additional times. A total of 103 working days were 
lost because of these accidents and an unmeasurable 
amount of pain and distress was suffered. 


General Plant Superintendent Charles Connors 
points out that our Company continues to stress that 
“no job is so important or urgent that it cannot be 
performed safely.” 

“Taking short cuts on safety never saves in the 
long run — it costs in lost time, pain and in- 
convenience,” Mr. Connors pointed out. 

Safety Director Spears believes, ‘“If employees 
would always use the care and alertness that they did 
while working on last spring’s storm damage, our 
accidents would be greatly reduced in number and 
severity.” 

It is important that all employees make a con- 
scious effort to work safely — not only those who are 
exposed to what is thought of as more hazardous 
work. Those working inside buildings, even in office 
situations, need to observe rules. 

Slips and falls are among the most common 
causes of injury, and these can happen to almost 
anyone almost anywhere. Those employed in offices 
should keep work areas neat, with file and desk 
drawers closed, stray objects (even paper clips) off the 
floor, should wipe up spilled liquids, and should use 
care in moving heavy objects. They should be careful 
in using sharp tools and things like soldering irons 
and ladders. 

LT&T’s accident picture was not entirely bleak 
last year, according to Spears. “We are fortunate that 


IMMEDIATE RIGHT: 
V.P. ‘‘Doc’’ Spears 
says effort to work 
safely is important. 
MIDDLE: Jay Kucera 
of the Safety Council 
of Nebraska tells 
LT&Ters about ‘De- 
cision Driving.’’ 
RIGHT: Spears distri- 
butes materials to 
group taking driving 
class. 
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An accident is waiting for the unwary 


our lost time accidents weren’t serious. Six of the 19 
resulted in only one lost day of work,” Spears said. 
Average time lost was 5.4 days, which is extremely 
good when compared to the average for the com- 
munication industry. 

In 1975, for example, the national average for our 
industry was 52 days lost per case. That year LT&T 
had an average of 12 lost days. 

However, the rate of lost time accidents in rela- 
tion to employees is higher than average in LT&T 
and Spears sees this as an opportunity for improve- 
ment. 

To help employees work safely and avoid injury 
the Company furnishes safety glasses and hard hats 
for use under certain conditions. It equips vehicles 
with seat belts and provides each Plant employee 
with safety training and a book outlining proper and 
safe work practices. 

“Tt is the responsibility of each employee to use 
safety equipment and to work safely,” both Mr. Con- 
nors and Mr. Spears stress. 

In terms of property damage, the most costly 
accidents in our Company are motor vehicle. Two 
employees lost time from work because of injuries 
received in such accidents last year. 

Although there was an improvement in the vehi- 
cle accident experience in 1976, Spears says more 
progress is needed. 
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run... 


Here is the motor vehicle accident record for the 
past three years in the Lincoln Wire Chief’s Depart- 
ment: 

number of 


year accident fault 

1974 2h Y ours, 2 others 
1975 46 23 ours, 12 others 
1976 34 Yy ours, 2 others 


Backing accidents continue to be the most 
numerous, says Spears, who urges all Company 
drivers to use extra care when backing. 

He’s also started a series of driver training 
classes for Lincoln Operations and Construction 
employees. 

Mr. Spears says: 

“TI think our experience with last year’s storm 
work shows that we can definitely improve our safety 
record this year. But it is up to individual employees. 
They simply must use caution all the time, not just 
when there seems to be an unusual condition.”’ 
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Some years ago, America was treated to an ex- 
traordinary movie that centered, in part,on H.A.L.,a 
computer who operated a space probe of Jupiter. The 
movie, 2001: A Space Odyssey, immortalized the 
potential nature of computers that develop minds of 
their own. In discussing LT&T’s new #1 EAX, Dick 
Bauer hinted that the basis of H.A.L. was not simple 
science fantasy. 

“It is a machine with a brain,” he explained. 
“The brain is inactive and empty until it is pro- 
grammed with the data base relevant to its functions. 
On the basis of the programmed data, telephones 
attached to the #1 EAX do certain things. There are 
68 distinct classes of service available to the 
customer, and in effect, the ‘brain’ must be 
programmed what to do and how to do it for each 
class parameter.” 

The #1 EAX is computer-controlled central office 
equipment that is initially configured for 18,000 sub- 
scriber lines, including 400 in-WATS trunks, 400 out- 
WATS trunks, and a total of 4,500 that connect with 
the rest of the offices in Lincoln. It has direct trunks 
to and from the Omaha toll switching center. It has 
taken over existing 474 and 475 exchange codes at 
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Debbie Beezley. . . 


the machine 
with a brain 


Charles Moore scans 
No. 1 EAX panel. 


the 15th and M building, and it has 750 lines assigned 
to downtown paystations. A future addition is an- 
ticipated to handle an additional exchange code. 


Later this year, the “#1,” as itis called, will have 
1,000 subscriber lines arranged for special dialing 
features. These features constitute a total customer- 
calling package and include call waiting, call for- 
warding, 3-way calling, speed calling, and call diver- 
sion. 

The project started with the initial planning 
stage five years ago. Comprehensive planning took 
one year, and another two years were devoted to 
developing operational plans. The project then took 
another three years from the time of the order to the 
time of implementing the first phase of the cutover on 
November 28, 1976. Automatic Electric installers 
worked on the actual installation, and fifteen super- 
visors and their staffs were involved in the actual 
cutover process. 

The #1 EAX represents another step in the Com- 
pany’s service improvement program. The installa- 
tion cost upwards of $8 million and requires highly 
trained personnel. It will be followed by a #2 EAX, 
perhaps in the middle of 1978. The #1 will handle 
tandem switching for the #2 until the #2 is fully 
installed. 
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Diane McCoig. . . 


These four employees helped prepare the way for the No. 1 EAX by programming the computer to match Plant records with billing records. 
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‘The new equipment replaces the step-by-step 
(SxS) equipment at the 15th and M building on the 
second floor. Itis a smaller unit, is more compact, and 
has a larger capacity than the older system. It also 
has the advantage of LAMA (Local Automatic 
Message Accounting) which records its own sub- 
scriber billing through magnetic tapes. Another ad- 
vantage is the internal systems which allow for “‘self- 
diagnosis” of trouble. This feature allows personnel 
monitoring the unit to anticipate problems and, 
because of the ‘“‘self-diagnosing system,” the unit 
directs the individual to the source of the difficulty. 
Also, as the calling rate increases, the #1 provides the 
capacity to handle the increased load, and the 
customer, in turn, receives a better grade of service. 


L. W. Scholl inserts heat coils in the 
frame at 27th & Old Cheney office, 
in preparation for changes which 
came with activation of No. 1 EAX. 


RIGHT: Panel tells a story of the 
health of the EAX to the initiated. 
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Conversion to one and four party 
service for many rural customers co- 
incided with activating of the EAX. 
Bill Fifer installs a new phone for a 
rural customer. 


Finally, the #1 allows LT&T to concentrate more 
lines at the 15th and M building. 

“Until now,” Dick explained, ‘cour equipment 
has been electro-mechanical. Most of us know the old 
familiar language and principles that go along with 
that technology. The #1 is ushering in a whole new 
age of telephone technology, involving more ver- 
satile equipment that operates on different principles 
and requires a different language. For me — for all of 
us — it is becoming a whole new ball game.” 

The #1 EAX is certainly no H.A.L. as depicted in 
the science fiction movie. It is, however, a computer 
with a brain that helps us improve both the quality 
and the variety of services available for our 
customers. 


Russ White and Jerry Harris scan a 
printout which tells how the No. 1 is 
functioning. 

BELOW: Circuit cards make a neat 
row in the electronic office. 


Steve Erickson, Tom Stark and Dick 
Hobson study a diagram as they 
puzzle out the trouble in a circuit 
card for the new No. 1 EAX. 
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Dick Bauer, Engineer, looks over the 
situation during the work of putting 
the electronic office into use. 

LEFT: Richard Gable pays call to 
rural customer to change phone. 


by 
Ken 
Clinefelter 


Don RUTLEDGE, LT&T’s Area Manager at 
Seward, leaned back in his chair and stoked his pipe 
with a pleasantly fragrant tobacco. “I never carry 
pipe or tobacco with me — smoke only in the office,”’ 
he commented as he began to talk about the com- 
munity where he has lived and worked since May 
1958. 

With nearly 35 years of service with the Com- 
pany, he also spent six years at Weeping Water and 
several years in Lincoln. He now supervises a force of 
14 employees. 

“When I came here, we had 3,900 stations. Now 
we are right at 8,000. In the past 10 years we’ve grown 
3,000 stations,” said Don. 

The exchange also has several foreign exchange 
circuits and four or five commodity news service 
circuits, plus five PBX boards. “Just recently we 
installed Touch Calling and we are scheduled for 600 
additional subscriber lines in 1977 and 1978 and 
more SATT (Strowger Automatic Toll Ticketing) 
equipment in 1977,” Mr. Rutledge explained. 

A man in close contact with his community, Don 
has served three years as Chamber director and 
President; a like amount of time as Rotary director 


John Cattle, Sr. 


Pat Dickinson 


Seward: Residents say it’s a city on the 


and President; as President and six years on the 
Board of Directors of the Country Club, during which 
time he helped build a new golf course. 

“Golf is my main thing away from the telephone 
company,” he confided. 

Don has found Seward a good town to live in. 

“Tt’s nice to walk somewhere downtown and find 
you know practically everybody you meet. To me itis 
an exceptionally friendly town,” he said. 

Seward, the county seat of Seward County, is 25 
miles west of Lincoln. It is a farm town serving a 
trade area of about 15,000 people, but also a college 
town. Crops grown in the county are corn, milo, 
wheat and soybeans and there are many cow-calf 
and cattle feeder operations. The town has two major 
industries, Walker Manufacturing and Hughes 
Brothers. 

The Chamber of Commerce and local business- 
men call Seward a “city on the move.” They describe 
it as a town where the young people are moving back 
as attorneys, doctors, retailers and auto or implement 
dealers. 

The town was founded by Lewis Moffitt in 1868 
and named for William H. Seward, Secretary of State 
under President Lincoln. 

Pat Dickinson, Manager of the Chamber, points 
to the recent establishment of the Walker plant as 
evidence of community growth. The firm makes ex- 
haust systems for automobiles. Growth seems to 
have brought no great problems for the town. 

“We have to credit the City Administrator and 
his former council members for being foresighted 
enough to provide adequate utilities to absorb the 
growth,” said Mrs. Dickinson. 

The town’s goals? 
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Russell Struthers Willard Miers 
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“We don’t want to be huge, but we want to have 
improvement,” explained the Chamber Manager. 
“It’s a good town,” she says. “Our town has so many 
things — we have medical facilities, schools. . . You 
name it, and probably our little town has it,” she 
declared. ““We have people concerned about the town 
and involved. There are over 100 organizations 
meeting regularly.” 

Mrs. Dickinson is proud of the young people in 
the community and the job they have done in pro- 
moting the annual Fourth of July Festival. 

Banker John Cattle, President of the Cattle 
National bank, is also proud of the town’s youth. 
“Five or six years ago some High School kids asked to 
revive the old Fourth of July celebration. Our answer 
was, ‘We're tired,’ and they said ‘Will you let us do it?’ 
We said, ‘Yes, we'll help.’ 

“Now we're the Fourth of July City in the nation. 
We fed 2,000 at the barbeque last year and had 10,000 
people in town. The kids told us what to do and 
everybody in town got involved,” Mr. Cattle said. 

John Cattle is the great grandson of the founder 
of his bank, which is 104 years old — seventh oldest 
bank in the state. His son, also named John, but 
called “Jay” by everyone but his dad, is Executive 
Vice President of the bank. 

The senior Cattle says there are two significant 
things which have happened to the town in recent 
years. They are, first, the balancing out of the 
economy with the addition of the Walker plant and 
the advent ofirrigation and, second, the expansion of 
the business district as a unit instead of fragmenta- 
tion into shopping centers. 

Jay Cattle considers the educational level of the 
community quite high and points to 4-H programs of 
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Dessalee Rousselle 


Harold Davisson 
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all kinds, extension programs and others. 

“Just about every year one of the Grand Cham- 
pions at the State Fair comes from Seward County,” 
he declared with pride. 

Russell Struthers, President of the Jones Na- 
tional Bank, says of Seward, “Our progress has been 
extraordinary. We have new homes, a new manufac- 
turing plant and Hughes Brothers continues to 
operate, at capacity, I think.” He says that lots of 
people live in Seward and commute to jobs else- 
where. 

“T think we have everything good that Lincoln 
and Omaha have, without the bad things,” he com- 
mented. 

“T just attended a meeting on the expansion of 
the Community Center; we have just completed an 
expansion of the hospital. Building activity is up 
160% and banking activity up 131%.” 

Mr. Struthers came to Seward in 19388. “I don’t 
know of a nicer place to live. The only reason people 
leave here is the severe winters,” he remarked. 

“One thing that stands out in my mind is the 
swimming program. I don’t think another town can 
match it. The pool was started in 1919 and has 
always been a big thing.” 

Willard Miers, City Administrator, shifted in his 
chair and gestured with a desk pen as he described 
the utilities in his town. 

“We buy power from NPPD and have our own 
distribution system and our own lines into town,” he 
explained. The water system is served by nine wells 
and the primary and secondary sewage treatment 
plant is soon to get a $4 million addition. A new sewer 
line to the east is scheduled for construction as is 


Don Rutledge 
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Seward. 


replacement of a line on the south. 

Willard shares an office with Dessalee Rousselle, 
Mayor since 1974 and a Council member for four 
years prior to that. 

Bustling in from her other office, which she uses 
as a tax consultant, Mrs. Rousselle mentioned the 
town’s new water tower and water line. “I think this 
has been one of our accomplishments,” she said. 

Miers explained, “It has given us the potential 
for growth.”’ 

Mrs. Rousselle is proud of the 30-unit old age 
housing operation, the fine Civic Center “‘second to 
none for a city this size,” and the recreation program 
for youngsters, adults and elderly. 

The town’s volunteer Fire Department is well 
equipped and has 58 members. The Police depart- 
ment has eight men, including the chief. As to the 
crime rate, ““We don’t have any,” the Mayor and the 
City Administrator laughed in unison. 

There are about two dozen city employees in ad- 
dition. 

Mayor “Dess,” a native of the community, says 
that as far as she is concerned ‘“‘There isn’t any place 
but Seward. It’s a very friendly town, a good place to 
raise children.” 

Mr. Miers was also born in Seward and agrees “I 
wouldn’t live any place else.’ He’s been on the City 
Council eight years, served eight as Mayor and has 
been Administrator for two years. “I get a personal 
feeling out of a lot of things,” he says. 

T. R. Hughes wheeled into his parking stall and 
strode with authority into the office on the exact time 
of his appointment. He’s “‘second generation” in 
management of the huge Hughes Brothers manufac- 
turing plant, supplier of materials to utility com- 
panies since 1921. 


Mike Svoboda in rescue unit 


H. A. Williams 


“Tt looks like Seward has reached a self-sustain- 
ing point. The town is becoming more independent,”’ 
he said. ““Ten years ago the loss of a business would 
have been a real disaster, but not today,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Tm glad to see it,” he added. 

“Seward has been a very good town. There wasa 
great migration from the farms into the city. Seward 
County had a population of 13,000 back in the 1920s. 
The population hasn’t changed, but the makeup 
has.” The town has grown from a population of 
perhaps 2,500 50 years ago to 5,600 now. 

“We were beneficiaries of the exodus from the 
farm. We got a very high quality work force.” Mr. 
Hughes commented. 

His business has also benefitted from Concordia 
college, where it has obtained summer and part time 
workers. 

Hughes Brothers has about 300 employees and is 
one of LT&T’s suppliers, furnishing us with mate- 
rials for aerial lines. 

Mr. Hughes regrets that changes are causing the 
“small town atmosphere” to leave, but he loves the 
town and declares, “I’d rather live here than any- 
where else.”’ 

Perhaps the town’s most colorful businessman is 
Harold Davisson. Born and reared in Seward he 
declares, ‘I’ve been happy here.” 

‘“Advertising’s my thing — I love advertising,” 
he said. He’s done a great deal to put Seward in the 
limelight. 

Most recently, Davisson, who has been in the 
retail business at the same location for 44 years, 
installed ‘““The world’s largest time capsule” in his 
front yard. He’s still going to puta few more things in 
it before it is sealed for the next 50 years, but already 
he has inserted a new 1975 Chevrolet Vega and anew 
Kawasaki motorcycle. 

Mr. Davisson, who designed his own concrete 
“sculpture” to mark the capsule, got publicity in 
many “big time” newspapers, including the New 
York Times. 
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It’s not the first time he’s got national attention 
for Seward. Back in the 1950s he took the local high 
school basketball team to Seward, Alaska, for a 
series of games and the following year the Alaska 
team made a return trip. 

When Alaska was hit by earthquake several 
years ago, Davisson spearheaded a Seward, Nebras- 
ka, drive to send aid to its sister city in Alaska. 

LT&T Wire Chief H. A. Williams has been a 
resident of Seward 16 years and an employee 29. 
“Seward is a good town; there’s a lot going on — a lot 
of building. It’s a good clean town and a good 
business town and alsoa good place to live,” says Mr. 
Williams. 

His hobbies are fishing, hunting and gardening. 
Living in Seward gives him an opportunity to more 
easily follow them. 

LT&T came to Seward in 1912 with the purchase 
of both the Bell and Independent telephone ex- 
changes. Telephone service had first been estab- 
lished by Bell in the 1880s with 72 subscribers by 
1889. A second company, The Seward County 
Telephone Company, was organized in 1903 and 
from that time until 1912 the town had two competing 
and unconnected telephone systems. 

Today the Seward Area has 7,900 stations and 
serves the towns of Beaver Crossing, Dwight, Gar- 
land, Milford, Tamara and Utica. 


LT&T Exchange building 
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Manager Wentink at new Collage dannirary 


Milford, a town straight west of Lincoln on the 
old Steam Wagon Road from Nebraska City, is a 
town of 2,000 which has had a new and staffed CXP5 
common control telephone exchange for the past 3'4 
years. 

“T think it’s a fantastic town for a family,” says 
Exchange Manager Larry Wentink, who moved 
there to be the first manager in the new building. 
Prior to that time the town was served by an un- 
attended dial exchange office. 

“It’s quiet, and you can turn your kids loose 
without concern,” Larry said of the town. 

There has been quite a lot of building — three 
subdivisions will have 25 more new homes by the end 
of the summer. A major industry, the Milford campus 
of the Southeast Community College, has a new dor- 
mitory and another will be built soon. 

The town boasts a nine-hole golf course, a good 
volunteer fire department with rescue squad, a police 
force of four, two new elementary schools, a large Co- 
op Elevator, two nursing homes, a doctors clinic and 
a full service bank. 

Mr. Wentink likes the fact that he is just four 
minutes from hunting and 10 from fishing territory. 

Larry has been with LT&T for 15 years. He’s 
become active in Milford and is a director of the 
Milford Action Club; a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, heading the Membership Committee and 
Christmas Week Program; and on the Milford Plan- 
ning and Zoning committee. 

The exchange has 1,004 line subscribers and 
1,727 stations. In three years it has grown from two 
lamp and key systems to 11 and one of the motels will] 
soon have a new “40” board PBX. 

The town was settled in 1864, getting its name 
from the fact that it was located on a good ford in the 
Big Blue river, where a water powered mill was also 
located. 
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Laura J. Baker 
Lincoln, 30 yrs. 


Arleen Ashworth 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 


Betty Biggs 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 


Don Cole 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
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Marie Rowell 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


John Bassett 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Richard Gable 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Estle Goosic 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Ted Hostetter 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
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Judith Churchwell 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Raimond Fung 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Gary Gergen 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Taren Heinrick 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Eugene Knipple, Jr. 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Joeleen Lahm 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Marlene Monroe 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Clinton Pearson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Lorvey Stark 
Lincoln, S yrs. 


Judith Turner 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Gladysteen Warren 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Edna Edwards, Ruskin, Dies 


® EDNA C. Edwards, retired Chief Operator, 
Cashier at Ruskin, died December 12 at Eugene, 
Oregon. She had been on disability pension since 
Se November 1951. 

Me Mrs. Edwards and her husband, 
C. W., took over operation of the 
Ruskin exchange in February 1935. 
‘| Her retirement came after her hus- 


| |served as Contract Chief Operator. 
be Edna was one of the last of the 
y.-<e: old small town operators who lived 


with night alarms to wake the Chief if somebody 
needed to make a call during the night. 


Ruskin was converted to dial in 1955, a few years 
after Edna retired. 

In recent years Mrs. Edwards had been living in 
a nursing home in Eugene, Oregon. 


Robert Ross, Retired, Dies 


© ROBERT T. Ross, retired from Accounting, died 
January 13, following a long illness. He had been 


retired since 1969. 

ar Bob had a little over 40 years in 
yh, the telephone business, having 

les started as an Addressograph Clerk 

ss. @ ~ and worked in several different 
jude _ capacities in the Controller’s sec- 

a © tion. When he retired he was Staff 

: f Assistant. 
| Bob lived on a small farm near 
Lincoln for many years, but after 
. = retirement moved to town. At one 
time he was active in breeding and showing cats and 
he was also an accomplished horseman and a 
member of the Sheriff’s Posse. 

He loved humor and pranks and was the first to 
be suspected by his many friends when strange 
things happened. 

Shortly before his retirement, Bob married the 
former Bernice Stoeger, also an LT&Ter who joined 
him in retirement. 

Funeral services took place January 17 at Lin- 
coln. Interment was at Lincoln Memorial Park 
Cemetery. 


Chris Haberman Passes 


® CHRIS Haberman, retired Area Manager, died 
January 10. He had been retired since October 1947. 
His 38-year telephone career started with the 


Saline Telephone Company. He 
came to LT&T in 1912, working at 
Friend as Troubleman, Wire Chief 
and Manager and later at Seward as 
Manager. He held the last position at 
the time of his retirement. 

Mr. Haberman was on Military 
Leave of Absence from 1917 to 1919 
| while he served as a “doughboy” in 

-j the First World War. He fought in 
two historic battles, the St. Mihiel drive and the 
Meuse Argonne. He was wounded and awarded the 
purple heart. 

His telephone career started in the _ pre- 
automotive days when horse and human muscles 
moved equipment and supplies and provided almost 
all the power necessary for construction and 
maintenance of the telephone system. 

He was one of the real pioneers of the industry. 


Louis Cink, Wahoo, Dies 


© DEATH came to Louis R. Cink, Wire Chief at Wa- 
hoo, Friday, March 18. He was 59 years old. 

Mr. Cink had 28 years of service with LT&T. He 
| started his career as a Lineman in 
™ Wahoo in October 1948 and re- 

\ mained in that community until his 
death. 

He became a Combinationman 
in 1949, a Switchboardman in 1955, 
| and Installer-Repairman, COE, in 
, | 1957. He added Radioman to the last 
Ti title in 1960 and since 1962 had been 
~ Wire Chief. 

Mr. Cink’s health began to trouble him in 1975 
and evidence of the serious illness which claimed him 
became more pronounced during the past year. 

Funeral services took place March 19 at St. 
Wencelaus Catholic Church in Wahoo. Burial was in 
Sunrise Cemetery in Wahoo. 


Belva Butler, Retired, Passes 


© BELVA Butler, retired Chief Operator at Unadilla, 
died March 14. She had been retired since 1956. 

Miss Butler had an active service record of 37 
years, almost all of it at Unadilla. 
However, she did work briefly for the 
Pawnee City Telephone Company 
prior to 1919. 

She came to LT&T in 1947, when 
the Unadilla exchange was pur- 
chased and became a part of our 
Company. After retirement Belva 
continued to live in Unadilla, where 
she had worked for so many years. 
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Funeral services were March 16 at Syracuse. 
Burial was at the Unadilla Cemetery. 


Florence McKie Passes Away 


® FLORENCE McKie, retired Operator in Lincoln 
Traffic, died December 20. She had been retired since 
January 1945. 

Miss McKie started her tele- 
phone career in the days of the horse 
and buggy. She first operated a 
switchboard at DeWitt while she 
was in high school. She started 
Sane regular employment at Fairbury in 

oy 1912 and moved to Lincoln in 1920. 

| She finished her career in the 
a ale q Capital City and remained there 
| after retirement. 

Ill health caused her to withdraw from active 
service and when she did not recover her full vitality, 
Florence retired. However, after retirement her 
health improved and for several years she was cor- 
respondent for the Retired Group for the old Lincoln 
Telephone News. 

Funeral services for Miss McKie took place 
December 24 in Lincoln. Burial was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park Cemetery. 


Romona Anderson Promoted 


® RAMONA Anderson has been ap- | 44 
pointed Toll Investigation Super- | (amt 
visor, replacing Kathleen Carey, 
who has retired. 4 

Mrs. Anderson has been with |i 
LT&T since April 1967 when she was |"% 
employed as an Operator in Lincoln 
Traffic Unit I. She became Toll In- |i 
vestigation Clerk in 1970 and has #& , 
remained in the Toll Investigation bis 
Unit since then. 


Mattingly, Borecky Promoted 


® THE appointments of Barbara Mattingly and 
Starlet Borecky as Service Advisors in General Traf- 
fic has been announced by R. B. Hobson, General 
Traffic Superintendent. 

Mrs. Mattingly started with LT&T in November 
1966 as Operator in Unit I and has worked as Service 
Assistant since August 1976. 

Mrs. Borecky started as an Operator in Traffic 
Unit II in July 1973 and has also been a PBX 
Operator, and a Service Representative in Lincoln 
Operations. 


DPC Changes Announced 
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Aan 
Clayton Berkland Ehrlich 
® SEVERAL personnel changes in the Data Proc- 
essing Center have been announced by L. A. Connea- 
ly, Vice President-Controller. 

Vince Clayton has been advanced from Data 
Processing Center Operations Supervisor to Assist- 
ant to Data Processing Manager. Jim Barr has 
replaced Mr. Clayton. Dave Berkland now holds the 
title of Supervisor-Systems Technology and Roger 
Ehrlich the title of Supervisor-Systems and Program- 
ming. 

Mr. Clayton has been with LT&T since 1959 and 
has been Data Processing Staff Assistant and 
Programmer. 

Mr. Barr started with the Company in 1964 asa 
part time employee in General Service. He has also 
worked as Data Processing Machine Operator, Com- 
puter Shift Supervisor and Computer Supervisor. 

Mr. Berkland first worked for the Company in 
1967. He has been a Printing Machine Operator, 
Janitor, Data Processing Machine Operator, Data 
Processing Technician, Programmer Analyst, Data 
Base Administrator and Senior Systems Pro- 
grammer. 

Mr. Ehrlich has been with LT&T since 1960 when 
he started as a Data Processing Machine Operator. 
He has worked as a Data Processing Technician, 
Programmer and Programmer Analyst. 


Organizational Changes 


® TWO organizational changes have been an- 
nounced by Lyle Reighard, Lincoln Operations 
manager. 

Robert H. Culver has been advanced from Equip- 
ment Foreman in Lincoln to Projects Coordinator 
and Wesley D. MacKenzie has been promoted from 
Combinationman to Service Foreman. 

Mr. Culver has been with LT&T since 1947 when 
he was hired as a Janitor. He has also had 
assignments as Tester, Combinationman, at Sutton, 
Switchman at Superior, Installer-Repairman COE 
and Wire Chief at Nebraska City. 

Mr. MacKenzie has been with the Company 
since May 1962 when he started in Construction. In 
1963 he became a Splicers Helper and in 1965 a 
Splicer. In 1968 he moved to Switchman and in 1971 
to Combinationman. 
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ei in the Area 
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W. B. Imler 


Joseph G. Carr 


ionniesD: Husing HL K. Studier 


® A SERIES of management changes affecting 
several exchanges has been announced by C. E. Con- 
nors, General Plant Superintendent. 

C. H. Kermoade has moved from Area Manager 
at York to Engineer in Lincoln; W. B. Imler has 
moved from Area Manager at Superior to Area Man- 
ager at York; E. L. Wheatcraft has moved from Wire 
Chief at Auburn to Area Manager at Superior; and 
Lonnie D. Husing, Equipment Foreman in Lincoln 
Operations has moved to Auburn as Wire Chief. H. K. 
Studier, who was Installer-Repairman COE at 
Superior has been promoted to Wire Chief at 
Superior. Joseph G. Carr, Installer-Repairman COE 
in Lincoln has been promoted to Wire Chief in 
Wahoo. 

Mr. Kermoade has been with LT&T since 1942. 
From 1943 to 1946 he was in military service and 
after returning he worked in the Construction 
Department. In 1952 he became Exchange Manager 
at Milford and later served as Exchange Manager at 
Weeping Water, Wilber and Sutton. Since 1968 he has 
been Area Manager at York. 

Mr. Imler also began his LT&T employment in 
1942. His first job was that of Truck Driver and it 
lasted only a few months before he entered military 
service in the Air Force. 

He returned to telephone work in 1946 and has 
held the jobs of Lineman at Hastings, Combination- 
man, Wire Chief at Superior, Wire Chief at York, and 
since 1964, Area Manager at Superior. 

Mr. Wheatcraft has been with LT&T since Oc- 
tober 1947, when he was hired as a Groundman. He 
has also worked as Combinationman at Friend, 
Switchboardman at Crete, Installer-Repairman, 
COE at Nebraska City and Wire Chief at Tecumseh, 
Nebraska City and Auburn. 


Mr. Husing was first employed by the Company 
as a Groundman in Tecumseh the summer of 1958 
when still in his teens. His employment became per- 
manent in 1962 when he was hired into Construction. 
He has also worked as Combinationman and 
Switchman and since January 1976 as Equipment 
Foreman in Lincoln. 

Mr. Studier has been with LT&T since 1955 and 
his assignments have included those of Routineman 
in Lincoln, Switchman at York, Installer-Repair- 
man, COE in Superior. He was on Military Leave of 
Absence from February 1958 until 1961. 

Mr. Carr came to LT&T in August 1971 as an 
Installer-Repairman in General Plant. He previously 
worked five years for General Telephone of Illinois 
and also received Air Force technical training. He is 
the son of S. M. “Mike” Carr, retired. 

He replaces Louis Cink at Wahoo. 


Nina Anderson Retires 


© NINA Anderson closed up her desk for the last 
time at the end of February and entered a life of 
retirement. She thus completed a telephone career 
= which started in the fall of 1955 

when she was hired as a Machine 
Operator in Accounting. 
> In 1962 she became a Secretary 
f in Accounting and in 1964 moved to 
Cost Control. Since November 1971 
she has been Senior Secretary. 
A In the years that she worked in 
~ Accounting, Mrs. Anderson saw a 
| vast change in methods as the Com- 
pany switched from Comptometers to IBM Com- 
puter. For a number of years she has worked in the 
Treasurer’s office. 

Nina’s plans for retirement are indefinite, but 
she will no doubt find many new activities to explore 
in her new free time. 


Kathleen Carey Retires 


© KATHLEEN E. Carey closed up her desk the last 
of November and headed for a life of leisure after a 
quarter of a century of net credited service with 
LT&T. 

However, her first telephone ser- 
vice goes back considerably farther. 
She started as a Line Operator in 
June 1931 and later worked at 
various times as Relief Operator. 
She resigned in 1943 and was away 
from telephone work until January 
1957 when she was again hired as an 
Operator in Lincoln. 

Mrs. Carey became a Junior 


Supervisor in General Traffic in 1962, a Traffic Staff 
Assistant in 1966 and Senior Supervisor in 1969. She 
has been with the Toll Investigation Unit since it was 
formed in 1962 and was one of those who helped 
organize it. 

Kathleen’s retirement plans included “taking a 
month off to rest,” and some travel, specifically a trip 
to California to visit a brother. 

She is interested in ceramics and in working with 
senior citizens at Lancaster Manor. She is also a 
volunteer worker with children in schools. 


Al Ager Heads for Jamaica 


© ALLAN L. Ager slipped away from his job and 
into retirement a few months earlier than would have 
been required. He set his retirement date at January 
29, concluding a little over 41 years 
of active telephone work. 

Al has been with LT&T since 
September 1935 when he was hired 
“| as a Temporary Groundman. He 
| later worked as Lineman, Ware- 
. | houseman, Shopman, Commercial 
| Representative and Combination- 
man in Lincoln. He was a Switch- 

- man in Seward for several years, an 
ieeealick Rasnien COE and Equipment Foreman 
in Lincoln and for a year was Manager at Syracuse. 
Since 1959 he has been an Engineer. 

Al served for several years as a member of the 
Company’s Suggestion Committee. 

His immediate plans were to spend some time in 
Jamaica, a location he has previously visited on 
vacations and to visit children in California and 
Pennsylvania. 


Leisure Life for Margota 


® MARGOTA A. Lucs entered the new career of 
retirement January 1, completing a telephone career 
of a little over 24 years. 

ae Mrs. Lucs was employed as a 
Machine Operator in Accounting in 
December 1952 and has worked in 
the same department throughout her 
career. Since 1956 she has had the 
title of Advanced Clerical in Rev- 
enue Accounting. 

Margota said that her plans 
were to go to Florida for the rest of 
the winter after her retirement and 
to visit children in Des Moines, Iowa and Wichita, 
Kans. 

She will have several outlets for her energy and 
new leisure time through her hobbies of reading and 
music and her many church activities. 


Cy Hutchison Closes Career 


© C.F. “CY” Hutchison retired January 8, closing a 
telephone career of over 31 years. He chose to take 
retirement a couple of years before it would have been 


—~ required. 
Z = Cy was employed briefly as a 
\ Cable Splicers Helper in 1942, but 


resigned and did not return until the 
conclusion of World War II. He 
worked as a Splicer, as a Clerkin the 
Wire Chief's department, Com- 
binationman, Senior Clerk and 
Facilityman. 

) He said that he was considering 
moving to S OLiahowe and that he definitely planned 
to visit Vaughn Baum and B. D. “Pat” Pattison, 
retired LT&T employees, in Texas. 

Cy lists as hobbies collecting political buttons, of 
which he has over 3,000. He also frames pictures and 
gardens for recreation. 

It’s obvious Cy intends to enjoy his new leisure 
time. 


Valda Kane Retires 


® ON March 1, Valda Kane retired from a tele- 
phone career of 26 years. She started to work for 
LT&T z asa student operator in 1936. She spent her 
entire career in the Traffic Depart- 
ment. By the time of her retirement, 
she had full knowledge of traffic ac- 
tivities, including toll, directory 
assistance, intercept, repair service, 
mobile telephone service, and rate 
and route procedures. 

A quiet, modest lady, Valda 
commented that she had not been 
sick very often. 

“It was all worthwhile, and very beneficial,” she 
said. ‘When I was widowed, work was a God-send. 
Then I met a telephone man from Des Moines, and I 
was back into it again.” 

Valda plans to devote her leisure time to being a 
housewife and doing volunteer work. Besides those 
activities, she has four sons, two of whom are in 
Nebraska City and two of whom are in Lincoln, and 
she has six grandchildren, who will no doubt help 
keep her busy. 


You can’t lose on U.S. Savings Bonds — their 
interest is guaranteed to maturity. And, if your 
Bonds are lost, stolen, damaged, or destroyed, the 
Treasury will replace them free of charge. U.S. 
Savings Bonds help provide a worry-free future. 


P). O.. BOX. S1309 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 68501 
ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS 
BEFORE DRIVING 


“Let’s not argue any more. I’1l go for a 
drive and cool off.”’ 

‘“Move over, honey. It’s cozier with four 
in the front.” 

“Tll just take this allergy pill now. I’l1l be 
home before it hits me.”’ 

“Aw, let the kids ride in the back of the 
truck. They can hang on.” 

““T’ll drive there after work. I can drive 
faster at night, and it'll take only four or five 
hours.” 


IN TRAFFIC 

“We'll be late — hurry up!”’ 

“T’ve got the right of way. Let him stop.”’ 

“T only use my seat belts on long trips. 
They’re not meant for the city.” 

“There’s plenty of time to cross on the 
amber light.” 

“T forgot my glasses again. Never mind, 
I have a spare pair at the office.” 

“T’m not letting anybody squeeze in in 
front of me.” 


ABOUT THE CAR 

“T only get the shimmy at 50. If I go 
faster, it stops.” 

‘““No need for an alignment. Just steer to 
the right to correct the pull.” 
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“Tire’s a bit thin, but I’ve got a good 
spare.” 

“Repairs are too expensive today.” 

“Better go easy on the brakes. Just 
pump ’em once or twice when you have to 
stop.” 

“Try not to use the windshield wipers 

. . they’re just about gone and they might 
scratch the windshield.”’ 

“Don’t bother scraping off that frost. 
The defroster will take care of it before we've 
gone five miles.” 

“As long as I’ve got one headlight 
burning I’ll be okay.” 


ON THE HIGHWAY 

“I don’t have to concentrate around 
here; I know the road.”’ 

“Pulling a trailer doesn’t make any 
difference in the way this car handles — you 
just have to pick up a little extra speed for 
the hills.”’ 

“Hold the steering wheel while I check 
the map.” 

“Nobody passes me — I don’t like 
driving behind anyone.” 


FAMOUS FIRST WORDS 
DRIVE SAFELY. 


DRIVE SAFELY. 


Sea The Lincoln 
‘sacar Company 


The Lincoln 
Telephone Company 


Telephone Company 


Employee Stock Purchase Plan 


by Ken Clinefelter 


At the last annual meeting, the 
stockholders of the Company auth- 
orized an Employee Stock Pur- 
chase Plan. Following is an inter- 
view with Mr. Houghton Furr, Vice 
President Treasurer, which we 
hope will explain the most impor- 
tant features of this plan 


Editor: Mr. Furr, what is the 


Employee Stock Purchase 
Plan? 


Mr. Furr: It is a plan whereby 
employee may purchase LT&T 
common stock through payroll de- 
duction and also make extra cash 
deposits towards the purchase of 
stock. They will be able to pur- 
chase stock at a price 10% below 
market value and with no sales or 
administrative charge, brokerage 
fee, or commission. 


Editor: Who is eligible to par- 
ticipate? 


Mr. Furr: Any regular full-time or 
part-time employee (who meets cer- 
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Mr. Furr: “Minimum investment is 2! per pay 


tain minimum hour requirements) 
with six months or more of service 
and whois at least 18 years of ageis 
eligible to participate in this plan. 


Editor: How will they pay for 
it? 

Mr. Furr: Payment will be made by 
payroll deduction or by optional 
cash payment made to the Com- 
pany. This plan is a part of a 
master plan which includes divi- 
dend reinvestment for other stock- 
holders. In addition, all dividends 
on stock in the employee’s account 
will be used to purchase additional 
stock. 


Editor: Is there a minimum and 
a maximum investment? 


Mr. Furr: The minimum invest- 
ment by payroll deduction is $10 
per pay period and the employee 
may choose to have the deduction 
made from either one or two payroll 
periods each month. Maximum is 
$1,000 per month. Minimum op- 
tional cash payment (which would 
be made directly to the Treasurer’s 
office) is $100. Maximum total in- 
vestment through both payroll and 
optional payment is $3,000 over 
any three-month period. 


Editor: When will the plan go 
into effect? 


Mr. Furr: We hope to get material 
out to employees after the end of 
June. We'll include an authoriza- 
tion form for payroll deduction. 
Employees may enroll by filling 
out and returning the form. 


Editor: Why has the Company 
decided to offer this plan? 

Mr. Furr: There has been a lot of 
interest by employees. One of the 
very concrete evidences was the 
interest of the Association for Bet- 
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Mr. Furr: ‘Provides employees another option.” 


ter Management, made up of su- 
pervisory and management em- 
ployees. They took a survey and got 
a terrific response. An advantage 
to the Company is that if employ- 
ees own stock, they feel more like 
they are a part of the Company and 
operating results are more impor- 
tant to them. 


Editor: Why should employees 
participate? 


Mr. Furr: We are in no way en- 
couraging employees to enroll. We 
have found that employees like to 
buy LT&T stock—they feel it’s a 
good investment. Brokers, how- 
ever, don’t like to exercise orders for 
one or two shares. This plan is a 
means whereby employees can put 
a little aside and buy stock in small 
quantities at regular intervals. 


Editor: How does this plan 
differ from a savings program? 


Mr. Furr: I don’t think it differs. It’s 
exactly the same as using regular 
payroll deductions to save through 
purchase of Savings Bonds or de- 
posits in the Employes’ Co-op. 


Authorized 


Investment in common stock is, _ third, they may receive their issues 
of course, riskier than investment of stock in full shares. 


in Savings Bonds or the Co-op in- 


asmuch asthe market priceofstock Editor: What about taxes? 
fluctuates and the dividends may wr. Furr: At the present time, divi- 
bis de . dends are taxable (over the $100 
This plan simply provides em- amount, or $200 if the stock 1s joint- 
ly held) even though these divi- 
dends are reinvested in additional 


ployees another option for saving. 


Editor: Once started, can the 
employee terminate the pro- 
gram? 


stock. 


Mr. Furr: Employees may increase 
or decrease the amount of the pay- 
roll deduction—by the stated limit 
of $5 increments—upon 30 days 
written notice. They may discon- 
tinue their participation in the plan 
at any time in one of three basic 
ways: first, they may have the ad- 
ministrator sell their shares for the 
current market value; second, they 
may hold their shares in the ac- 
count and not add to it through 
payroll deduction or cash deposits; 


effect. 


issued stock? 


There is some expectation that 
Congress may change this so that 
dividends reinvested would not be 
taxed until the stock was sold. This 
change, however, is not in effect at 
the present time, and there is no Mr. Furr: This will be new stock. We 
telling when, if ever, it will be in have reserved 25,000 shares in our 


Editor: Will employees be 


with the shares of stock his pay- 
ments will buy, figured down to 
four decimal places. Each partici- 
pant will receive a report of his ac- 
count quarterly. Shares for the en- 
tire program will be issued to and 
held by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner and Smith, Inc., who will allo- 
cate them to the various employ- 
ees. An employee can ask that his 
full shares be issued to him if he 
wishes. 


Editor: where will the stock 
come from? 


new stock issue for this program. 
We expect that this amount will be 
enough for two years. 


This interview highlights the 


Mr. Furr: All payments will be ac-. basic features of LT&T’s Employee 
cumulated and added together. At Stock Purchase Plan. Additional 
the stock dividend date each em- jn formation is available through 


ployee’s account will be credited sh, Office of the Treasurer. 


Public Sale of LT&T Stock 


® LT&T BROKE new ground with the sale of 350,000 
shares of common stock June 7. It was the first public 
sale of common stock the Company has ever had, 
made possible by the shareholder approval a year 
ago of the elimination of pre-emptive rights, which 
would have required the stock to be offered only to 
present shareholders. 

It was also the first time in 13 years that the 
Company has sold common stock, although it has 
sold some preferred stock since then. The 350,000 
shares amount to almost 4 the number of shares 
outstanding. The stock was sold to raise money to 
repay bank notes and to help keep a favorable debt- 
equity ratio. | 

In order to sell the stock, the Company had to file 
a request with the FCC and also get permission from 
the Nebraska Public Service Commission and the 
Kansas Corporation Commission. It also had to filea 
registration statement with the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission. 

Stock was sold by asyndicate of brokers, manag- 
ed by Dean Witter and Company and including 
almost all of the major brokers in the East as well as 
Midwest. It is hoped that this public sale will result in 
a wider market and wider geographical distribution 
of the Company’s stock, said Vice President 
Treasurer Houghton Furr. 

Price for the stock was set at $30 a share in a 
meeting with the underwriters on June 6. It was 
actually put on sale June 7 and was completely sold 
in 24 hours. 

A total of 721 different stock certificates were 
made out to various brokers in denominations rang- 
ing from 100 to 5,000. 

The brokers shares will be returned to LT&T with 
instructions for permanent registration to the actual 
purchasers of the stock. 
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Operators: Still a Vital Element in Our Company 


by Marianne Hultquist 


“Directory Assistance. For what city please?” 

“Operator. May I help you?” 

These and similar phrases are uttered literally 
thousands of times every day in LT&T’s operating 
territory by almost 400 LT&T operators. Traffic units 
I, Il, and III in Lincoln and the traffic units in 
Nebraska City, Beatrice, and Hastings employ ap- 
proximately 446 operators, service assistants, clerks, 
assistant chief operators, and chief operators, who 
comprise 23% of the LT&T workforce. 

LT&T’s operators are a vital element in our com- 
pany. Delmar Coe, service assistant in Unit II, ex- 
plained, “Once a telephone is installed, most 
customers deal almost exclusively with the operator 
or business office personnel. Our job performance 
affects the customers’ opinions of the entire Com- 
pany. If our service is poor, the image of the entire 
Company suffers.” 

Marcelene Ahrens, service assistant in Unit III, 
holds a similar view. “‘Traffic employees are the voice 
of LT&T,” she said. ‘(Customer judgement of the 
Company is often based on the voice of the operator 
because it is the only contact that many customers 
have with the telephone company.” 

There is no easy way to stereotype the operator. 
Ours include young people just out of high school, 
college graduates, individuals of all ages, and males 
and females. Yet they all share one thing: a voice 
expressive of a pleasant telephone personality. 


A general view of Unit Il, the Directory Assistance 
operating unit in Lincoln. 


Judy Whitney, chief operator in Unit III, is a 23- 
year traffic veteran. She has worked as an operator, 
as service assistant, an assistant chief operator, a 
night chief operator, and now as a chief operator. 

Judy explained that ‘“‘the voice is an important 
asset for an operator. Voice qualities include pitch, 
speech, diction, accent, and manner. What you say 
and how you say it are both important, and the ‘how’ 
creates the telephone personality.” 

Wilma Wergin, night chief operatorin UnitI, has 
worked in Traffic for 33 years. She stressed tone of 
service as a key facet of the operator’s job. 

“The operator must give the customer good ser- 
vice, and that includes continually increasing ef- 
ficiency, productivity, and tone of service,’ she com- 
mented. “Tone of service means that the operator 
must listen to a customer’s request, acknowledge that 
request within a specified time period, show interest, 
and use ‘thank you’ and ‘please’. They must con- 
tinually be aware of their tone of voice and use rising 
inflections so the customer can hear their replies.” 

Operators are almost synonymous with the tele- 
phone company. Operators have been in telephony 
from its earliest days. Even though automation and 
technology have brought many changes to the job, 
the work is still demanding. 

Joeleen “Jo” Lahm isa Service Assistant in Unit 
II who instructs new operators in the procedures for 
handling directory assistance requests. 

“So many people take directory assistance for 
granted that they just don’t realize the amount of 


work involved,” she said. “Our directories are com- 
plex, and an immense amount of work goes into 
them. We have number changes every day, and we 
also have all the number changes made after the 
directory closing. 

“We handle intercept calls. We also handle CKO. 
In other words, when a customer direct dials, our 
staff keys the customer’s number for billing pur- 
poses. All in all, it is a big job.” 

A new operator begins his or her employment 
with a training course that provides the basic proce- 
dures for handling different types of calls. For the 
first year, the operator continues to learn and to 
receive additional training in more advanced proce- 
dures for more complex kinds of calls and variations 
on the basic techniques to improve efficiency and 
productivity. 

Although there is a considerable volume of 
material to master pertaining to the job itself, the 
new operator quickly discovers that his or her job is 
more than simply providing a caller with anumber or 
completing a long distance call. 

Dick Hobson, General Traffic Superintendent, 
stressed, “One thing we should keep in mind is that 
operators more often than not deal with our more 
sophisticated telephone users. These are people who 
use the system and know how it should work. They 
are aware of the type of service they receive in other 
communities, and they expect the same service of 
LT&T. This is why it is so important that the toll and 
local operating practices be thoroughly understood 


by each operator and applied uniformly.” 

Deborah Langley has been a long distance 
operator in Unit I for almost three years. She said, 
“People always know what ‘O’ is on the telephone 
dial. We get inquiries about the time and about zip 
codes. We get emergency calls and bill complaints. 
Sometimes it seems like we are more of a referral 
service than anything else.” 

Gladysteen Warren, operator in Unit I, has more 
than five years of service. She pointed out that “the 
operator needs to be versatile in order to keep the 
customer happy.” 

She and other operators agree that they cannot 
anticipate what the next customer request will be, 
and that aspect makes the job interesting and more 
rewarding than otherwise it might be. 

There is still more required by the job than mas- 
tery of the procedures, versatility, and knowledge of 
the Company. Darlene Remmers, traffic personnel 
supervisor, emphasized that it takes a very special 
kind of person to be an operator. Darlene herself 
started with the manual boards at Beatrice more 
than 34 years ago. Since then she has worked as an 
operator, a central office clerk, an instructor, a ser- 
vice assistant, and an assistant chief operator. 

Darlene explained that operators must con- 
tinually attend their positions and be alert for in- 
coming calls. “It is a job that requires discipline and 
maturity,” she concluded. 

Mary Schellpeper is an operator with almost 18 
years of experience. She said, “Itis a job that requires 
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the operators so that they will understand, abide Bonnie Hogan: ‘Every job that serves a function is 
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Operators: Still a Vital Element 


patience and understanding. Sometimes customers 
aren’t clear. Sometimes they’re angry or upset. And 
sometimes, they just aren’t sure what they want. You 
need to work with them and help them as best you 
ean, 

Pat Stalder, operatorin Unit III, understands the 
value of a pleasant disposition. “For a job like this 
one,” she began, “you need to have the temperament 
for it. You can’t fly off the handle, and you need to be 
easy going. We all need to remember that people can 
be vocal when they don’t know you and can’t see 
you.” 

The operators themselves have the most contact 
with the public, but they are backed up by service 
assistants, the assistant chief operators, and the 
chief operators. 

Service Assistant Doug Wessels explained that 
his job is to take operator calls, take requests or non- 
published numbers, assist new operators, and main- 
tain a good working atmosphere. 

“The service assistant must be someone upon 
whom the operator can depend,” he said. “They need 
confidence that they won’t be criticized for being 
unable to handle something, and we do our best to be 
positive and encouraging.” 

Myron Mix, service assistant in Unit I, added, 
“The most important thing for the service assistant 
is to be there to help the operator—to help double- 
check tickets and to help the operator work with the 
customer. If they need help, they usually need it right 
now.” 

Marcelene Ahrens added, “Our job is to help the 
operators provide the best service possible.”’ 

In Traffic, results are probably as important as 
any other aspect of the activities. Assistant Chief 


Operator Wilma Wergin commented, “Our job is a 
continual round of someone learning and putting 
lessons into practice and evaluation. I now train 
service assistants to train operators, and I am con- 
tinually evaluating both service assistants and 
operators on the basis of efficiency, productivity, and 
tone of service.” 

Chief Operator Juanita Ettleman explained, 
“We have a lot of contact with other departments, 
especially Repair Service and Data Processing. Data 
Processing is a great aid to our program for operator 
development, TOPS, or Toll Operator Performance. 
This Program gives us the operators’ productivity 
and the number of errors whereby we can determine 
if there is a need for continuing training. The TOPS 
study does not help in the area of tone of service. This 
area comes to us in the form of customer reaction.” 

Because of the special nature of these traffic 
activities and the special demands of the job, the 
operators are probably more isolated from the rest of 
the Company than most other employees. This situa- 
tion, however, in no way diminishes the invaluable 
service they perform for the Company. 

Chief Operator Betty Steele observed, ‘““Traffic is 
the most important area in the Company, but” she 
laughed, “I guess just about everyone says that about 
their area. The thing is we have daily contact with 
the customers, and the operators’ attitudes can make 
or break us as far as many customers are concerned.” 

And yet, as Directory Assistance Operator Mike 
Nichols pointed out, “the value of the telephone 
system would be considerably reduced if the public 
had no access to number changes that occurred after 
the directory closing or to someone who can help 
them find an elusive number in the directory.”’ 
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Traffic is a veritable beehive of activity 24-hours 
per day, 7 days a week. It is a quiet hum of pleasant 
voices asking “‘ may I help you?” and “for what city 
please?” It is a broad mix of individuals of all ages 
and backgrounds, persons who are service-oriented 
and people-oriented, individuals who derive great 
satisfaction from the feeling that they have helped 
another human being. 

Ruth Goepfert, service assistant in Unit II with 
26 years of service, perhaps summed it up best when 
she said, “Traffic is a marvelous place to learn about 
the many kinds of people who cross our paths. We 
need to cultivate human relationships by listening to 
the problem and being compassionate and un- 
derstanding. We also need to remain aware of the 
Company requirements.” 

Last fall, four individuals from the Personnel 
Department went through two weeks of traffic train- 
ing in toll and directory assistance. Their job was to 
acquire a better idea about what operators do, as 
Margaret McCallum, employment supervisor, ex- 
plained. 

“One thing I found out,” Margaret commented, 
“was that you just can’t walk in and be an operator. 
The job requires training. There are many facets that 
need to be learned and practiced before an individual 
can be a good operator.” 

Interviewers Dee Davis and Sam Collura and 
Special Projects Coordinator Leeta Mackey also went 
through the training sessions. 

“T felt I had a fairly good idea of what was in- 
volved with operator’s work,” Sam explained, “but I 
learned a great deal about specific policies, practices, 
the types of duties that operators have, and the 
different types of calls that they must know how to 


handle. 

“Tt takes a special person to be an operator,” he 
continued. “More than anything else, it takes some- 
one with patience and organization. If you don’t 
believe me, just watch an experienced operator han- 
dle several calls at once.” 

Richard Hobson, general traffic superintendent, 
stressed one important point: ““We want individuals 
who want to be operators and who are willing to take 
the time and to put forth the effort to learn to be good 
operators. These persons provide a valuable service 
for our customers, and we must never forget that fact. 

“Our operators, after all, are not simple recep- 
tionists,’ he continued. ‘““They serve many customers 
who work with the more complex telephone systems, 
people who know how the telephone system should 
work. Our personnel have a very responsible job.” 

Leeta Mackey came to understand this side of the 
operator’s work. “I guess I had a rather simplistic 
view of the job before I went through training,” she 
explained. “I thought that operators just answered 
telephones and placed calls or looked up numbers. I 
really had no idea of the complexity of the procedures 
and operations that is involved in the work.” 

Margaret McCallum feels that the training ex- 
perience was valuable. ‘“When a prospective operator 
applies for the job,” she explained, “‘we try to give 
that person a more complete view of the job and its 
requirements. There is no doubt that it is a demand- 
ing job, and we don’t want to leave anyone with the 
impression that all that is involved is answering a 
telephone. Our job is to try to suit the prospective 
employees to the job, and after our training ex- 
perience, I feel as though we are all better equipped to 
do that job.” 


Betty Wilson: ‘It’s an important job. We meet the 
public every day. For some customers, a day 
without an operator is like a day without 
sunshine. ”’ 


Rebeca Meza: ‘Operators are an important part of 
the telephone company. We provide a very 
valuable service for our customers.” 
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Doris Hardt: ‘As far as many of our customers are 
concerned, the operator is always there to help. 
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Evelyn Brennfoerder: “Many customers form their 
opinion of the Company through the operator. 


That’s why courtesy is so very important.” 
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Betty Steele: ‘We have daily contact with the 
customers and the operators’ attitudes can make 
or break us as far as many customers are con- 
cerned.” 
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Nancy De Preist: ‘Until | started to work here, | 
never realized how extensive the department 
was, or even that people were here 24 hours a 
day.”’ 


Large concrete company is one of Tecumseh’s major businesses. 
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LaVere Doty with one of his trucks. 


Tecumseh: A Town Where Progress is Continuing 


by Ken Clinefelter 


Carrying a large bundle of mail, W. H. ““Ted”’ 
Husing walked briskly into the Tecumseh telephone 
office and gave the staff a cheerful smile and greet- 
ing. As usual, he was starting his day at work witha 
stop at the Post Office. 

In a few minutes he was seated at his Area 
Manager’s desk, talking on the telephone to a cus- 
tomer. Crossing his blue trousered legs, he assured 
the man, ‘“‘yes, we can handle that through your 
bank.” For months he’d been encouraging the cus- 
tomer to use the bank collection plan for paying his 
telephone bill and now it looked like his efforts were 
paying off. 

Hanging up, Ted leaned back in his swivel chair 
and began to describe the community where he lives 
and works. “I like the area. Tecumseh is not a boom 
town, but it has a history of growing with the times. 
It’s a stable town—we get six to ten new houses a 
year.” 

Ted first became involved in telephone work in 
1935 in Rockport, Mo., while still in school. He has 
worked for LT&T since 1942, when he started as a 
Combinationman at Seward. He saw service in 
World War II, returned to LT&T at Tecumseh, then 
moved successively to Sterling, Wilber and back to 
Tecumseh as Manager in 1957. 

Mr. Husing said that the Tecumseh area serves 
12 exchanges and the towns of Humboldt and Daw- 
son also home into Tecumseh for toll. 

LT&T provides data circuits for the Tecumseh 
hospital. It has some WATS and full period circuits 
and a couple of PBX installations for businesses. 
Tecumseh offers mobile service and pagers. The 


Editor Duane Kuntzman in his plant. 
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Company also provides phone service for a large 
“hog factory” operation north of town. 

Throughout his 20 years in the town, Ted has 
done a great many things in the way of community 
service. He’s been on the Chamber of Commerce 
Board and its Vice President, been President of 
Kiwanis, has held several different jobs with the 
Presbyterian Church, is a Past Master of the Masonic 
Lodge and is now Worthy Patron of the Eastern Star. 
He served as Country Club President, as a member of 
its Board of Directors a dozen or more years and was 
coordinator of its golf course improvement program 
several years ago. He’s also been involved in Red 
Cross work. ““When I was at Sterling, we got the first 
Bloodmobile in Johnson County,” he said with a 
touch of pride. 

Tecumseh is the county seat of Johnson County 
and lies approximately 50 miles southeast of Lincoln. 
Business leaders agree that it is a healthy commu- 
nity with consistent, if unspectacular, growth and 
improvement. 

It was first surveyed in 1856 and in its early years 
struggled for existence. All supplies had to be hauled 
by wagon from Brownville. The coming of the CB&Q 
railroad in 1872 changed that. 

Today it is a tidy and neat town with a good park, 
schools and community services. 

Mayor Virgil Blumhorst took advantage of a 
break in his teaching schedule at Tecumseh High 
School to tell about his town. He has served three 
years as mayor and prior to that five on the City 
Council. Settled in his chair in the city council 
chambers, he began to talk. 

“We'll pave seven blocks of connecting streets 
this summer,” he said. Last summer the town spent 
$45,000 on parks and it now boasts two lighted ball 
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Area Manager Ted Husing 


Lawrence Chittendon at his store 


fields, one at the County Fairgrounds. 

The town has a swimming pool and a lighted 
tennis court and is in the process of getting a grant to 
construct a second court. Each year the town stocks 
fishing ponds with $1,000 worth of fish. 

“We have our own airport authority and are 
negotiating for an all weather air field,” said Mayor 
Blumhorst. 

The three-man police force has a new police car 
and through cooperation with the Sheriff offers 24 
hour dispatching service. The Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment has 26 members. 

LaVere Doty, still wearing a hard hat, was 
seated at his desk in his tiny office at his concrete 
business. He termed Tecumseh “the best.” 

“We were gone 12 years and came back and 
bought this,” he said. ‘“‘We had enough faith to invest 
our life here.’ Now President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce he told about that organization’s activities. 

“We have a free barbecue and awards banquet at 
which we honor an outstanding farmer and an out- 
standing citizen.” The Chamber also sponsors two 
annual sidewalk sales, an Easter Egg hunt, and a 
carnival and street dance. 

“In the last seven years, I can see more young 
people in business and can see a closer unity among 
business people and in our customer area,” com- 
mented Mr. Doty. 

As evidence, he cites the establishment of a bowl- 
ing alley last year. ““We sold shares, formed a corpor- 
ation, raised $65,000, and then financed the rest.”’ 
The new alley was then leased to an operator. 

“Most of our businesses are pretty substantial 
and they are increasing. There’s only one building 
empty on the square,” said Doty. 

Lawrence Chittenden was repairing a faulty 


Mayor Virgil Blumenhorst 
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Tecumseh... 


lawn sprinkler from a supply of parts in his general 
hardware store. The wooden board floors and 
jumbled variety of stock brought to mind the song 
about “Bill Jones’ General Store”, whose motto was 
“If we don’t have it, you don’t need it.” 

Mr. Chittenden heads the city’s three-man utility 
board. “We have our own generating plant—gas- 
diesel—but we have entered into a lease-back with 
OPPD and will buy our power from them and the 
Bureau of Reclamation.” 

The town has 10 employees in its ytilities. Wells 
five miles north of town supply the community with 
water through two mains. A lagoon system, backed 
up by an aerator, takes care of the town’s sewage, 
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Country Club has comfortable clubhouse. 


Foreman L. E. ‘‘Hoot’’ Lyons 


including that from the Campbell’s Soup plant, the 
town’s major employer. 

Chittenden considers Tecumseh a good place. 
“T’d have never stayed or come back after World War 
II if I didn’t,” he said. 

He has served 10 years on the City Council and 
four years on the utility board. The board is now in 
the process of completing a study of the electrical 
distribution system. 

Duane Kunzman spoke across the counter of his 
modern newspaper and job printing plant. 

“Progress is going on all the time. One big one is 
the airport. Every time we get a new block paved, 
that’s progress.” 

His newspaper, The Tecumseh Chieftain, is plan- 
ning to expand its coverage with a Shopper aimed at 
reaching 2,300 non subscribers. ‘‘We surprised 
ourselves,” said the publisher. He found that the 
Chieftain very nearly blankets the area around 
Tecumseh and he had to reach nearly to the Kansas 
line to get additional coverage. 

Duane likes the town, but admits thatifthereisa 
problem, it’s housing. “I'd like to see a housing 
development. A lot of people commute to Campbell’s. 
If housing was available, some would live in town.” 

Snowy haired Jud Douglas clamped a cigar in 
the corner of his mouth and leaned back in his chair. 
Head of the Tecumseh Building and Loan Company, 
he is well informed on the community. 

“We have a very good cross section of rural 
area—a comfortable mix of industry and small 
business.” 

The agricultural area is primarily corn country, 
with a mixture of wheat, sybeans and one or two 
other minor grains. Cattle and hog operations are 
also big. 

“Tt’s a good town to live in—it’s safe to walk on 
the streets,” Douglas affirmed. But he believes it 
would “be helpful if we had one or two small in- 
dustries.”’ 

A hobby of Jud is writing and his column 


Businessman Jud Doughlas 
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regularly appears in a number of small town papers 
in Nebraska under the name “Ben Douglas.” 

Don Hester, an employee of LT&T over a quarter 
of a century, has spent his entire career in Tecumseh 
and has never wanted to live anywhere else. “For a 
town of its size, I don’t believe you can beat it,” he 
declared. 

L.E. “Hoot” Lyons, Construction Foreman, 
popped into the office briefly on business. His crew 
was five miles west of town removing copper wire and 
he was anxious to get back to them. 

Lyons likes the small town atmosphere of Te- 
cumseh, a place where he has worked “right at 20 
years.” He said, “I’m much more satisfied here than 
in a larger town.” 

For him, one of the attractions is being closer to 
fishing spots, which he visists ‘““‘whenever I get time.”’ 

Wire Chief Merle “Butch” Lohmeier has 30 years 
with the Company and has worked in several 
different communities. Since 1968 he has been in 
Tecumseh and he calls it “a real friendly commu- 
nity—people are easy to meet. It has a good Parochial 
school for the kids, a real nice Country Club and 
churches of all faiths.” 

He has been President of the Home-School Asso- 
ciation and President, Vice President and fund drive 
chairman for the country club. 

As Wire Chief, he supervises 10 employees. 

LT&T came to Tecumseh in 1912 with the pur- 
chase of the Jonson County Home telephone Com- 
pany and the Bell exchange. 

First telephone service had been provided in the 
1890s when a group of farmers near Graf installed 
telephones in their homes. Later they built a central 
exchange in Cook and extended lines into Tecumseh 
to organize the Johnson County Company in 1906. 

Today the Tecumseh area has 2771 customers, 
5,816 stations, and serves 12 towns—Tecumseh, 
Adams, Burchard, Burr, Cook, Crab Orchard, Du- 
Bois, Elk Creek, Pawnee City, Steinauer, Sterling 
and Table Rock. 
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Don Hester has lived in Tecumseh 25 years. 
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Avis Collar and Manager John Brockmeyer. 


Pawnee City Growing 
by Marianne Hultquist 


John Brockmeyer, exchange manager at 
Pawnee City, folded his hands behind his head and 
leaned back in his chair. 

“You know,” he laughed, “peoplein Pawnee City 
are practical, down-to-earth people who work hard 
and are dedicated to their community. 

“Many smaller communities are dying,” he con- 
tinued,” but not Pawnee City. We have good growth, 
but we still need a little stimulation.” 

John Brockmeyer, who has almost 30 years of 
service at the Company, moved to Pawnee City four 
years ago. In March, 1976 (the day of the storm), the 
new Pawnee City CXP-5 was cut into service. The 
business office was remodeled in November, 1976. 
Since then, the 1- and 4-party buried cable conversion 
was completed. The exchange office offers mobile 
telephone through Tecumseh and pagers. It has 1141 
stations, 10 toll trunks, 8 ANI (automatic number 
identification) trunks, and serves 1161 customers in 
Pawnee City, Steinauer, Burchard, Table Rock, and 
Dubois. 

“Pawnee City enjoys more services than many 
other towns of comparable size,’ John continued. 
“We have a police officer, a sheriff's deputy, Nebras- 
ka Public Power, People’s Natural Gas, a city water 
department, a grade school, a high school, two 
veterinarians, one dentist, a medical clinic with two 
physicians, low rent housing, and a home for the 
elderly.” 

The Pawnee City exchange is run by two regular 
full-time persons, one part-timer, and a building ser- 
vice attendant. 

“Pawnee City is a quiet, peacful town,” John 
said. “You get to know everyone. Oh, sure, we have 
some complaints every now and then, but basically 
everyone gets along well, and the telephone com- 
pany is well receiyed by the customers.” 
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Winnifred Kubes 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Kennetha Perry 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
Rita Vylidal 

Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


W. D. MacKenzie 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Terry Duba 
Lincoln, 10 yrs 


Charles Kermoade 
Lincoln 


L. D. Anderson 
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Ardeth Burkey 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Donna Harris 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Katherine Hassebrook 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Linda Gillespie 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Gladys Jones 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Russ Heidbrink 


Lincoln 


Sterling Roth 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Albin Bohaty 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Barbara DeBoer 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Randall Strauss 
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Curtis Youngman, Jr. 
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Ramona Anderson 
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Verda Rieckenberg 
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Fred Stoll 
Nebr. City 


Velda Wagner 
Fairbury 


Bonnie Coulter Winifred Springer 
Hastings Lincoln 
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Arlene Thomas 


Florence Offner 
Hastings Lincoln 


Roger Meyer 
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Jim Evans 
Crete Lincoln 
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Rozw is one of 9 million Americans. At least 
100,000 Americans are added to that number every 
year. Most are between the ages of 35and 55. This 
group costs $12.5 billion annually in lost produc- 
tivity, including absenteeism, sick leave, wasted 
time and materials, erratic behavior, faulty judge- 
ment, and poor safety performance. 


Robin relaxed in the chair, lit a cigarette, and 
Sipped some coffee. 

“I guess what happened to me happens to just 
about everyone who is confronted with alcohol- 
ism,” Robin began. “I knew I drank, but just about 
everyone does. I didn’t think J had a problem. 

‘I was surprised when my supervisor called 
me in. I figured I had screwed something up. Well, 
I had, but it wasn’t what I expected.” 

Robin is an alcoholic. Few realize that Robin 
suffers from this disease. Robin could be your co- 
worker, your neighbor, a family member, or your 
boss or best friend. 

“When my supervisor asked me about my 
absenteeism, tardiness, and my apparent forget- 
fulness, I said something about everyone having a 
Sick day every now and then. But somehow, 120 
hours of absences didn’t cut it. My supervisor 
asked me whether anything was bothering me. 
You know, personal problems. I started tosmella 
rat, but I just said ‘no.’”’ 

Robin didn’t become an alcoholic overnight. it 
took high school beer parties, Friday night blasts, 
Saturday football games, one or two after work. It 
also took special dinners with champagne, one or 


two over lunch. Remember the classic cure of a 
hang-over? A Bloody Mary for breakfast? It took 
that, too. 

“My supervisor mentioned that the staff had 
noticed a change in me,” Robin continued. ‘‘Like 
forgetting telephone calls. And attitude changes. 
Moodiness. Flares of temper. I didn’t understand 
it, but I figured it was their problem. Everyone has 
bad days.” 

Robin is 34 and has eight years of service. 
Robin could be any one of 80 LT&Ters who have 
received help for alcoholism through LT&T’s 
Employee Assistance Program, or any one of 
numerous employees or members of their 
families who will seek help in the coming years. 


“My supervisor told me that any additional 
absences would be grounds for disciplinary ac- 
tion. My supervisor urged me to be honest about 
any difficulties I might have so thatI could get the 
help I needed. 

“Hell! I knew I didn’t need help, but I just sat 
and listened. My supervisor told me about Art 
Sharp. Just about everyone knows Art, and until 
then, I even sorta liked Art. My Supervisor told me 
about how the Program could help — personal 
problems, financial problems, you name itand the 
Program could help. I knew the Program was for 
drunks. But not for me.” 

Most alcoholics do not recqgnize their prob- 
lem, and the first phase of treatment deals with ac- 
ceptance. 


The Me that Nobody Knew 


by Marianne M. Hultquist | 


“T was shook. Fifteen days off the job in addi- 
tion to holidays, ‘selectables,’ and vacation. Three 
work weeks. It was simple enough, I thought. 
Clean up the act. 

“T was reconciled to that, but I wasn’t recon- 
ciled to being picked up for driving while in- 
toxicated on my way home. I knew I was in for 1t. I 
knew I had to talk to Art.” . 

According to Art Sharp, Employee Relations 
Supervisor, the Employee Assistance Program 
has been in effect for two years. About 150 
employees have been involved in the Program for 
problems involving drug and alcohol abuse, 
financial problems, and emotional and personal 
problems. Art averages two contacts a day for 
every working day of the year. — 

“Art never accused me of being an alcoholic, 
Robin continued. “It just came out. Like my 
daughter breaking her arm twice in three months. 
I thought it could happen to anybody. 

“TI was just plain scared. Suddenly my world 
was coming down around my ears. I kept telling 
myself that Art would fix everything up, that 
everything would be o.k. Art fixed everything up, 
all right, but not quite the way I expected. . 

Not everyone faces a D.W.I. (driving while 
intoxicated) before entering the Program. Some 
persons seek help before the problem progresses 
that far. Others are referred by their supervisors 
for absenteeism, poor work performance, or tar- 
diness, for example. And not everyone contacts 
Art Sharp. Employees may call Donna Sutton, 
LT&T’s in-plant counsellor, or they may contact 


any community agencies that provide the needed 
help. 

“Treatment was part of my D.W.I. I didn’t 
know what ‘treatment’ was all about, but I didn’t 
like the sound of it. I still didn’t think that I had a 
problem. I knew I could control my drinking. 

“But still, I was nervous. I hadn’t been sleep- 
ing well. I figured a snort or two before bed would 
cure that. My family had asked me why I was 
wandering around in the middle of the night. 
Sleep-walking, I figured. Part of the nerves. Well, I 
figured maybe I had been drinking a little too 
often, lately. Maybe something was a little wrong. 
But underneath that certainty that I was not an 
alcoholic, I was scared beyond belief.”’ 

Everyone is scared when they go into treat- 
ment for alcoholism. Many don’t recognize or 
accept their problem. Most don’t know what to 
expect. Almost all fear being stigmatized for the 
rest of their lives. In spite of assurances of con- 
fidentiality, most worry about being betrayed. 


Donna Sutton, LT&T’s in-plant counselor: ‘All 
records are confidential, and the signed release forms 
ensure confidentiality by controlling the flow of in- 
formation to ONLY those persons who require it.” 


“One of the first things you have to do is to 
Sign releases. One was for the release of my social 
security number for the purpose of counting the 
number of admissions. Another was a Release of 
Confidential Information where I specified the 
persons who could receive information about me. 
Then there was the Release of Information form so 
that the Employee Assistance Program director 
could release information about me to other agen- 
cies. And the Initial In-take form. And the Initial 
Treatment Plan. I had to fill that one out with my 
counsellor. Then the evaluation tests. 

“Those tests said plainly that I was an 
alcoholic. I could hardly hold my head up in front 
of my family. Deep down, I didn’t really believe it, 


have a 10-day treatment program for spouses. 
Spouses often feel angry, resentful, accusing. Even 
though their partners are getting well, spouses may 
have difficulty adjusting to the changes.” 


but one little tiny part of me was sorta taking it all 
seriously. I tried to tell my family that the odds 
just caught up with me, that the legal limit for 
intoxification was so low that it was unfair. 
Nobody was impressed. I really hurt.”’ 

Some alcoholics know of their problem and 
know that it is a matter of time before they are 
caught. In some cases, individuals want to be 
caught and helped. Others fight from the first day 
of treatment. 

‘IT met one person,” Robin commented, ‘‘who 
had been out of treatment for almost three years. 
This person still really didn’t know for sure, but 
said that the risk was too great to go back and find 
out. I met another individual who said that he was 
really relieved to find out the problem was alcohol 
— this guy thought he was going crazy, and 
somehow that was a lot worse.”’ 

Alcoholism is a disease that can be treated. 
Treatment requires that the client participate ful- 
ly, and without this cooperation, treatment is 
usually not successful. The core of the treatment 
is interaction among the clients themselves. 

“I had my choice of Independence Center in 
Lincoln or Valley Hope in Atchison, Kansas. 
There were other places I could have gone to. I 
thought it was very generous of them — sorta like 
a Choice between Folsom Prison or the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. 

‘Those first days were very strange — and 
lonely as hell. It usually takes three days for 
detoxification, and that period is supervised very 
closely by the medical staff. Sometimes, another 
Client will sit with the new client during this time. 
After detoxification, one of the more experienced 
clients will show the new client around and show 
him or her the ropes. 


“Rasy does it’ with a great 
big KISS (keep it simple, stupid!) 


“At first, everyone was nice. They talked 
about my problem the way you would talk abouta 
car or a television set. It was pretty commonplace. 
No big deal. I figured I’d ‘out-nice’ them. I’d show 
them how stable I was — certainly not an 
alcoholic. 

“T used to dream that my counsellor would 
come in one morning and apologize to me for the 
serious error that everyone had made. It never 
happened. I really believed that no one knew 
where I was coming from or even cared where I 
was at. Nobody, including my family, understood 
me. 

“One day, this guy asked me how T felt. I told 
him with my most charming smile that I felt great! 
This guy looks me square in the eye and says 
‘Baloney! What’s bugging you?’ I told him that he 
was, but I knew better. That was when I knew I 


Mary Caudy, Counselor at Independence Center: ‘Our 
big concern in the initial interview with a clientis the 
person’s Self-esteem and personal feelings. Persons 
vary, and that is one reason why it is so important to 
have clients play a major role in their treatment 
program. 


couldn’t ‘out-nice’ anybody.” 

Treatment lasts 30 days and involves 
counselling, lectures, films, and other similar ac- 
tivities. Treatment also usually involves family 
members and other concerned persons. With 
every alcoholic, at least three other individuals 
are in need of help. Everyone involved with the 
alcoholic needs to make adjustments, and in many 
cases, the adjustments are more difficult for the 
family than they are for the alcoholic. 

“Tf you want arestcure,” Robin smiled, ‘‘treat- 
ment ain’t the place to get it. We get up early, do 
exercises, and head off to breakfast at 7:15 a.m.We 
have meditation or chapel at 8:00, then assign- 
ments and what-not at 8:15. Lecture at 9:00, spe- 
cial groups at 10:00, lecture at 11:00, lunch at 12:15 
p.m., and after a little free time, we go to small 
groups at 1:30. After that, more lectures and the 
Hot Seat at 4:00. Supper is at 5:15, and after supper, 
more lectures, Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) 
meetings, or time to visit with family and friends. 

“We make our beds, clean our rooms, and do 
our own laundry. We help newer clients learn the 
ropes and sometimes give them a shoulder to cry 
on or someone to listen to. 

“The Hot Seat — that may be the best, and the 
worst, part of treatment. On about the 20th day, the 
members of your group list one of your assets and 
one of your liabilities. These are typed into a list, 
and for an hour, you go over it one point at a time. 
It’s hard to listen to your faults, but it’s funny. It’s 
a lot harder to listen to your good points. It’s the 
nice things that make grown men cry.” 

Alcoholism can afflict anyone. The stereotype 
of the Skid Row bum, the lazy good-for-nothing, is 
all part of the past. The alcoholic can be a teen- 
ager, a Man or woman, an elderly person. Most 
share an overwhelming sense of inferiority, guilt, 
and inadequacy. 

“Treatment isn’t any bed of roses. You're con- 
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stantly involved with yourself, other clients, 
family, chaplains. It’s a lonely place. Sometimes 
you get so depressed that you want to quit. Some- 
times you’re on top of the world and you feel like 
you could handle anything, including World War 
III. But it doesn’t last. 

“The hardest part is just facing it. Some peo- 
ple never do. Some do so too easily. Most people 
make their peace with it around the end of the 
Second week. But once you’ve gotten that far, the 
rest sorta falls into place.” 

Alcoholics are frequently perfectionists who 
try to do too much. One key slogan is KISS, or 
‘Keep it simple, stupid.” Another is “Easy Does 
It.”” Alcoholics are experts at complicating life. 
The trick is to become expert at simplifying. 

‘One of the things we have to do is to work 
through the 12 steps of AA. The chaplain helps 
most with that. It’s not a ‘dedicate your life to 
Christ’ trip, like a lot of people think. Sure, for 
some of us it works that way. The key is to trust 
your life to your Higher Power as you understand 
it. It may be God or Christ. It may just be good old 
Higher Power. 

“Thad control of my life for 34 years and really 
botched it up. I figured why not let the old Higher 
Power take the reins for awhile. It’s hard to ex- 
plain, but it really works.” 

Most alcohol treatment programs require 
aftercare treatment after the initial 30-day 
program. Some aftercare programs last for nine 
months or a year, but it may take longer. Follow- 
up often includes rehabilitation education and 
training, group sessions, individual counselling, 
and programs for family. 

“After I got out of treatment, I still had the 
Same old problems. None of us are Hercules. 
Treatment gives you a new set of tools to deal with 
the old hang-ups. I’d like to say that not drinking 
hasn’t changed my life much, but I can’t say that. I 
still have a lot of the same old friénds, but I have 
made new friends, too. It’s a whole new ballgame, 
now — a better one. 

“It was bad when I got in. I was hostile, un- 
cooperative, playing games, and doing whatever I 
could for 30 days just to get back to my old ways. I 
felt abandoned — absolutely alone. Nobody, but 
nobody, understood me. I was afraid I’d be locked 
up forever at times. And I hurt. But you have to 
push beyond the hurt and the scared. You have to 
push beyond all that. It’s worth it. 

“Oh, yea. One last thing. Don’t ever give ad- 
vice to an alcoholic — whether or notheorshehas 
been diagnosed. You’re likely to get a poke in the 
nose. It all has to come from within, you see. No 
one can make you stop drinking 24 hours ata time 
except you. That’s where it’s all at.” 


Ron Namuth, director at Independence Center: ‘‘We 
average 750 inpatients each year and about 150 out- 
patients. Out of that number, as near as we can tell, we 
have about 65% success.” 


EAP: For All of Us 


© LT&T’s Employee Assistance Program was es- 
tablished as a means to help employees find the help 
they need to solve problems that have adversely 
affected their lives and/or their job performance. 
Persons going through the Program have problems 
that include drug addiction, financial problems, 
marital problems, emotional problems—literally just 
about anything. 

But the Program does not stop there. In addition 
to the services available for employees through the 
Program, Art Sharp, employee relations supervisor, 
conducts workshops for supervisors to help them 
become alert to employees who may be enduring 
severe personal difficulties. 

In addition to discussing hypothetical cases that 
might face a supervisor, Art also invites Donna Sut- 
ton, LT&T’s in-plant counsellor, to meet with super- 
visors. Mary Carper of the Lincoln Council on Alco- 
holism and Drugs, and Walt Giles of the Probation 
Office also address the group. 

No one is immune to personal problems. Through 
the Employee Assistance Program.and the support it 
enjoys Company-wide, help is available for LT&T 
employees and their families. 
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New Equipment for Wilber 


by Ken Clinefelter 


"THERE was a quiet impression of tense activity 
around a new fluted concrete building a block off of 
the main street in Wilber in the early morning hours 
of March 31. Asharp beam of light slashed across the 
darkened street occasionally as someone entered or 
left the building. 

Yellow or green telephone trucks and cars were 
clustered around the building. This was the scene as 
the zero hour approached for activating a new tele- 
phone central office in Wilber. 

The building, cabling, and equipment is valued 
at $371,000—a substantial investment on the part of 
LT&T and evidence of the Company’s confidence in 
the future of the town. 

For Wilber residents the change brought new 
telephone numbers and access codes and the need to 
dial all seven digits when calling another phone. 
Direct Distance Dialing was assigned the code “1”’; 
directory assistance was given the ‘‘411” code, and 
repair service was given the code “611.” 

Also new for the exchange was 911 emergency 
service. Anyone needing emergency help can now 
dial that number and reach the Saline County 
Sheriff's office, which is prepared to dispatch needed 
help, whether it is ambulance, fire department, law 
enforcement, or something else. 


Aso brought to the community was individual 
and selective ringing of all party-line phones. 

Mayor Glenn Zajicek, looking not at all sleepy, 
arrived well before the 6 a.m. hour of the change. He 
had the telephone number of his son, Rick, attending 
an optometry college in Chicago, safely in hand. 

The word to “go” was given and a dozen or more 
pairs of hands moved swiftly, first to cut the life out of 
the old exchange, located in the back of the bank 
building, and second, to activate the new common 
control equipment in the new building. 
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Mayor Glenn Zajicek making first call 


Mayor Zajicek picked up a phone and dialed the 
first call. In a moment he smiled and reported, “It’s 
going through.” In seconds he was talking to his son. 

Harley Bergmeyer of the Saline County Bank, 
one of the community’s leaders, also placed a call—to 
a brother in Lincoln—and it, too, went through ef- 
ficiently and quickly. 

Meanwhile, telephone employees went about put- 
ting the new equipment room in order and checking 
to see that everything was working as it should. 


in 
Board of | 
Directors 


One member of the Board of Directors of LT&T 
has retired and a former Director has again been 
elected to the Board. W. W. Cook, Beatrice, has retired 
after 16 years of service as a Director, and Durward 
B. Varner, who served as Director in 1973, has been 
returned to the Board. 

A native of Beatrice, Mr. Cook has been 
associated with the Beatrice National Bank and 
Trust Company since 1933, and has served in a varie- 
ty of positions and offices, including President and 
Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Cook has been very active in community 
activities and organizations. He is a charter member 
and past president of the Beatrice Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and has been a member of the Beatrice 
Board of Education for 18 years—10 of them as presi- 
dent. He was also a member of the Airport Authority 
during and following World War II, and he helped in 
the promoting, planning, and building of the 
municipal airport. He served as mayor of Beatrice 
from 1962 to 1966, as treasurer and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Beatrice Development Cor- 
poration, and is a life member of the Gage County 
Fair Board. 

Mr. Cook spent three terms on the Nebraska 
Aeronautics Commission and has held many appoin- 
tive positions in Nebraska. 

Mr. Cook is a past national director of the U.S. 
Junior Chamber and a past member of the National 
Advisory Council of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. He was the first recipient of the Outstanding 
Young Man Award of the Beatrice Jaycees and a 
recipient of the Boss of the Year Award of the same 
organization. He has received the annual Cadwal- 
lader Award in District 565 Rotary, has been given 
the University of Nebraska Builder Award, and has 


recieved the Good Neighbor Award of the Beatrice 
Chamber. 

Mr. Varner, who is a former President of the 
University of Nebraska, is a native of Cottonwood, 
Texas. He has degrees from Texas A&M and the 
University of Chicago. He was Assistant Dean of 
Students at Texas A&M. At Michigan State Univer- 
sity, he was Assistant Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, Director of the Cooperative Extension 
Service, and Vice President. He was Chancellor at 
Oakland University at Rochester, Michigan, and 
President at University of Nebraska from 1970 to 
1976. He is now Chairman of the Board of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Foundation. 

Mr. Varner also holds several other directorships 


ands appointive positions in industry, education, 
and other fields. 


Company Progress Reported 


© PROGRESS, accomplishments, and the Com- 
pany’s financial situation were reported to stock- 
holders at the Company’s annual meeting in April. 

Some of the facts about 1976 were: 

LT&T spent some $31 million to improve and 
expand telephone service. A total of $215.3 million 
had been invested in telephone property and equip- 
ment by the end of the year. Central office equipment 
was replaced at Rising City, Pawnee City, Humboldt, 
Steele City, Ong, and Table Rock. Electronic switch- 
ing was installed in Lincoln to serve 474 and 475 
exchanges and customers with WATS. This elec- 
tronic system represents an investment of $8.8 mil- 
lion—the single most expensive project ever under- 
taken by LT&T. 

The Company also installed 1,099 miles of buried 
cable, 434 long distance circuits, 128 toll ticketers, 
and 4,865 additional customer lines. By the end of the 
year, 41 exchanges had full and nine had partial one- 
and four-party rural service. 

Over 24 million long distance calls were com- 
pleted during 1976—nearly 83% dialed directly by 
customers. 

The Company gained 9,255 telephones, making a 
total of 287,109 in service. 

Net operating revenues for the past year were 
$59,426,846, an increase of 22.4% over 1975, but 
operating expenses excluding taxes and interest in- 
creased 15.5%. Net earnings per share of common 
stock were $4.03 compared to $3.00 for 1975. 


Frank H. Woods, Jr. 


However, the Company’s 1976 rate of return on 
net plant in service was 8.02%, well below the 9% rate 
of return authorized by the Nebraska Public Service 
Commission. 

Quarterly dividend per common share was 
raised a nickel to 45¢ effective January 10, 1976 and 
to 50¢ effective July 10, 1976. Quarterly dividends 
were raised to 55¢ per share effective April 10, 1977, 
indicating a current annualized common share divi- 
es of $2.20, compared to $1.90 in 1976 and $1.60 in 
1975. 


Lyle Steps Down from NTA 


On MAY 10, Lyle Reighard, Lincoln Operations 
manager, handed the gavel of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Associaton (NTA) over to David Baker, 


general manager of United Telephone of the West. 


“Tt was a very interesting and a very busy year,” 
Mr. Reighard commented. “We are involved with 
telephone companies of all sizes. 

“We all have problems, and we all have different 
methods of dealing with them,” he continued. “It was 
perhaps most gratifying for me, during my year as 
president of the Nebraska Telephone Association, to 
oe the assistance that NTA can give its member- 
ship.” 

The Nebraska Telephone Association is an af- 
filiation of all telephone companies in Nebraska. Its 
purpose is to join together telephone companies in 
order to standardize the appropriate policies and 
procedures, to communicate with industry members, 
and to develop a kind of strength that a single 
telephone company would not have. 


ln ADDITION to legislative activities and involve- 
ment with the Public Service Commission, NTA 
holds quarterly seminars in an effort to bring 
together speakers and participants on topics per- 
taining to all Nebraska telephone companies and to 
the industry as a whole. 

‘The industry has faced more serious challenges 
in the past year than any in recent history,” Mr. 
Reighard explained. He pointed to legislative in- 
volvement at the State and national levels, concern 
with the Ashland Extended Area Service case, and 
the presence of contrived competition in the industry 
as the three central concerns during his year in office. 

“In future years,” Mr. Reighard concluded, “‘it is 
my hope that the leadership of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association will continue to build the 
association as a force in community and government 
arenas in order that the industry is not dismembered 
and down-graded by default. 

“We hope that through our conventions, sem- 
inars, and meetings, we provide everyone with the 
guidance needed not only to keep our own service up- 
to-date, but to get our talented membership working 
together on group projects.” 
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Myrtle Janssen Retires 


® MYRTLE JANSSEN, Beatrice operator, retired on 
April 1, closing a 26-year career with the telephone 
company. 

agile “When I was a child,” she 
| -. | began, “I was just fascinated with 
__. the old one-station switchboard. I 
*. got to operate it, and I think that’s 
=a, what put me on to thinking about the 
”? telephone company. 

Fw “TI remember my first day at 
: | work very clearly. There were all 
lf \ those lights on the board, and my 
b |. eee J teacher told me to answer. I 
remember asking why I should answer it when I 
didn’t know what to do next, but Virginia told me she 
would tell me what to do next. 

“T’ve never regretted working here,” she said. 
“Work was never temporary, and it was always en- 
joyable. I love working with people and talking with 
them. It seemed like there was something different 
every day.” 

Myrtle explained that retirement would be a 
chance to relax, take it easy, and slow down. She 
plans to travel some, particularly to Montana to visit 
relatives. Bowling is on her list of things to take up 
again, and she is confident that much of her time will 
be devoted to flowers and gardening. 

“Tt was truly a wonderful career,” she explained. 
“Probably the most important thing to remember is 
to stick with it. In the long run, it pays off.” 
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Ferne Burns Turns to Hobbies 


® AFTER 34 years of service, Ferne Burns turned 
to a life of leisure on April 1. Ferne started to work for 
LT&T in 1942 as a service operator. She then worked 
as a messenger in plant, and finally 
as an accounting machine operator 
/) in revenue accounting. 
: “When I first started,” Ferne 
NY said, “I didn’t know that I would be 
Wey here that long. But I stayed and 


and I liked the people. . 
“You know, liking your work is 
e.. Me probably the single most important 
part of your career,” she explained. “The people here 
are wonderful. I like working with people, and I try to 
help people when I can. Beyond that, [just do my job. 
“Probably the most important think I’ve learned 
is just to try to get along with people. Don't fault-find. 
Do your work and try to get along. Most of the time, 
folk will get along with you, and you both benefit.” 
Ferne is anxious to turn her attention to her yard 
work and her flowers. Her hobbies also include mak- 


ing sequined calendars. Ferne expects to do a 
little traveling, too. She has family in Washington, 
and no doubt Ferne will be heading off to see them. 


Fred Segoviano at Leisure 


@ FRED R. Segoviano is now enjoying the sunshine 
and outdoors. He entered a new life of retirement 
April 1, concluding almost 22 years with LT&T, all of 


i Mr. Segoviano came to the Com- 
Sw 6 pany in May 1955 as an experienced 
) draftsman, and he filled that job 
through his telephone career. Since 
1971 hehas been a senior draftsman. 

Fred’s plans include a move to 
Florida and a trip to visit a son, 
Larry. He lists fishing as a hobby, 
and when the weather is right you 
can expect Fred to be out trying his luck. 

Now that he is retired it’s hard to predict what 
activities Fred will take up. He admits a willingness 
to try anything new. 


Helen Bossung Ends Career 


® HELEN Bossung brought to conclusion a tele- 
phone career of nearly 25 years when she retired 
April 1. She was employed in October 1952 as an 
operator in Nebraska City and she oe 
continued to work there in the inter-| g “Sag 
vening years. 

Mrs. Bossung decided to take an 
early retirement, and she joins her 
husband in the life of leisure. The 
Bossungs have been planning for 
retirement for some time, and they 
havea newcamping trailer and plan #4 


eras. 
WTA 


to use it now that they are free from ##™ 
the daily work schedule. i 

They also have some new fishing rods, and they 
hope to use them with success starting as soon as the 
fish are biting. 


Overman, Scholl Promoted 


® THE promotions of Ronald J. Overman to Equip- 
ment Foreman at York and of LaVerne W. Scholl to 
Plant Staff Supervisor—Training have been an- 
nounced by C.E. Connors, General Plant Superinten- 
dent. 

Mr. Overman has telephone experience dating 
back to 1954 when he was hired as an 18-year-old 
Groundman in Lincoln. He later worked as a 
Splicer’s Helper, routineman COE, and switchman 
in Lincoln. In 1962 he moved to Hastings, then left 
the Company in 1973 to work for a common carrier. 
He returned in 1974 as an Installer-repairman, COE 
in Lincoln. 
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Mr. Scholl started his LT&T career in 1955 asa 
Garage Serviceman in Supply. He became a garage 
mechanic and from that job transferred to switch- 
man. Since 1969 he has been an installer-repairman, 


COE. 


Ed Jungck Named Foreman 


® THE promotion of Edward J. Jungck to Service 
Foreman at Hastings has been announced by C.E. 
Connors, General Plant Superintendent. 


Mr. Jungck has been with LT&T 
a “, nearly 30 years, having started his 
- ,» telephone career in July 1947 as a 
iy Construction Groundman. He be- 
came a Lineman in Lincoln in 1950 
and later that year entered military 
service. 

After his return in 1954, he be- 
came a Lineman in Beatrice. He was 
N transferred to Hastings Plant asa 
Combinationman in 1956 and became a Switchman 
1960. Since December 1961 he has been an Installer- 
Repairman, PBX. 


Weger, Petty are Promoted 


® TWO promotions have been announced by Lyle 
Reighard, Lincoln Operations Manager. Gary W. 
Weger and Ralph B. Petty have each been advanced 
to Equipment Foreman. 

Mr. Weger was hired as a Groundman in October 
1976. He has had extensive telephone experience 
with a large telecommunications company, includ- 
ing experience in the Mideast and in various parts of 
the continental United States. 

Mr. Petty has been with LT&T since 1967 when 
he was hired as a Garage Mechanic and has worked 
as Building Maintenance Mechanic, Switchman and 
Combinationman. 


Death Claims Roy J. Rogers 


® DEATH came to Roy J. Rogers, retired Plant 
employee from York, on April 1. He was 92 years old. 

Mr. Rogers had a long and varied career in 
telephony. He started with Western 
Electric in Chicago in 1904 and also 
worked for companies in Missouri 
2. . and Kansas before moving to Ne- 
* braska Bell operations at Fairbury 
in 1908. 

He joined LT&T in 1908 and 
worked at Tecumseh, Lincoln, York, 
Friend, Wymore and Fairmont at 
various times. At two different times 
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he left telephone work to take up farming or go into 
private business. During World War II he returned to 
telephone work, ending an early retirement, to help 
relieve a critical shortage of skilled telephone men. 
He continued until his second retirement in March 
1950. 

Funeral services for Mr. Rogers took place April 4 
at First Christian Church in York. Burial was at 
Greenwood Cemetery in York. 


Gerald E. ‘Red’ Frazier Dies 


© GERALD E. “Red” Frazier, retired from General 
Plant, died Friday, May 6. He had been retired nearly 
two years. 

My. Frazier started his LT&T career in June 1953 
as a Garage Mechanic in Lincoln. He spent his entire 
22 years with the Company in Lincoln, working as a 
Tool Repairman, Switchman, and Building Mainte- 
nance Mechanic. 

His health began to fail several years ago and 
sickness had kept him away from his job prior to his 
retirement. It had been hoped that retirement would 
bring an improvement in his condition and Red had 
made tentative plans to keep busy in retirement. 

Funeral services were Monday, May 9in Lincoln, 
and burial was at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Benjamin Anderson Dies 


® BENJAMIN F. Anderson, retired from Platts- 
mouth Plant department, died Monday, May 9. He 
had been retired about 14 months. 
— Mr. Anderson put away his 
telephone tools March 1, 1976, clos- 
w| ing a career with LT&T which 
a) started in October 1945. Hespent his 
A} entire 30 years of service in Platts- 
mouth, starting as a Groundman 
: and working as Combinationman 
ad and Switchman. 
ie He launched his retirement with 
le fx My) some travel and with the intention of 
expanding his activity in some of his hobbies. 
Funeral services were May 11, at Plattsmouth. 
Burial was at the East Union Cemetery in Union. 
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For a rainy day. 


Take stock in America. 


Buy US. Savings Bonds 
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A NEW COLOR, a new type of trim and a 
new kind of identification alladds up toanew 
and contemporary look for LT&T vehicles 
and equipment. By now you surely have seen 
one of the new lemon yellow, blue-striped 
vehicles somewhere. If not, take a squint at 
the cover of this issue. 

As we went to press, Gerry Smith, Motor 
Vehicle Supervisor, assured us that there 
were about two-and-a-half-dozen cars and 
trucks and nearly all of our trailers, 
trenchers, etc., sporting the new appearance. 

The color doesn’t really have a name—it 
goes by a stock number which varies depend- 
ing on brand—but Gerry calls it a “safety” or 
“high-visibility” yellow. It replaces a 
“Chrome” yellow which had been used on 
some of the cars. 
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OUR COVER 


® Pictured on the cover this issue is 
a sampling of various LT&T 
vehicles shown in their new yellow 
paint and blue striping, lettering, 
and insignia. The two-color 
sketches were done by Bill 
Goggins, staff artist for Nebraska 
Litho, our printers. 
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Used as identification is the LTT circle 
logo which appears in many other places in 
the Company, including the cover of this 
magazine. Vans and sedans also have the 
Company name lettered across the rear doors 
or trunk and the Company name is worked 
into the striping on the doors. 

It’s going to take years—maybe as many 
as seven—to get our entire fleet converted to 
the new design, but eventually all LT&T 
vehicles will take on the yellow coat and blue 
stripes. 

The change gives us a more unified Com- 
pany identity, provides a more modern and 
attractive appearance for our vehicles, and 
maintains a good safety factor because of the 
high visibility of the yellow and the reflective 
quality of the Scotchlite striping and letter- 
Ing. 
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EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


The equal employment opportunity policy of The Lincoln 
Telephone and Telegraph Company assures those persons seek- 
ing work with or working for the Company of equality in all 
Company activities and freedom from discriminatory practices 
in any function of the Company because of race, color, religion, 
national origin, sex orage. The policy allows for the selection and 
advancement of employees from applicants most qualified to 
meet the needs of the Company and is intended to enable the 
Company to structure selection techniques such that those per- 
sons considered minorities in the above-mentioned categories are 
also included among those “most qualified to meet the needs of 
the Company.” The policy also assures physically or mentally 
handicapped persons seeking work with or working for the Com- 
pany of non-discrimination in consideration for any position for 
which qualified. 

Itis important that our actions be consistent with this policy 
for three reasons: It is RIGHT that a person’s race or sex should 
not bar them from employment opportunities. The law requires it. 
The Company benefits by it. 
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Haruer this year Nina Anderson retired 
and in the story about her leaving her job we 
messed up reporting her service. Nina did 
start her telephone career in 1955. However, 
she became Senior Secretary in Cost Control 
in 1964, Staff Assistant in 1971 and Cost Con- 
trol Analyst in 1976. 

We wanted to set the record straight. 

It’s an educating experience traveling 
around the territory talking to LT&Ters and 
businessmen. That’s one of the things the 
writers for LTT magazine get todo. Youlearn 
lots of things which really ought to be 
included ina story somewhere, but they don’t 
always seem to fit in. 

For instance, at Ashland we saw a strik- 
ing solar home, which was manufactured in 
Mead. Not all of the ways of using new 
sources of energy are way Off in the future. 

Also, we probably should note that 
Wahoo’s new Wire Chief, Joe Carr, had 
worked under a handicap early this summer. 
In trying to complete the roofing of his new 
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@ The annual picnic is a tradition 
that started in 1912 at LT&T. The 
cover shows some of the telephone 
employees and retirees and their 
families having fun at this year’s 
event. 
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house, he came tumbling down on a collap- 
sing scaffold and broke a wrist. 

Somehow Joe managed to get his work 
done and also is getting his house finished. 
He’s finding out that telephone people pitch 
in when a fellow worker needs a helping 
hand. 

In talking with different people who have 
a common interest or bond, it’s surprising 
how much they will agree on some things. In 
preparing stories on the various communities 
LT&T serves, we talk to several local people 
separately. Almost always they agree to a 
large extent on the advantages, goals, and 
challenges of their communities. Sometimes 
they even use the same words. 

So do telephone people when they talk 
about their work. Switchroom employees, for 
instance, largely agree they like their work 
because of the challenge. Some called it in- 
teresting. 

If they could be granted a wish about 
their job, we wonder if most people wouldn’t 
ask that it always be either challenging or 
interesting. Or both. 


Why we need rate increases 


By Marianne Hostetler 


On Friday, May 13, LT&T filed an application 
with the Nebraska Public Service Commission re- 
questing adjustments in certain charges to produce 
the 9% rate of return that the PSC authorized as fair 
and reasonable in 1975. On August 5, 1977, LT&T 
filed an amended application asking the Public Ser- 
vice Commission to establish rates which would 
allow a 9% rate of return and to determine whether 
that level of earnings tis sufficient. 

All most of us understand about these “rate 
cases’’ is that the charges for some classes of service 
will increase. But most of us do not understand why 
these increases are necessary. 

The purpose of a rate case is to determine the 
amount of total revenue needed to pay revenue 
requirements, or operating expenses, taxes, and 
the cost of investor-supplied capital. According to 
State statutes, the Company is entitled to a returnon 
the value of assets used to provide telephone service 
which is sufficient to pay the cost of invested capital 
and to attract additional investor capital. In other 
words, the Company is entitled to a fair returnon the 
fair value. 


Why do we need a rate increase? 

The general rate increase granted by the PSC in 
October 1975 was based primarily on LT&T’s income 
and expenses during the test year ending December 
31, 1974. The resulting rates and charges were put 
into effect almost one year after the end of the test 
year. 

Since the current rates were placed into effect, 
economic conditions have changed. The consumer 
price index has increased 15.4% since 1974. Net plant 
has increased 34%. There has been an 8.2% increase 
in stations. Our increase in debt has been 56%. Total 
salaries and pensions and other benefits have in- 
creased 34.4%. 

Our capital requirements continue to increase 
due to inflation, increasing growth, continued 
technological improvements, and our buried cable 
program. 


What happened last May? 


_ , 10.7 2. 
What has happened financially to LT&T is 
similar to what happens financially to the in- 


dividual. If your annual increases on your income 
had not kept pace with the spiraling cost of living, 
you’d do your level best to cut your expenses. But 
there would probably come a point where you 
couldn’t keep pace any longer and you would need 
more money. 

LT&T’s financial situation was something like 
that in 1975 when we applied for and were granted a 
general rate increase allowing a 9% rate of return. It 
was our first general rate increase since 1970 and 
only our fourth since the 1940s. The rate increases 
went into effect in December 1975. In 1976, we earned 
an 8.02% rate of return—almost a full percentage 
point below the authorized level. Last May, then, we 
requested adjustments in our charges so that we 
could earn the 9% rate of return authorized by the 
PSC. 


What is a “rate of return’’? 

A lot of people might think that our 9% return is a 
free and clear profit of 9¢ out of every dollar. That is 
definitely not the case. The rate of return shows the 
operating profitability of our Company, or the return 
that our net plant in service yields. Out ofthe amount 
of money represented by the rate of return, LT&T 
must pay dividends to stockholders, for example, and 
interest on long-term borrowings, and it must keep 
some money back as retained earnings to reinvest in 
the business. 

Again, it’s a little like your paycheck. Out of your 
gross income (or your income before any deductions 
are taken out of your pay check), you must pay federal 
income tax, state income tax, and social security. You 
may have other fixed deductions, like U.S. Savings 
Bonds, United Way, a loan payment to the Co-op, and 
monthly life and health insurance contributions. Out 
of the balance, you have other necessary payments, 
like mortgage, car, gas, electricity, water, sewer, and 
telephone. Then you have other miscellaneous 
expenses, like groceries, incidental medical and 
dental expenses, gasoline, and repairs. Whatever you 
have left over may be set aside in savings, be 
invested, or spent on self-improvement or Improving 
the quality of your life. 

Although LT&T’s expenses are similar to yours, 
the capital sources area little different: LT& T gets its 
capital from revenues from the services it provides, 
sale of corporate stocks, bond issues, and borrowings. 

(continued next page) 
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What are these sources of capital? 


Internally generated funds, of course, are central 
to the financial operations of the telephone company. 
LT&T internally generates an average of half of its 
captial requirements, although the _ percentage 
varies. In 1976, for example, LT&T internally 
generated slightly less than 70% of its capital re- 
quirements. 

If we weren’t growing and expanding, we’d 
probably be in pretty good shape and wouldn’t have 
to seek additional money from other sources. We do 
have a capital construction program, however, and 
we are continually growing and expanding. Just as 
you borrow money to finance the construction of a 
home, so LT&T borrows money to finance its 
building projects. The money needed for additional 
investments comes primarily from stocks, bonds, 
and bank borrowings. 

Stocks are shares of ownership of the Company. 
Stockholders are investors who believe that the 
return on the dollars they invest through stock 
purchases will be better than returns they might earn 
elsewhere. By purchasing shares of stock, the in- 
vestor purchases an interest in the ownership of the 
Company. It is understood that the money the Com- 
pany receives from the sale of stocks is to be used to 
improve and expand Company operations with the 
intention of improving the Company’s profitable 
operations. LT&T is obliged to do its best to provide 
the stockholders with a fair and competitive return 
on those investment dollars. The money returned to 
the stockholders is returned in the form of dividends. 

If the Company could not earn enough money to 
pay reasonable dividends, then stockholders would 
not be willing to invest money in the Company. The 
value of the stock would fall, and investors would lose 
confidence in the Company. Thus, one indispensable 
source of capital would diminish. 

Stockholders and others are vitally interested in 
the ‘bottom line.” Generally speaking, the “‘bottom 
line” is the Company’s net earnings. When net earn- 
ings are divided by the number of outstanding shares 
of stock, then the investor can determine what 


his/her investment dollars are earning per share of 


stock. A percentage of these earnings per share are 
returned to the stockholder in dividends and the 
balance is used to reinvest in the Company. 
Another source of captial is bonds. A bond is a 
legally binding contract that constitutes a first 


mortgage on the Company’s plant and property. The 
bond purchaser commits the cost of the bond to the 
Company’s use for a specified period of time at a 
specified interest rate. The Company must pay in- 
terest regularly for the life of the bond and must 
repay the principle at a specified time in the future 
called the maturity date. 

Lastly, LT&T borrows money from banks to 
finance capital construction programs and to meet 
incidental cash requirements. 


What does this rate of return have to do with this 
high falutin finance? 


Financiers and investors do not purchase stocks 
and bonds or lend us money just because we need 
money to finance our capital requirements. A private 
individual borrowing money for a home or car must 
fill out a financial statement, and on that basis, the 
lending institution will determine whether or not the 
individual is a “good risk.” Similarly, LT&T must 
present a healthy financial profile before investors 
will invest or lenders will lend us the money we need. 


| One consideration is the risk. Historically, 
utilities are good risks, and that factorisin our favor. 
Another consideration is our ability to repay the loan 
and to meet the interest payments for our long-term 
loan and commitments. Financiers are interested in 
our financial history, particularly with our past abili- 
ty to meet debt and equity obligations, and they are 
concerned with our future ability—say ten or twenty 
or thirty years from now—to meet our obligations. 
Lastly, they are concerned with any sudden or 
dramatic changes in our financial profile. 

Our rate of return, then, indicates our ability to 
meet our cost of capital. Remember, the rate of return 
is a measure of our operating profitability. If we are 
entitled to earn a 9% rate of return, and if we are able 
to earn only 8.02% rate of return, then our Company 
appears to be less profitable and thus perhaps not as 
sound an investment prospect as otherwise it might 
be. | 

By requesting that we be allowed to adjust cer- 
tain rates so that we may earn this rate of return, we 
are asking that our net plant in service produce the 
revenues it ought to be producing. The rate of return, 
then, is an important factor in the Company’s ability 
to attract the capital it needs to maintain service, to 
implement service Improvements, and to meet our 
obligations and responsibilities to our stockholders 
and our customers. 
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Wahoo: 
‘‘a fine little 


town 


by Ken Clinefelter 


The Wig Wam Cafe in Wahoo is an old-fashioned 
cafe with old-fashioned friendliness and informality 
and old-fashioned carvings of Indians adorning the 
walls. 

LT&T Area Manager R. L. “Ramey” Johnson 
meets with other key persons of the business 
community nearly every work-day morning to sip 
coffee, exchange tid-bits of news, and talk a little 
business. 

Wahoo is a mere 40 miles from Omaha (30 from 
Lincoln), and this particular morning one of his 
coffee klaatsch friends turned to Ramey and asked, 
“What would it cost to put in a direct line from here to 
Omaha?”’ 

“Tt depends on what terminating equipment is 
used,” explained Johnson, who then gave the mana 
ball-park figure. There was no immediate sale, but 
you could tell that the fellow was turning the idea 
over in his mind. 

One of the frequent morning coffee drinkers at 
the Wig Wam is Lee Bronson, insurance agent, 
antique shop owner, and secretary and prime mover 
of the Wahoo Industrial Development organization. 

Leaning on a counter of curios in his place of 
business, Mr. Bronson ticked off some of the 
attractions of the community. 

‘“There’s the new junior-senior high school,” he 
began, “and also Neumann [parochial] High, the 
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Starlite Ballroom, Hellstar, Inc., which makes camp- 
ing equipment, Armco Steel, Platte Valley Foods, 
which makes onion rings and diced onions, Economy 
Housing, Wahoo Packing Company, Breunig Ren- 
dering works, which also processes meat for pet 
foods. 

“In the past couple of years we’ve probably built 
50 houses or more,” he continued. ‘““We have a home 
ownership ratio estimated at 75 per cent and acouple 
of apartment complexes have been built. We are 
working on a 66-unit home for the aged, and we have 
the Haven House nursing home and also a County 
nursing home,” he reported. 

Wahoo has a hospital, a medical clinic, and a 
dental clinic. It is served by two doctors of optometry, 
two osteopaths, and two other medical doctors. 
Wahoo also has four dentists and three 
veterinarians. 

Mr. Bronson, who moved to Wahoo from Califor- 
nia in 1945, calls it ‘‘the finest littletown. . .Wehave 
everything.” 

Bill Lindley, President of the Industrial Develop- 
ment group, is also enthusiastic about the town. 

“A lot of people like to live here because we are 
close to big cities. We have good schools, good 
churches, a good Country Club and golf course, and 
good rail service. We have good recreation facilities, 

(continued next page) 


Jim Fauver 


Wahoo: “‘a fine little town” 


tennis courts, and parks.”’ 

Mr. Lindley and his father operate a family 
clothing store which has been in business in Wahoo 
for 43 years. Bill points out that Wahoo merchants 
get good support from the local people and also draw 
from a large trade area extending to the West. 

‘A lot of people live here but work in Omaha and 
Lincoln,” he said, “and there’s nothing wrong with 
that. 

“We are always trying to get some more industry 
— we have contacted people, and they have contacted 
us,” he commented. 

Mayor Jim Fauver, co-manager of Gambles 
store, was busy helping a customer select several 
major appliances. Then came a pressing trip to 
Omaha, but by mid afternoon, he was able to take 


some time to talk about the growth and progress of 
Wahoo. 


“Since I came to Wahoo 17 years ago, I’ve seen 
quite a lot of changes in city growth, and I’ve seen 
some accomplishments. I can remember when the 
planning commission sat down and made a plan 
anticipating growth to the northwest, and I have 
seen it become a reality.”’ 

The mayor expects continued growth, but “at a 
pace more attractive to a small town.” He recalls 
being on the city council when the new water tower 
was built, increasing water reserves from 100,000 
gallons to 750,000 gallons. ‘We are anticipating 
growth in the future,” he commented. 

He calls the town “‘big enough to serve needs but 
small enough to be friendly.”’ He mentioned the case 
of a local man who was burned out, and how the 
Wahoo people responded with help. “It gives you a 
good feeling,” he emphasized. 

Wahoo has its own power plant (a diesel-powered 
installation), a spring-fed well water system, a 
sewage treatment plant, a Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment with 40 volunteers, a seven-man police depart- 
ment, and a park system with two tennis courts anda 


Dan Brodahl 


swimming pool. At last count the town had 46 
employees, according to the Mayor. 

It also has a fine youth program sponsored by an 
all-volunteer Youth Athletic Association and featur- 
ing a complete summer ball program ranging from 
Peewee through Legion ball. 

The Mayor has hopes of further improvements in 
city services. “I want to get something for everyone 
from children through the senior citizens.” He told of 
an effort to take over the old high school building to 
provide a youth center, basketball courts, and anew 
senior citizen center. ‘“‘We didn’t get the [Federal] 
money,” he said, but Mayor Fauver is still working 
on the idea. 

Chamber of Commerce President Nis Jessen was 
in the outside storage area of the Wheelers store he 
manages. He stopped a moment to talk about the 


ambitious Chamber program being carried out in the 
town. 


New this year is a Street Carnival in connection 
with a Moonlite Madness Sale. Other activities 
include a Farmer Appreciation Day with a barbecue 
and a SAC Band concert and a Jaycee sponsored 
Pick-up Pull for 4-wheel drive trucks — an event 
similar to the more familiar tractor pulls. The 
Chamber is also sponsoring a Softball Tournament 
and has started a new Newsletter to keep members 
informed. 

Its other community events include an Easter 
Promotion, a Pancake Feed, and a Sidewalk Sale. 
“We try to keep something happening every month,”’ 
Mr. Jessen said. 

The Chamber Manager considers Wahoo “a real 
nice town. I really enjoy it.’ A native of Lexington, 
he’s been in the community three years. 

Hospital Administrator Don Brodahl wheeled up 
to the hospital after a trip to get a truck fixed. A 
former local auto dealer, he stopped to talk about the 
hospital, which provides a wide range of medical 
services for local residents. 


Bill Behrns 


An enthusiastic citizen, Mr. Brodahl describes 
Wahoo as being a city located in the “Golden 
Triangle” formed by Lincoln, Omaha, and Fremont. 
‘We have all the advantages of a big city without the 
disadvantages,” he said. 

The town of Wahoo was founded by J. M. and J. 
R. Lee in 1870 and is the County Seat of Saunders 
County. It is located 30 miles north of Lincoln in the 
Todd Valley, called one of the top agricultural areas 
in the state. 

It is said that the name Wahoo came from the 
Indian name for the flaming red bushes which grew 
along the creek banks in the area. It was the 
childhood home of C. W. Anderson, artist; Dr. George 
Beadle, Nobel Prize winner; Sam Crawford of the 
Baseball Hall of Fame; Steve Manstedt, pro football 
player; Bob Cerv, pro baseball player; Howard 
Hanson, noted composer; and Daryl F. Zanuck, 
movie producer. 

For Area Manager Ramey Johnson, Wahooisa 
busy place. The area has 8408 stations, of which 3031 
are in Wahoo. It has approximately 4,000 customers. 

At present LT&T is installing new cable to serve 
new housing areas and to provide private line service 
for rural one- and four-party service scheduled to be 
available to the north this year. Similar service is set 
for the south part of the area in 1978. 

Also being added are 400 lines and 400 terminals 
and line treatment equipment to improve quality of 
service. A 12-channel cable carrier is being installed 
between Yutan and Wahoo, 80 subscriber lines are to 
be installed in Ceresco, and 200 in Ashland. 

Mr. Johnson has been with LT&T since 1945 
when he was hired at Tecumseh. He went to Cook, as 
Exchange Manager in 1953, to Friend as Acting 
Manager in 1957 and was promoted to Manager in 
1958, to Ashland as Manager in 1959, and moved to 
Wahoo as Area Manager in 1971. 

He has been President of the Chamber in each 
town except Tecumseh and Wahoo and is an active 
Mason and Past Master of the Ashland Lodge and 
Past Worthy Patron of the Eastern Star. He is also 
active in the Lions Club and the Country Club. 


(continued next page) 
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Saunders County Care Center 


Wahoo business section 


Joe Carr 


Wahoo 


“T’ve never lived in a town I didn’t like,” Mr. 
Johnson said. He finds Wahoo attractive becauseitis 
a County seat town and “the things you need are 
available.” He also said, “The people are friendly and 
we have had no trouble making friends and getting 
acquainted.” 

Joe Carr, Wire Chief, supervises’ three 
switchmen, a toll-terminal radioman, four combina- 
tionmen, a plant clerk, and a building service attend- 
ant. The Area serves exchanges in the towns of Cedar 
Bluffs, Colon, Ceresco, Ithaca, Mead and Yutan, 
besides Wahoo. 

There are four PBX boards in the area and 
another due to be installed, plus several special 
circuits or WATS lines. Ceresco has 911 emergency 
service homing on the sheriff’s office. 

A native of Auburn who comes from an LT&T 
family, Joe’s dad is a retired LT&T employee, his 
brother is a combinationman, and his three sisters 
have been operators. Joe spent six years working for 
General Telephone in Illinois before returning to the 
area. He says, “Wahoo is nice. I like its friendly 
people.”’ 

Bill Behrns, switchman, will have 35 years of 
service with the Company this fall. He started at 
David City, spent three years in the Marines, and 
then moved to Syracuse. A Ittle over 30 years ago he 
transferred to Wahoo and has been there ever since. 

“T like it real well because of its proximity to 
Lincoln and Omaha. It is on well traveled roads, and 
there’s always something happening. There are good 
schools — I’ve raised four of my kids through them.”’ 

Another attraction for Bill is the fact he doesn’t 
have to drive his car to work. “I use my bicycle,” he 
explained. He’s been a Legion baseball coach in the 
past and has been active in the church choir, but 
right now he is concentrating on his hobbies of 

fishing and gardening. 

The residents agree that Wahoo 1s a good town to 
live in and has many activities and a potential for 
good progress. 
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Solar home near Ashland was manufactured at Mead 
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Ashland Manager L. D. ‘Lefty’? Anderson 


Ashland: ‘“‘a good town” 


Ashland is a town of about 2,000 inhabitants, 
located on Highway 6 about half way between Lin- 
coln and Omaha. The telephone exchange there has 
1,200 lines and 1,500 terminals and another 200 lines 
are being added. In 1979 rural one- and four- party 
service will be added. 

Area Manager L. D. ‘Lefty’ Anderson pointed 
out that the exchange has an experimental meter 
reading installation, in cooperation with the Darco 
Company. 

“They wire to the water, gas and electric meters 
and we pick it up at the protector and it comes into the 
telephone office. The Darco automatic equipment is 
tied into our test connection,” Lefty explained. The 
readings are taken at night. 

A similar system permits the gas company to 
make remote flow readings at a couple of other com- 
munities. The level in the PlatteRiver is also read by 
telephone. The metering by telephone eliminates the 
traveling that would be necessary to individually 
read the meters at their locations. 

“Ashland is a good town,” said Mr. Anderson. 
It’s a different town from any I’ve livedin. . .it’s not 
basically a farm community.” 

While it does have a strong agricultural base, the 
town also has large sand and gravel and limestone 
businesses, serves a four-lake area of residential and 
recreational cabins and homes and has a business 
complex at the nearby I-80 interchange. 

The community has a nice Country Club and golf 
course, good recreational facilities and ‘‘one of the 
finest Volunteer Fire Departments in the state,” says 
Mr. Anderson. It has a five-man police department 
and a new medical clinic. 

There are two doctors, a dentist and optometrist. 
A new bank has been chartered in the town. 

Lefty has 20 years of telephone experience and 
has worked in Lincoln, David City and Geneva 
before moving to Ashland in 1971. He supervises two 
Combinationmen, a Cashier, Building Service Atten- 
dant and a part time Clerk. His office also serves the 
towns of Memphis, Wann, and South Bend. 

Mr. Anderson has been active in the town. He 
has been Chamber President, Rotary Club President, 
Booster Club President and has coached baseball 
teams of practically every age level. He has also been 
on the advisory board of the Title Three school 
program. 

Ashland is a good town and Lefty is doing his 
part to keep it that way. 
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By Dee Rasmussen 


(Set SELFISH. Think about it from a personal 
standpoint for a moment. Shaving in cold water? Or 
worse, Showering in the frigid stuff, maybe once a 
week? And you couldn’t jump in the car and go, not 
just for milk, that’s certain. What about your 
children, or their children? It’s pretty tough toreadin 
the dark. 

Think of the few times you’ve been late to work or 
your half-dry clothes wrinkled in the dryer, all 
because of power failure. Maddening at least, but try 
to project the meaning of these problems a few years 
into the future. And admit it. We’re hooked on energy. 
And water. | 

About the time of President Carter's national 
energy message this spring, LT&T moved into action 
to organize a full-scale Energy and Resource Conser- 
vation Program. 

“This is now a Company-wide effort, and we're 
enlisting the help of all LT&T employees,” Said 
Eileen Meyerhoff, Supervisor—Properties and Ser- 
vices and Chairman of the Company's newly formed 
Energy Council. “Our immediate objective is to ex- 
plore ways of curtailing the Company’s direct con- 
sumption of energy.” _ | 

Eileen is quick to point out that this is “‘not just 
another Company program.” 

“Energy and resource conservation should be- 
come a way of life for everyone now,” she said. “Of 
course, some things you do will contribute to Com- 
pany energy and resource savings. That’s definitely 
part of the idea. But these practices, and the ideas 
passed on to employees will apply to your home and 
personal lives as well,” she said. 

We live, for example, in a society that depends on 
many disposable items. Some can be recycled— 
paper, cotton, aluminum, glass. But many cannot. 
We also have many “breakable” products — plastics, 
foy example. In the manufacture of disposable items, 
in the recycling of recyclable goods, and in replacing 
breakable items (many of which are based on 
petroleum and its by-products) we are perpetuating 
the drain on our precious resources. Maybeit’s time to 
shift gears and to move from a “throw-away toa 
“use again” and a “use for a long time basis 1n se- 
lecting goods and merchandise. —— 

Eileen said numerous other companies 1n our 
service territory are becoming increasingly energy- 
conscious, and through concerted efforts have been 
able to slash their energy use. 

Points in the booklet run the gamut from 
regulating temperature and foot-candles of light in 
various work areas, to proper engineering of 


Seeing (and saving) the Light 


buildings, good driving habits, and recycling 
telephone poles and crossarms. 

Not all of these guidelines have been put into 
practice yet, Eileen explained, because some will take 
much planning, time, and in a few cases, many 
dollars to implement. 

“Tt is intended that all will eventually be in prac- 
tice Company-wide,” she said. “An important 
point here is that by the nature of our business LT&T 
is a huge consumer of energy and other resources. 
Because of this and because we are so dependent on 
these things to carry on our business, we want to be 
sure we’re doing our part to conserve all we can. 

“Individuals will be responsible for implemen- 
ting many of the conservation measures,” she 
continued. “Obviously the Company can’t police all 
of these things. It boils down to a sense of personal 
responsibility and individual pride.” 

Of course, a good deal of work has preceded this 
spring's program kickoff, and progress is showing. 
Fnergy audits have been made. An energy audit 
accounts for all energy purchases and expenditures 
for a building or facility. By determining how much 
and where a certain kind of energy is being used, 
potential areas of savings can be identified. Record 
keeping has started so we can measure reduction in 
use of electricity and gasoline. We’re beginning to 
purchase and use smaller vehicles. Reminders 
appear near almost every light switch to turn lights 
off when not needed; signs are by elevators to walk 
instead of ride. Thermostats have been set higher in 
summer, lower in winter. The Company has also 
evaluated a more efficient building control system for 
possible future installation. 

Mrs. Meyerhoff notes that response since the 
program started has been ‘“‘fantastic.” 


OUR THROW 
AWAY SOCIETY 
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Saving resources 


“Just in this short time everyone has really made 
an effort. Employees have reacted very quickly to 
conserve electricity, contribute numerous ideas, and 
generally cooperate,” she said. ‘““This seems to be true 
of telephone company employees, always willing to 
help in time of need. This is one of those times, and 
we re off toa great start — something to be proud of — 
but it’s not atime to drop the ball. We’ve got ourselves 
to think of, and many, many people in years to come. 

“The cost of energy will continue to rise,” she 
said. “If we can reduce our consumption, we can hold 
the line on cost. The real savings we notice will bea 
drop in use of kilowatt-hours, gallons of gasoline, 
cubic feet of natural gas.” 

Last year the Company’s electric bill was about 
$438,000 and we used approximately 16 million 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. That’s enough to run an 
average refrigerator/freezer (one of the biggest 
energy users around your home) for 14,072 years. 

We want to reduce our consumption substantial- 
ly, Eileen said, and keep costs on an even keel. In 
some cases, the Company will have to spend more to 
use less energy, and some of the energy-saving 
measures will demand large initial investments. The 
same may be true at home. While it may costa bundle 
to insulate your house properly, in the long run you'll 
Save money on fuel costs, and you'll be saving 
energy. Monetary considerations may not be the only 
ones, Eileen noted. There can also be that personal 
satisfaction that comes from being a part of a 
national campaign to stretch energy reserves and 
protect natural resources. 

Formal kickoff of LT&T’s Energy and Resource 
Conservation Program came with the first meeting of 
the Energy Council on June 1. This 15-member task 
force, established through the office of the Executive 
Vice President, is charged with getting the program 
started and marking progress. Representatives were 
chosen from various areas of the Company’s opera- 
tions, including the territory. Mrs. Meyerhoff as 
Chairman of the Energy Council reports directly to 
Charles P. Arnold, Vice President—Customer Ser- 
vices. 

The Council’s goals include: 1) the development 
and evaluation of ideas for internal and external 
conservation of energy and other resources; 2) 
recommendation of systems of record keeping to 
provide information for reports to measure progress 
toward conservation goals (this includes consump- 
tion and dollars spent on electricity, water and 
heating fuel, gasoline consumption and vehicle 
miles, and waste of resources in other areas); 3) 
recommendations for physical changes in equipment 
for the most economical and efficient use of energy; 4) 
recommendations for policy changes where applic- 
able to conserve energy and resources; 5) recommen- 
dations of incentives to encourage employees to 
assist in achievement of goals; 6) quarterly reports on 


energy use; and 7) monthly meetings of the Energy 
Council, or more often if necessary. 

Council members are Don Haith, Nebraska City 
Area Manager, representing the northern half of the 
territory; Paul Hartshorn, Lincoln Operations; 
Susie Holmes, Traffic; Jim Landenberger, Supply; 
Bill Leitgeb, Building Design; Jim McGehee, Lincoln 
Operations; Chairman Eileen Meyerhoff, General 
Plant; Don Piersol, Accounting; Marvin Pilfold, 
Security; Dee Rasmussen, Public Relations; Don- 
nabelle Schumann, Service Center; Gerry Smith, 
Motor Vehicle; V. P. “Doc” Spears, General Plant; 
Doug Volzke, Contruction; and Roger Weber, 
Beatrice Area Manager, representing the southern 
half of the territory. 

Each Council member in turn heads up another 
committee from various work areas. These local 
committees are designed to keep a constant flow of 
ideas from all LT&T exchanges and involve many 
employees, Eileen said. Ideas and suggestions from 
these committees will be presented by Energy 
Council members at their meetings for possible 
Company action, then passed along to all employees. 

“Everyone has a chance to be heard,” Eileen 
said, ‘and individuals can help in many ways. The 
Energy Council and their committee members want 
to hear your ideas as the program wheeis get rolling. 
We need everyone’s input.”’ 

She added that individuals can help by walking 
instead of driving, planning trips, shutting off lights, 
“lots of things that are good common sense.”’ 

“Personal awareness of what’s going on around 
you is a huge part of making this program work,” she 
said. “Start noticing every little place or instance 
where you can save energy or resources.” 

Coincident with the formation of the Energy 
Council, booklets with the Company’s conservation 
guidelines were distributed to each employee. They 
were accompanied by a letter from James E. Geist, 
Executive Vice President, urging involvement by all 
employees. 

“The booklets are personal copies,” Eileen said, 
“Use them and refer to them often when you have 
questions about Company policy or how to conserve 
energy in your own day-to-day living. Share it with 
your family and friends.” 
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COMPETI7, 


| was having a friendly cup of coffee 
with this person the other day. It started 
out being a cup of coffee like most cups 
of coffee. But somehow, the problem of 
competition in the telephone industry 
came up. 

This person said, “| don't know why 
you guys are all upset about competi- 
tion. You are being hornswoggled by Ma 
Bell in the first place, and besides, 
there’s nobody here to compete!” 

Well! (As Jack Benny would say.) | was 
flabbergasted! What do | know about 
competition? | had heard rumors that the 
competitive lions were in the wings, and 
once the courts Said “‘o.k."’ we'd be up to 
our ears in competition from private dis- 
tributors and suppliers of terminal 
equipment. We are already contending 
with specialized common Carriers, or 
providers of private line service between 
cities. 

So | looked this person straight in the 
eye, and | said, “Look, you can go out 
today and buy your own electronic 
secretary. YOur company can go to a 
specialized Common carrier and lease 
private-line inter-city point-to-point ser- 
vice without batting a microwave” (and 
believe me, that was a mouthful!). 

Even with all those ruffles and flour- 
ishes, | wasn't really sure of what | was 
talking about. So | figured I'd better do 
my homework. And do you know what | 
found? If you don't think we have com- 
petition, let me tell you: it’s here today, 
and it’s probably here to stay. Residen- 
tial rates and rates for small businesses 
may increase 60 per cent over the next 
ten years in addition to the normal infla- 
tion increases! 

LT&T lost almost $14,000 last year to 
interconnect companies! We have al- 
ready lost another $16,000 this year be- 
cause of competition! Do you realize that 
this activity will probably increase 
sharply if the industry toses its battie 
against competition in the courts and Is 
unable to secure legislation to protect 
the integrity of the network? 


ee ee 


by Marianne Hostetler 


But I'm getting ahead of myself. We all 
know what business competition is, 
don’t we? It’s the effort of two or more 
businesses to secure the trade of some- 
one by offering the most favorable 
terms. We now have competiton from 
specialized common carriers and in the 
terminal equipment market. It is not 
competition in the truest sense of the 
free enterprise system: because of regu- 
lation, we cannot set our rates at com- 
petitive levels until we obtain the ap- 
proval of the Public Service Commission 
(PSC). Often, obtaining that approval 
takes from six months to a year, and 
during that time, there’s no telling what 
our “competitors” will do. This competi- 
tion is called contrived competition: they 
can compete with us, but we cannot 
compete with them. Now ain't that some- 
thing? 

So | looked into specialized common 
carriers a little more deeply. We have 
what we calla price averaging system for 
interstate (between states) and intra- 
state (within a state) toll calls. We charge 
customers about the same rate for calls 
of the same distance regardless of loca- 
tion. Yet. the toll network falls into two 
kinds of routes or calling paths: high 
volume and low volume. 

High-volume paths, like that between 
Denver and Chicago, generate more 
money than is required to maintain that 
path, while low-volume paths do not. 
Since it is not fair to charge the custom- 
ers on the low-volume paths more than 
we charge those on high-volume paths, 
we simply use some of the extra money 
from the high-volume paths to pay for 
the low-volume paths. These revenues 
are also used to keep basic monthly ser- 
vice charges low. 

This arrangement helps us under- 
stand why the cost of long-distance ser- 
vices have decreased: as the volume of 
calls grows, the cost per unit decreases, 
but look at what happens when special- 
ized common carriers provide long- 
distance service between cities for big 
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COMPETITION: 


STUDY 


businesses: long-distance revenues are 
siphoned off, and less money remains to 
support low-volume routes and residen- 
tial service. Guess what that means! You 
guessed ‘er, Chester! As the volume of 
calls decreases, the cost per unit will 
increase, and the charge per call will 
probably increase. 

We do not want to increase these 
charges to compensate for lost rev- 
enues. It’s hard to say what we will do, 
but one thing is certain: once we figure 
out what we need todo, we need to apply 
for PSC approval, and that will put us 
from six months to a year behind our 
competitors. It’s called regulatory lag, or 
the time that elapses from the time we 
request to do something (called the 
application) until the PSC acts on our 
request (called the final order). Well, 
specialized common carriers are one 
thing, but competition in the terminal 
equipment market is Something else. /n- 
terconnect companies are private com- 
panies that sell or lease telephones,ex- 
tensions, PBXs, and ancillary equipment 
— whatever comprises terminal equip- 
ment. You could probably go out to- 
morrow and buy your own telephone if 
you wanted to. Attaching it to the in- 
tegrated network, Nowever, is another 
Story. And brother! What a story. 
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Grandfather Clause is not the 
father of the father of the jolly 
old elf. 


Once upon atime, but notsovery long 
ago, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) began to implement what 
is called the Registration Program and is 
otherwise known as FCC Docket 19528 
(you'll be hearing a lot about “19528"). 
This Docket describes the program un- 
der which everything attached to the 
network except equipment associated 
with pay station and multi-party service 
must be certified and/or registered 
and/or “grandfathered” and/or attached 
to the network with acertified, registered 
coupling device. 

The FCC established certain require- 
ments which all equipment must meet in 
order to be certified and registered. It 
also allowed a “grace” period or an in- 
terim period during which distributors, 
suppliers, and retailers could either 
‘grandfather’ their equipment or 
register it (as in the case of inventories 
which exist during the grace period but 
are not actually hooked up to the 
network). 

The Grandfather Clause is not the 
father of the father of the jolly old elf in 
the red suit. Undera grandfather clause, 
certain exemptions are made on the 
basis of circumstances previously ex- 
isting: in other words, certain equipment 
and certain lines of equipment are 
already hooked up to the network and 
are functioning; equipment attached to 
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the network prior to the end of the 
“grace” period are “grandfathered for- 
ever,” or are forever exempt from being 
registered. 

Stock items and inventory items on the 
shelves and identical to equipment in 
service and grandfathered, however, 
must be registered if they have never 
been attached to the network and are 
attached after the end of the “grace, 
period—even though your neighbor 
might have an identical set which was 
installed prior to the end of the “grace” 
period. 

Our industry didn’t take the FCC 
docket lying down. Its leadership filed a 
request for a “stay” order with the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Richmond, 
Virginia, so that Docket 19258 could be 
reexamined and hopefully ruled invalid. 
On April 29, 1976, the Fourth Circuit 
Court indeed issued a “stay” order for 
Docket 19258 pending appeals filed by 
USITA and others. It produced more 
“court’’ action than you'd see at 
Wimbledon. 

In its appeal, the industry argued that 
the FCC had overstepped the limits of 
authority imposed by the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 and thus usurped the 
authority granted to state regulatory 
agencies. On June 19, 1976, the Fourth 
Circuit Court lifted the “stay” order on 
customer-supplied data equipment and 
ancillary equipment (or most of the 
items LT&T currently shows under the 
Miscellaneous Section of the General 


Exchange Tariff, such as alarms and 
electronic answering devices). The 
“stay” remained in effect for customer- 
provided telephones and extensions, 
PBXs, lamp-and-key sets, and of course 
for equipment associated with pay sta- 
tion and multi-party service. 

On March 22, 1977, the Fourth Circuit 
Court gave its consent to the FCC's 
proposal, which would permit direct 
connection of all types of customer- 
provided terminal equipment, except 
equipment associated with pay station 
and multi-party service. 


More “court” action than at 
Wimbledon. 


Well, the industry was not pleased with 
this decision, so it immediately filed a 
motion for a “stay” of the mandate pen- 
ding appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Fourth Circuit Court 
granted this motion on April 8, 1977, and 
on May 27, 1977, USITA and Continental 
Telephone Corporation filed a petition 
with the Supreme Court to review the 
March 22nd decision. The Supreme 
Court did not act on the industry request 
before its July 1 recess date, and the 
Supreme Court recess lasts until Sep- 
tember 1. It is likely that no decision will 
be made by the Supreme Court before 
the second week in October. So, PBXs, 
Lamp-and-key sets, and mainstations 
and extensions are still under a “stay” 
order until the Supreme Court makes its 
decision. 


Talk about a headache! But that’s not 
all. You've probably heard about the 
Plug and Jack Program—and if you 
haven't, believe me, it’s not an early 
morning radio talk show! The Plug and 
Jack Program is the heart of the Regis- 
tration Program (Docket 19528). The 
FCC ruled that a// connections to the 
network must be made by a standard 
plug and jack. The customer who desires 
to own and connect his/her own ap- 
proved terminal equipment must come 
to the telephone company with an 
acceptable standard modular plug on 
the line cord of this equipment. The 
telephone company is then responsible 
to connect that customer, assuming that 
his or her equipment is properly 
certified, registered, or grandfathered, 
to our network with the appropriate 
standard modular jack. 


The Plug and Jack Program is 
not a radio talk show. 


And that’s still not all. There’s the 
problem of identification of equipment 
and proper ownership. Last April, LT&T 
began putting “Property of Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company, Not For Sale” labels on 
mainstation equipment and extensions 
cycled through the repair shop. For 
larger equipment items that are not so 
cycled, installer-repairmen are being 
supplied with these labels so that they 
may attach them as these equipment 
pieces are encountered. 


And that’s still not all. For instance, 
who is to be responsible for the wiring 
from the outside shell of the house to the 
point at which the jack is installed? 
Some interconnect companies want to 
do that wiring, but the telephone com- 
panies, since they must be responsible 
for the jack, feel that perhaps they 
should assume the responsibility. And 
try this one: in the past, the telephone 
company has advance-wired homes and 
apartments under construction at no ad- 
dititional charge to either the builder or 
the home owner; now, it may be difficult 
to continue this practice—at least on a 
no-charge basis. 

Just stop for a moment and consider 
the implications of all of this: we have to 
register and grandfather our equipment 
in service and our terminal equipment in 
inventory but not in service, convert to 
Plugs and jacks (and remember that we 
have almost 300,000 telephones in ser- 
vice and by next year, we will probably 
have over 300,000 in service), and label 
all of our equipment. 

If you are wondering what all this 
registration business is al! about, you 
arent alone. There are individuals 
everywhere from the FCC staff through 
the leadership of USITA and Bell to the 
rank and file of nearly all telephone com- 
panies who get confused by the thing. 
There are a lot of questions, right now, 
and not very many answers. For exam- 
ple, the Registration Program does not 
provide for continued monitoring of at- 
tachments to the network; it does not 
require any overseeing or inspection by 
the FCC of actual customer-owned 
Provide good guidelines for action to be 
taken if non-registered equipment is at- 
tached to the network but is clearly not 
harming it; customers are required to 
advise the telephone companies of their 
Own equipment and subsequent con- 
nections, but the FCC does not provide 
for enforcement of the requirement, nor 
does it provide any guidelines regarding 
action to be taken in the event the 
customer fails to advise the telephone 
company. 


The Bell Bill is not a “duck- 
belled” platypus. 


Well, you can see that | set out to find 
out what | could about competition in 
our operating territory. | did my 
homework, and while | can't say | did it 
well, | do think | Know a little more about 
competition than | knew before. | found 
out one other thing. I'd heard abouta bill 
called the Bell Bill. At first, | thought it 
was a joke: endangered species legisla- 
tion protecting the offspring of a duck 
and a telephone ringer. Wrong-o! 

There is no “Bell Bill,” just as there is 
no “duck-belled” platypus. There is. 
however, legislation pending in Con- 
gress about the telecommunications in- 
dustry and sponsored by the entire in- 
dustry—USITA members, the Bel] 
System and other interested parties. The 
bill is called the Consumer Com- 
munications Reform Act and is more 
fondly Known as CCRA. More than 100 
members of Congress support CCRA. 

CCRA seeks to prevent duplication of 
services offered by telephone com- 
panies. It asks that long-distance com- 
petition be real competition rather than 
contrived competition—in other words, 
that no regulatory agency would deny 
competitive rates on the grounds that 
they were too low (so long as the rates 
would cover the actual costs involved 
with providing the service). It also seeks 
to reaffirm the authority of the state 
regulatory agencies to regulate the use 
of customer-provided terminal equip- 
ment. In general, CCRA seeks to reaffirm 
the policies that have governed the 
growth of our industry since the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. 

Gad Zooks! The whole character and 
Structure of the industry is changing 
before our very eyes! If we no longer 
install telephones, we may no longer 
need installers as we now know them. If 
customers buy their terminal equipment 
from interconnect companies, we may 
no longer need our current number of 
repair-persons. !f we sell telephones, we 
will need a whole new class of 
employees to handle telephone sales, 
and maybe a whole new group sepa- 


rated completely from the operations of 
running a telephone company. 

Perhaps the most dramatic change is 
coming in our approach to rate setting. 
In the past, customers have paid a flat 
rate that has covered a variety of ac- 
tivities. The industry now is involved in a 
process called “unbundling,” and _ in- 
deed, it is very much like extracting 
yourself from galoshes, mittens, 
mufflers, heavy coat, heavy sweater, and 
maybe an extra pair of slacks during 
winter snows. In effect, we are breaking 
out all of ourcosts so that we may charge 
the customer on a item-by-item basis: 
for example, the cost of leasing a 
telephone or the cost of purchase, the 
cost of maintenance, the cost of setting 
up the account, the cost of directory 
listing, the cost of the switchroom work, 
wiring and installation expenses, and so 
forth. But before any of these charges 
may be put into effect, we need to get 
PCS approval. 

You'd better believe that it is a whop- 
ping big job and an enormously com- 
plicated subject. No matter whether our 
customers purchase their own 
telephones, they are still our customers. 
Even though our “competitors” may 
seem to offer a better deal in the terminal 
equipment market, we still have the 
“competitive edge.” We have the finest 
service organization going. We have 
Skilled, trained, and experienced 
employees in our service organization; 
we have a service record of 75 years of 
virtually uninterrupted service: we have 
a commitment to the total com- 
munications process and not only to 
selected markets. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, we are committed to maintaining 
the excellence of our total com- 
munications system and to keeping 
costs as low as possible. 

Service is the solution to the problems 
raised by competition. So long as each 
of us dedicates himself or herself to 
providing the best service possible and 
so long as we continue to improve our 
service image on a day-by-day and a 
contact-by-contact basis, no one can 
touch us. 


Margaret Sanburg Dies 


® MARGARET M. Sandburg, one of LT&T’s last 
magneto exchange Chief Operators, died June 6. She 
had been retired since February 1964. 

Mrs. Sanburg served as Con- 
tract Chief Operator at Shickley 
from 1944 until the exchange was 
converted to dial in 1962. She then 
transferred to Geneva as a Clerk in 
the commercial Department and 
remained there until she retired with 
20 years of service. 

The job at Shickley and at other 
comparable exchanges of the same 
era was not easy. Telephone service had to be 
maintained 24 hours a day, 365 days a year and 
Margaret either had to be on duty herself or arrange 
for another Operator to fill in. 

The era of the small town Operator was nearly at 
an end when she transferred to Geneva and by the 
time she retired LT&T had completed replacing 
magneto exchanges with dial offices. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Sanburg took place 
June 10 at Geneva. Burial was at Sunrise Cemetery 
at Wahoo. 


William Letellier Dies 


® DEATH came to William A. Letellier, 
Nebraska City, on June 28. He had been retired from 
the Plant Department since January 1960. 
=a Mr. Letellier started a 42-year 
r tie a telephone career with LT&T in L917 
at Beartice. However he had done 
telephone work at Beatrice as early 
-as 1915 and also worked briefly for 
the old Auburn Telephone Company 
| in 1915 and 1916. . 
| He worked at Beatrice as a 
Lineman, was Construction 
Foreman for a time, then moved to 
Auburn in 1921 as a Combinationman. From 1926 he 
lived in Nebraska City. 
Funeral services took place July 1 at Nebraska 
City. Burial was at Wyuka Cemetery in that town. 


Glenn Obert Passes Away 


® DEATH has come to Glenn E. Obert, a former 
LT&T Lineman, who was stricken by polio in 1904 
and has depended on a respirator since then. He 
passed away May 26 in Omaha. 

The disease left Glenn badly paralyzed, but he 
exhibited a tremendous vitality and fighting spirit. 
He learned to paint pictures by holding the brush in 


his teeth. 

His long and courageous battle with the effects of 
polio have now ceased. Funeral services were held 
June 1 in Council Bluffs, Iowa, and burial was at 


Cedar Lawn cemetery. 


Beth Deinert Takes it Easy 


® BETH Deinert closed a telephone career that 
began more than a quarter of a century ago and 
prepared to head west as she took an early retirement 
May 28. 

Mrs. Deinert went to work as an 
Operator in October 1951 with the 
idea that it would be temporary 
work. She didn’t expect to stay, but 
was just “helping out.” 

“T guess I’m still helping out,” 
she commented shortly before her 
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Since 1974 Beth has been a 
Central Office Clerk, working on payroll, toll tickets 
and similar records. The payroll work is very 
important, says Mrs. Deinert — “that’s why people 
work, to get paid.”’ 

Beth has liked the people she has worked with 
over the years and describes them as “very congenial 
and ready to help.’’ She considers LT&T one of the 
best places in the city to work. 

Now that she is retired, she'll be moving to 
California where she plans to work in real estate with 
a son. ‘Who wants to sit around and go buggy?” she 
asks. Besides a new job, Mrs. Deinert expects to 
continue to be active in church work in her new 
location. 


Opal Thimgan Retires 


® OPAL Thimgan turned away from 36 years of 
telephone work May.31 and turned towards a new 
experience, that of retirement. She started her LT&T 
| career in February 1941 at Elmwood, 
transferred to Lincoln traffic in 
. January 1942 and was selected as 
* one of the original group of staff in 

* Toll Investigation in 1962. 
: “Everything is a little bit 
; different, now,” according to Opal. 
_» % When she started she worked nights 
“»* and there was a lot more excitment 
at night during the Second World 


War. 

When she started in the Centralized Toll In- 
vestigation Unit there was only asmall group and, at 
first, not much to work up. But Opal saw the work pile 
up as the unit grew and the files they use expand also. 

Opal has several intersts. She likes the homelike 
activity of sewing, but she also likes business andisa 
member of the Executive Board of the Business and 
Professional Women. She’s also active in the 
Wesleyan Group of St. Paul’s Methodist Church. If 
that doesn’t keep her busy in retirement, she has a 
desire to paint and may adopt that hobby. 

Opal confesses she has no real plans for travel, 
but said she would attend the BPW convention in 
Kentucky in July. 
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by Ken Clinefelter 


Pick UP a phone in LT&T territory to call 
anywhere in the world and that call will have to go 
through one of LT&T’s switchrooms. Likewise, pick 
up a phone anywhere in the world to call into LT&T 
territory and that call will also have to go through 
one of LT&T’s switchrooms. 

That’s why Wayne Berkland, Central Office 
Equipment Supervisor, calls the switchrooms “‘the 
most important part of the Company, the heart of the 
whole Company.” He says, “We feel this pretty 
strongly.” 

The switchrooms provide the switching network 
which makes it possible for one telephone customer to 
call another. They provide the necessary pathway for 
the call to follow, whether it is local or long distance. 

More than this, the switchrooms must provide 
the quality of service our customers expect. Working 
to do this are Switchmen, Apparatus Servicemen, 
Framemen, Clerks, and Supervisors. In Lincoln there 
are about 100 persons involved in this function, and 
there are about 75 persons in the Territory. 

Says Foreman Al Dougherty, “We are providing 
service—this is Priority No. 1. Our goal is to give top 
service.” 

This goal has never changed and it never will, 
but the equipment, methods and skills needed to 
achieve the goal have been changing rapidly. 

The functions of the switchroom employees are: 
1) To promptly and correctly connect new customers 
and disconnect discontinuing customers; 2) To 
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Their Goal is Giving Top Service 


provide routine maintanance; 3) To detect, diagnose 
and correct equipment faults and failures; 4) To in- 
stall equipment additions and modifications; 5) To 
test equipment installed by outside suppliers. 

Foreman Bob Thallas says,‘““We have to be able 
to recognize the needs of our subscribers. Our people 
have to be able to ‘sort out’ information we get and to 
recognize where there is a problem.” 

Added Berkland, “Our people diagnose customer 
complaints.”’ 

Foreman Renos Kunz explained, ‘Our people not 
only have to be technicians but also public relations 
people.” This is because sometimes they have to call 
back to a customer to get additional information ona 
phone malfunction in order to diagnose the trouble. 

Right now the Company is in a transition from 
“step-by-step” switching equipment to electronic or 
common control equipment. This is one of the big 
changes faced by the switchrooms. 

Step-by-step equipment directs a call along its 
pathway through the network one step after another, 
just as thenameimplies. Common control equipment 
selects the entire pathway before sending the call on 
its way. Step-by-step equipment is electro-mechan- 
ical while the new electronic offices are largely 
operated by solid state electronics. 

But this is not the only change taking place. Mr. 
Thallas believes the most striking change is the 
growth in the business and the rapidity of this 
growth. He recalled a line addition at the 49th & 
Huntington office which was planned to last five or 
six years and which was used up ina year andahalf. 
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Virgil Vermaas, Foreman who supervises the 
Central Dial offices in the towns surrounding Lin- 
coln, commented that in the last four or five years 
these small offices have added over 3,000 lines. 

Mr. Kunz pointed out that in 1961 the 15th & M 
building had 52 ticketers and today it has 499. There 
have also been four building additions at the 49th 
and Huntington office and two at the 48th & South 
office. 

The rapid expansion has caused some space 
problems. Some of our equipment rooms _ are 
crammed full. 

Mr. Dougherty pointed to the increasing demand 
for specialized services and Berkland agreed that our 
customers are demanding a much better quality of 
service. 

“On the old magneto systems (in common use 
several decades ago) you had to shout, but people 
won’t do that any more,” stressed Mr. Thallas. 

Perhaps caught up the most by the changing 
technology are those persons under Mr. Vermaas’ 
supervision. They take care of the unmanned CDO 
offices around Lincoln and must be able to work on 
Automatic Electric Step Equipment, Stromburg- 
Carlson XY equipment, North relay equipment, 
Leich and A.E. terminal per station equipment, Leich 
terminal per line equipment, No. 1 EAX electronic, 
A.E., CXP5 common control, and CM8 subscriber 
carrier equipment—all different. 

Added to the challenge of the diversity of equip- 
ment in use is the sheer bulk of traffic which goes 
through the switchrooms. In March, said Berkland, 
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the Lincoln switchrooms combined together han- 
dled 22'4 million originating calls. 

Berkland is proud of the fact that his people have 
been able to maintain a service index comfortably 
below the Company index of 6 cases of trouble per one 
hundred calls—which itself is lower (better) than the 
Public Service Commission standard. 

The name of the game is giving service to our 
customers, so it is important that the entire company 
work together. 

Mr. Berkland explained that the switchrooms 
“support a lot of other departments. We hook up 
traffic studies and customer service study metering 
equipment, assist with toll separation studies, and 
work on annoyance complaints. We hook up the 
necessary equipment to trace calls. We also assist 
engineering in testing and we always work closely 
with Construction on cabling. 

“T don’t think there is a department we don’t 
work with,’ commented Mr. Kunz. 

Larry Cook, a switchman working in CDO of- 
fices, likes his work. “I like the people mostly, he 
said. “It’s a job where you are constantly learning. I 
don’t think there is any end to it.”” He also has More 
contact than some with the public since he works at 
the outlying offices. “They come knocking at the door 
all the time to tell you their phone doesn’t work or to 
ask directions.”’ 

His work? “It’s as important as youcan get—like 
everything else it is teamwork.” 

Clara Edwards, who works at 48th & South, says 
her typical work day consists of either replacing or 
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Their goal is giving service 


repair—‘‘with electronic we usually replace and with 
step we repair or replace broken parts.” 

She sees her job as keeping everything func- 
tioning for the outside world and the work she does is 
something she enjoys. “I don’t get up and say, ‘My 
gosh, I have to go to work today.’ I like the variety— 
you never get to where you know it all.”’ 

Don Sedersten sees it the same way. “It’s real es- 
sential to keep it [the equipment] functioning right at 
all times.” Essential for the customer, that is. ‘‘He’s 
the one we are concerned with.” 

Stan Schweitzer works with DDD equipment and 
his job includes testing and trouble shooting. “If we 
see a ticketer down 1%, we test to find the problem.”’ 
He likes trouble shooting—finding trouble and fixing 
it. 

Jerry Krieger says he likes the challenge of the 
Switchman’s work. It varies from day to day. On the 
occasions when he has to contact a customer to get 
information he finds they are cooperative. “If you 
show concern, they are usually good to work with,” 
Jerry commented. 

Leonard Larsen works at the 27th & Old Cheney 
office. He finds he works closely with outside em- 
ployees in solving service problems. ‘‘Most of our 
trouble is network or outside trouble,” he says. 

Bert Baird is working on the NX1E Centrex and 
previously worked on Strowger Automatic Toll Tic- 
keting equipment. His work consists of regular main- 
tenance and trouble shooting. “It’s interesting and 
challenging—you don’t run into the same problem 
day after day.” 

Doing the work right is “‘very important. You 
have to handle the trouble complaints—you can’t let 
them sit,” he stressed. 

Charles Moore works with electronic gear— 
“mainly shooting trouble out of the machine.” He, 
too, likes the challenge and predicts that Lincoln 
switchrooms will be entirely electronic ina few years. 
“As far as equipment goes, itisachange, but itis still 
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telephone equipment and if you apply your common 
knowledge to the equipment it’s not really that 
different. You don’t want to let it frighten you—you 
approach problems the same way,” he said. 

Doris Rico is a Frameman who spends a lot of 
time running jumpers, or connecting wires so that the 
telephone number, line equipment, and cable pair are 
all put together correctly. ‘Everything has to be 
perfect if itis to work,” she says. “You have to be care- 
ful—you can put a lot of people out of service with one 
error.” Her job involves a lot of physical work, but she 
Says she enjoys it. 

Rose Van Arsdal also is a Frameman who in- 
stalls and removes telephones, disconnects line 
equipment and put lines on a recorded intercept when 
necessary. She works with the testboard staff, cable 
personnel, combinationmen, and occasionally a 
Splicer. 

Care is required in her work. “If you drop some 
solder, you get a short,” and that means trouble. 

Lori Anthony also likes her Frameman job and 
the people she works with. She insists that “Itis hard 
to make mistakes up here—they show up because 
some customer will call in.” 

Mary Oglesby is an Apparatus Serviceman and 
has the job of keeping the equipment clean, the aisle 
cleared, ladders repaired and so forth. “It’s pretty 
important. If it’s dirty, the equipment won’t work 
right. Dirt on a can will fall down into a switch and 
create a lot of trouble for the public.” 

Jean Baker, General Clerk, is responsible for 
ordering supplies and parts both at Lincoln and the 
territory. She checks on equipment for new in- 
stallations and sees that all of the electronic cards 
sent in for repair are returned. Her biggest job is 
maintaining an adequate supply of parts. “If you 
don’t have parts, the equipment goes down and a 
whole town could be out of service,” she explained. 

She likes both the challenge and the detail work 
of her job. 
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Sub Foreman John Drake supervises the in- 
stallation of small jobs and works closely with 
Automatic Electric installers. He keeps trunk records 
and prints which are often consulted by others. 

Foremen Joe Bruce, Ralph Petty, Tom Stark, 
Gary Weger, Ivan Hellerich and Bob McDowell all 
agree on one thing: they like the challenge of their 
work. Several commented that you learn something 
new every day. All are very conscious of the import- 
ance of the switchroom. Mr. Bruce mentioned that “If 
you get a toughie and the guys get it done in record 
time, you feel good.” 

Mr. Stark reiterated, “The only thing we have to 
offer is service. Good is not good enough. We want it 
to be the best—that’s what our customers deserve.”’ 
He emphasized the need of teamwork. ““We never say 
‘it’s your trouble’ or ‘it’s our trouble.’ It’s all trouble to 
our customer and all we care about is finding the 
trouble and fixing it.” 

Mr. Weger considers the switchroom employees 
the most important people to the customer—the un- 
sung hero. “‘He’s always on the hot line, it’s up to him 
and either he makes it work or it doesn’t work,” 
Weger said of the switchmen. 

“Mac” McDowell spends a lot of his time check- 
ing equipment or working with engineers to solve 
service problems. He sees the switchroom job as one 
of making sure the customer gets the service he needs 
by “maintaining equipment as near its peak of effi- 
clency as we can.”’ 

Foreman Ivan Hellerich has been working with 
training programs for employees. “It makes you feel 
real good when they [students] accomplish some- 
thing the first time round. Then you really feel you 
have done a great deal.” 

Mr. Bruce said, ‘It’s our job to see that we have 
people trained to keep the equipment working—it’s 
our job to get the trouble repaired as fast as possible.”’ 

It’s these people and others like them who keep 
our customers’ calls going through. 
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== Employment Profile LT&T’s 


By Marianne Hostetler 


‘The responsibility of the employment function 
is to get the best person available to fill the job,” 
explained Margaret McCallum, Employment Su- 
pervisor. Margaret has worked at LT&T for 9 years, 
first as an interviewer, then as a staff assistant in 
Personnel. She became Employment Supervisor in 
January, 1975. 

“We need to hire the best individual available,”’ 
she continued, “and we need to assure that all 
qualified persons who wish to be considered for 
hire, promotion, or transfer are considered fairly. 

“We have always sought the best person avail- 
able for the job, and we have tried to select and 
advance employees on the basis of their interest 
and qualifications, and not because of race, creed, 
color, sex, age, national origin, or handicap. And 
that’s really what equal employment opportunity 
is,’ she concluded. 

As Employment Supervisor, Margaret is respon- 
sible for recruiting and screening applicants for 
referral to interviewing supervisors, administering 
the bid system, maintaining employee records, and 
conducting wage and salary surveys. Margaret is 
also responsible for the development and im- 
plementation of the Affirmative Action Program. 

“An affirmative Action program cannot be suc- 
cessful due to the efforts of one person alone,’ she 
pointed out. ‘““We have a big job to do in the Per- 
sonnel Department, but that is only one part of 
affirmative action. A successful program depends 
upon the cooperation and support of those who 
make employment decisions and of employees 
who are interested in different responsibilities.”’ 

The Company's Equal Employment Opportunity 
Policy reads, in part: 

_.. the Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph 
Company assures those persons seeking 
work with or working for the company of 
equality in all Company activities and 
freedom from discriminatory practices in 
any function of the Company because of 
race, color, religion, national origin, sex, 
or age... The policy also assures physical- 
ly or mentally handicapped persons seek- 
ing work with or working for the Com- 
pany of non-discrimination in considera- 
tion for any position for which qualified. 


A full statement of the policy is posted through- 
out LT&I’s operating territory. 

Margaret explained that our Affirmative Action 
Program was first written in 1970 in response to 
Federal Communications Commission. inquiries 
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about our equal employment opportunity policy. 
The Affirmative Action Program is a written pro- 
cedure showing what the Company is doing to 
make sure that Equal Employment Opportunity 
Policy is followed. 


“It outlines methods for assuring that the Policy 
is effective,” she said. 

In 1972 LT&T revised its Affirmative Action Pro- 
gram in accordance with regulations issued by the 
Department of Labor asa result of executive orders 
issued by the President. Executive orders are not 
law per se, but they have the effect of law in that 
companies selling goods or services to the Gov- 
ernment may lose this business if they are shown 
not to be in compliance with these orders. 

LT&T has been reviewed annually by the Federal 
Government since 1972. In 1976, LT&T received its 
first in-depth on-site review. 

“Two contract compliance officers spent a week 
in Lincoln to study our selection decisions, inter- 
view employees, and review our Personnel pol- 
icies, Margaret explained. “In November, 1976, 
we received written notification that our Program 
was in compliance with the requirements of Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246 as amended.” 

Our Affirmative Action Program provides that 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Policy be 
posted where it is accessible by all employees and 
applicants and be sent annually to recruitment 
sources. Applicants have access to it through 
posting in the Personnel office. The May—June 
issue of the LTT magazine published a paraphrase 
of the policy on the back cover. The Policy is dis- 
cussed with all new employees during orientation 
and is paraphrased in the current labor agreement. 

In addition, the Affirmative Action Program 
spells out recruitment and selection procedures. 
These two aspects of the Program are particularly 
important because there are two basic ways in 
which discrimination May occur: first, failure to 
recruit persons in protected groups, and second, 
failure to select applicants from protected groups 
In proportion to their availability in the labor 
market. . 

Protected groups are protected from employ- 
ment decisions made on the basis of race, color, 
creed, national origin, sex, age, or handicap. The 
recruitment procedures outlined in the Affirma- 
tive Action Program assure that protected group 
persons are included in our applicants in the same 
proportion as their availability within the labor 
force. The selection procedures similarly assure 
that we are selecting employees from protected 
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Margaret McCallum 
Employment Supervisor 


groups in proportion to their availability in the 
labor force. Census data provides the availability of 
the various protected groups in the external labor 
force, and a system has been developed to 
measure the availability within the Company. 

These procedures allow Margaret to monitor the 
applicant flow in order to make these deter- 
minations, but the responsibility for the full im- 
plementation of these procedures rests with those 
who make employment selections; these in- 
dividuals work in conjunction with and are sup- 
ported by the Personnel Department in making 
these employment decisions. 

Careful records are kept to measure the effec- 
tiveness of affirmative action procedures. To be 
effective, the Company is making an effort to 
force with the availability of those groups in the 
recruitment area. 

Margaret breaks the Company labor force into 
the number of individuals in the various job 
classifications, and she records promotions, trans- 
fers, and each employment selection. For each 
employment selection, she records the decision 
made by the interviewing supervisor, including 


Affirmative Action Program 


who was referred and interviewed, who was hired 
and why, and who was not hired and why. These 
records not only keep track of employment moves 
either into the Company or within the Company, 
but also they allow the Company to monitor the 
success of the Affirmative Action Program. 

Moreover, these data will provide data for deter- 
mining the availability of individuals for the follow- 
ing year. For example, by recording the number of 
male and female applicants moving through the 
office each year, approximately 3,000 per year, 
Margaret can predict the approximate number of 
males and females to expect in the future. 

Lastly, the monitoring system for the Affirmative 
Action Program is useful in identifying certain 
trends. For example, given the percentage of males 
and the percentage of females available in the 
labor force, our figures will show whether or not 
females are being hired or promoted in proportion 
to their availability. 

Equal employment opportunity has been with 
LT&T since its beginning, and over the past seven 
years, an Affirmative Action Program has been 
developed and implemented to assure that that 
Policy is being followed. The Affirmative Action 
Program is designed to assure that all qualified per- 
sons may compete for any job opening for which 
they are qualified and in which they have an inter- 
est. Discrimination exists when the characteristics 
of race, color, sex, creed, national origin, age (40- 
65), and condition of being handicapped are used 
to disqualify an applicant who is otherwise most 
qualified. The Program does not ensure that an 
individual from a protected group will be selected 
over a more qualified individual from a majority 
group because of that characteristic. 
~ Margaret added, “The Program is a vehicle for 
reminding supervisors, or anyone responsible for 
4 selection decision, of the considerations they 
must make before the decision can be made. 
Clearly the emphasis is on who can do the job and 
not on who the person is. One result has been that 
more individuals are being considered for 
openings.” 

The Fqual Employment Opportunity Policy and 
the Affirmative Action Program work for us and aid 
us in finding the most qualified individual available 
for the job. This theory has been a part of LT&T for 
almost 75 years, and with the time and effort in- 
vested by Margaret and her staff and by those 
making employment decisions, they will continue 
to be a vital part of the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


TI: SOME of the weather forecasters are 
right it could be a long, hard winter this year. 
A few of our retired friends will solve the 
whole problem of winter weather by slipping 
off to Florida or Arizona, but some of us have 
to stay home and “mind the store.’’ So we just 
have to cope with the tough weather as best 
we can. 

It’s so simple that it’s easy to overlook, 
but the people who are least inconvenienced 
by adverse weather are those who plan 
ahead—who live by the old Boy Scout motto, 
“Be Prepared.” 

Biggest challenge in a bad winter is 
sometimes just getting to work. If you depend 
onacar, now would be a good time to doallof 
those things that everbody knows we should 
do, but which some of us don’t get around to 
doing until too late. 

The car experts suggest a good tuneup 
and replacement of weak batteries; testing of 
anti-freeze; scheduling of snow tire mounting; 
and if your car sits out all night maybe even 
installation of one of those handy little elec- 


OUR COVER 


There’s a lot more to a telephone system than 
a standard desk or wall telephone. Shown on 
our cover are equipment and PBX terminals 
used by some of our major customers: First 
Mid America, Inc., First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Lincoln, First National 
Lincoln, National Bank of Commerce, 
Brandeis, Bryan Memorial Hospital, the 
State Department of Labor, and Pierson, Pier- 
son, and Fitchett. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


tric engine heaters. Depending on how tough 
the driving conditions you expect to en- 
counter, you might also put a set of tire 
chains, a snow shovel, can of sand ora trac- 
tion mat, and windshield scrapers and de-icer 
in your trunk or glove compartment. 

Safety experts also recommend keeping a 
blanket in the car and if you are traveling on 
the highway in the winter a supply of emer- 
gency food, such as candy bars. (Kids will 
love that idea.) 

Modern cars have excellent heaters and 
many of us count on them to keep us warm 
going to and fro. But you really should take a 
warm coat with you anyway whenever you 
use your car during the winter. If you should 
havea breakdown you might be stranded in 
the cold for a long time or you might have to 
walk a couple of miles in cold and windy 
conditions. An adequate coat will make you 
much less uncomfortable if this happens. 

Which reminds me, now where did I put 
that snow shovel last spring? And did I ever 
get that slow leak in the snow tire fixed? 
Hmmmm....: f 


Employee Handbook 


J UST ABOUT anything you 
might like to know about LT&T 
and the benefits you have as an 
employee can be found in the 
recently distributed Employee 
Handbook. 

The sturdy and attractive blue- 
covered book, which should by now 
be in the hands of every LT&T 
employee, probably has more infor- 
mation than you care to know right 
now. But it also probably has just 
what you will want to know some- 
time in the future. 

Two different steps in organizing 
the handbook have made it an ex- 
tremely useful and handy source of 
information. One is the “event 
oriented” approach at organizing 
material. The other is the com- 
bining of information formerly 
available only in separate hand- 
books and policies. 

The event oriented approach 
gathers into the same section of the 
Handbook explanations of all of 
the benefits which apply in any one 
situation. These benefits might 
each be provided by a separate 
plan. For example, an employee 
who becomes disabled can turn to 
the “Disability” section of the 
Handbook and find information on 
short term sickness, benefits, acci- 
dent sickness disability benefits, 
disability pensions, group life in- 
surance disability benefits, and 
Social Security benefits. 

Some things are not included in 
the description itself, but a pocket 
in the back inside cover is designed 
to hold them. One is a new booklet 
on the Co-Operative Credit 
Association, excluded because it 1s 
an employees group and nota Com- 
pany-provided benefit. Another 
item is the labor agreement. By us- 
ing the pocket you can keep these, 
and other, important documents 
together for easy reference. 


Another important feature of the 
Handbook is a page under the “Sur- 
vivor’ section where your notice of 
insurance coverage may be at- 
tached for easy reference or loca- 
tion. 

The new Handbook has made 
obsolete several of the previously 
used booklets, which you may now 
discard. These include those cover- 
ing “Your Job and Your Com- 
pany,’ “Plan for Employees’ Pen- 
sion, Disability Benefits and Death 
Benefits,” the group health insur- 
ance, and group life insurance 
booklets. 

What should you do with your 
Handbook now that you have it? 
First, take good care of it and keep 
track if it. You will want to use it 
from time to time. Besides that, the 
book remains the property of the 
Company and must be returned if 
you leave LT&T. 

You should put your name on the 
book. If you put it on the cover Neal 
Westphal, Personnel Director, asks 
that you use masking tape or 
something that can be easily 
removed. 

You may take the Handbook 
home with you or keep it at your 
work location as you wish. 
However, the Personnel Director 
recommends that it be taken home 
since many of the items covered in 
the Handbook concern members of 
your family and are of interest to 
them, too. 

The new Handbook was 
developed because the previously 
used booklets were becoming out of 
date. At the same time, there was a 
need to meet new government 
regulations regarding information 
to be provided to employees concer- 
ning benefit program. 

It took about eight months of 
work to produce the Handbook and 
it was done under the supervision 
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of Leeta Mackey with the help of a 
consulting firm, Benefacts, Inc. 
Printing was done by LT&T’s print 
shop, which also assembled the 
books, doing the whole job in an 
incredibly short time to get it ready 
for distribution starting in July. 

The loose leaf format was 
selected because it will be easy to 
update. However, updated pages 
are not expected to be printed more 
often than once a year. 

The Handbook has been dis- 
tributed to all regular full and part 
time employees and also temporary 
employees and those occasional 
employees who are members of the 
pension plan. 

Pensioned employees, survivors 
of pensioned employees who are 
receiving pension benefits, and 
former employees with’ vested 
rights to a pension will receive in- 
formation pertaining to their situa- 
tion, but the form this will take has 
not yet been decided. 

In the future, employees retiring 
on pension will be permitted to keep 
their handbook, since much of the 
information in it applies to them. 
Those going on leaves of absence 
may also keep possession of the 
Handbook during their leave. 

The new Handbook will also 
replace the kits of material 
previously given out to new 
employees. For the new employees, 
the back pocket will include items 
formerly put in the kits. 

Mr. Westphal stated: 

“A great deal of effort has gone 
into compiling this Handbook into 
a single complete source of infor- 
mation on the Company, its 
benefits, services and activities 
and key and procedures policies 
affecting employees. I hope that 
every employee will refer to this 
Handbook when he or she has 
questions in any of these areas.” 


LT&T’s Communications Experts 


The telephone rang. Communication Represent- 
ative Barb Elam answered it. 

“Marketing. This is Barb Elam speaking. May I 
help you?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am ... Yes, ma’m... Yes, I’d be 
happy to,” Barb responded. She began quoting the 
monthly charges for the various types of WATS that 
might meet the customer’s needs. Then she paused 
and listened intently. 

I understand your concern,” she finally replied. 
“Why don’t you let us do a toll analysis for you... 
No, there is no charge.. . . That’s right. Itisone way 
we have to find out which will do you the most good 
for what you need.” Barb took the caller’s name and 
telephone number and promised to be in touch. 

Toll analysis is only one of many tools that 
marketing personnel use to help the customer under- 
stand how to use the communication system to save 
money. For the Marketing division of Lincoln 
Operations, the most important person is the 
business customer. It is the responsibility of 
Marketing personnel to contact the customer, to 
ascertain the communication needs, to coordinate 
activities, to design and install the communication 
system, to maintain the accounts, and to keep the 
customers informed about what is available in the 
way of new equipment. 

“We’re the center,” Marketing Supervisor Ron 
Cotton explained. ‘It’s like we’re the hub of a wheel 
that connects the customer to the Company. If there’s 
one area that illustrates the interdependency of all 
the divisions of the Company, it’s Marketing. We rely 
on Engineering, Plant, Supply, Accounting, Traffic 
just about everybody. After meeting with our 
customer, we also work closely with our manufac- 
turers and suppliers to meet the customer’s needs. By 
ourselves, we can’t do anything except make 
promises. It’s the Company that comes through.” 

Marketing was originally part of General Com- 
mercial. In 1967, DeLoyd Larsen became the first 
marketing supervisor. In 1970, there were four ser- 
vice engineers and three communication representa- 
tives in Marketing. Today, there are twenty-three 
people. Also attached to Marketing are two North- 
western Bell representatives, who work in partner- 
ship with LT&T and the other Independents to coor- 
dinate statewide communications for the State of 
Nebraska. 
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Barb Elam: ‘‘From the cus- 
tomer’s point of view, my job 
is to help them come up with 
the system to serve their 
needs. I’m the person who 
can pick the Company’s 
brain.”’ 


\ | sennis Wieting: ‘“‘You bet 
marketing is important. 
fn Nothing happens until we 
sell. But once we sell, we 
need to continue working 
with our customers. I have 60 
PBX accounts and 150 lamp- 
and-key accounts. It’s a big 
job.”’ 


Marketing is divided into government communi- 
cations and business communications. Government 
Communications Manager Bob Swanson came to 
work at LT&T in 1946 as a combinationman. He also 
worked as a commercial representative and a service 
engineer before becoming Government Com- 
munications Manager in 1974. The government com- 
munications section serves all Federal accounts for 
the General Services Administration (GSA), Federal 
Aviation, Veterans Hospital, and the recruiting 
offices. 

“It may not sound like much,” Bob commented, 
“but these are very large accounts.” 

Bob explained that government communica- 
tions also handles the special services that LT&T pro- 
vides: radio broadcasts (some circuits are tempor- 
ary), video broadcasts (the Junior Olympics, for 
example), data services, foreign exchange service 


Dick Confer: ‘‘I have to be 
sure that the customer has | 
the correct equipment. Our | 
job is to try to help the 
customer all we can. The 
customer, in effect, pays our 
wages. We want to be able to 
go back and to have every- 
thing in good shape.”’ 


Jim Ehlers: ‘‘Marketing is 
where it all begins for the 
business customer. We con- 
tact the customer. We need to 
present ourselves and our 
services. One of our big jobs 
right now is to deal with the 
presence of interconnect 
companies. We need to keep 
on our toes.’’ 


(FX), Western Union circuits, powerline control cir- 
cuits, remote metering, alarm circuits, coin tele- 
phones, Emergency Medical Service (EMS), mobile 
radio, tone and voice pagers, circuits for Musak, 
WATS, and every now and then, POTS (plain old 
telephone service). 

Special Services Supervisor Keith Bouwens 
started at LT&T over twenty years ago as a building 
service attendant. He has worked as a warehouse- 
man, a shopman, an equipment repairman, a com- 
binationman, an installer-repairman PBX, a com- 
mercial representative, a marketing staff assistant, 
and he became special services supervisor in 
January 1975. 

“Qur main job,” Keith began, “is to deal with 
data, Teletype, and special circuiting other than 
POTS. We handle the circuits connecting Inde- 
pendents in our territory with LT&T. We also work 


with FX [foreign exchange] circuits, private-line 
voice and data circuits, tele-metering, and local cir- 
cuits for alarms, for example.” 

Ray Green and Jim Ehlers, communication rep- 
resentatives, work with Keith on special services. 

“We're probably the backbone of the Company,” 
Ray said. “‘As far as our customers are concerned, we 
are the go-between between them and Plant, or 
whoever can help them. Customers come to us with 
problems and questions, and we have to coordinate 
whatever needs to be done to satisfy them.” 

‘Marketing is where it all begins for the business 
customer,” Jim added. ‘We contact our customers 
and work with them regularly. We need to represent 
LT&T and to present our services. One of our biggest 
jobs is to be competitive and to keep our customers 
from going interconnect.” 

Sales Supervisor Jim Orr works with mobile and 
paging services, powerline control circuits, GSA, 
EMS, 911, collections, and all Federal accounts for all 
Company locations. 

“Marketing is important now,’ Jim commented, 
“but it will become even more important. We need 
Marketing for business customers who will have 
more and more involvement with interconnect. Many 
of our customers really don’t know the equipment 
they are considering. That’s where we come in. Our 
people must be trained to explain both equipment 
and service, to analyze communication needs from 
all angles, and to develop competitive alternatives.”’ 

Business Communication Manager Rich Mc- 
Laughlin has worked with LT&T since 1964, when he 
started working construction at Hebron. In 1970, he 
began to work part-time in General Commercial 
while being a student and his job became full-time in 
1971 after graduation. He was named government 
sales supervisor in 1974 and business communi- 
cation manager in 1976. 

Business Communications handles all business 
accounts, the State of Nebraska, and the University. 
It is responsible for PBX accounts, Lamp-and-key 
accounts, and bank communications. 

“Our job is to coordinate customer needs with 
Engineering, Plant, Accounting, Traffic, or whoever 
in the Company can meet the needs. We know where 
to go to get what the customer wants in the tele- 
communications services. 
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Jo Ann Knapp: “I have 
been with the Lincoln 
Telephone Company 
for almost 24 years. I 
enjoy working in Mar- 
keting. My main re- 
sponsibilities are fil- 
ing, typing, and 
answering the tele- 
phone. I enjoy my work 
because I enjoy peo- 
ple.”’ 


Kenetta Elliott: ‘‘You’d 
better believe Market- 
ing is important. If we 
have a drop in sales, the 
Company has a drop in 
revenues. We need to 
work with business 
customers and to help 
them get the service 
they need for their 
profitable operations. 
And we really need to 
be on top of the inter- 
connect situation.”’ 


Dean Jones: ‘I am re- 
sponsible for the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska- 
Lincoln, which is the 
largest single account 
that LT&T has. I coor- 
dinate the telecom- 
munications for the 
University with LT&T. 
I work with plant, en- 
gineering, other com- 
mercial people, service 
representatives — just 
about everyone.J enjoy 
working with people 
and providing them 
with telephone ser- 
vice.”’ 


Marketing 


“We get excellent cooperation from the other 
departments. They help us—not because they have 
to, but because we need help and they are there to give 
it,” Rich concluded. 

Sales Supervisors Ron Ahl, Don Cotton, Dale 
Weber, and Joe Zager agree on one thing: The jobis to 
show the business customers what is available, to 
help them develop a system that will meet their 
needs, to remain in contact, and to be sure that 
everything is satisfactory. They also keep customers 
informed on what is available in the industry. 

“Marketing is the heart of the Company,” Don 
explained. “We are usually the first contact the 
business customer has with LT&T. Especially now 
with interconnect, we need to tell the customer that 
we have what he or she wants and needs.” 

Dale added, “Our job is to work with the customer 
from beginning to end. We are the customer contact 
person within the Company.” 

“We aren’t doing our best job when the customers 
are not happy,” Joe continued. “We need to maintain 
customer contact in order to offset inroads made by 
competition.” 

“Tt is all very simple,” Ron explained. “We go out 
to sell something that is the very best. We must con- 
vey to the customer the conviction that we will stand 
behind our product and that we will provide exactly 
what we sell. Customers view us as experts and de- 
pend on our expert opinion. 

“For our part,” Ron continued, “we must believe 
that no one can compete with us in equipment, ser- 
vice, and maintenance. We must believe in the ex- 
cellence of our system.”’ 

Jerry Brazda and Mike Weber work out of Lin- 
coln for Northwestern Bell. Jerry explained that Bell 
is a nationwide connecting company. With respect to 
the State of Nebraska, Bell provides the primary 
contact for interface with and coordination of 
Northwestern Bell and the Independents that com- 
prise the State communication system. 
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Barbara Gibb from Un- 
ited Telephone Com- 
pany, Jo Ann Swanson 
from Northwestern 
Bell, and Barb Elam, 
communication repre- 
sentative, demon- 
strate the Dataspeed 40 
CRT for the highway pa- 
trol at a recent training 
session. 


“Tt was necessary to co-locate a group of 
representatives to represent the industry to the 
State,” Jerry explained. “I came to Lincoln to form a 
partnership with LT&T in 1973, and through that 
partnership, we become the principle contact agency 
for the State.”’ 

Jerry and Mike, who is a specialist in data 
transmission, are concerned primarily with data cir- 
cuits, although they are involved with other aspects 
of communication as well. They have recently been 
working on the sale of a Dataspeed 40 CRT to the 
highway patrol—a first for Nebraska. 

Marketing is a growing area whose value will 
increase as competition grows in Nebraska. 

“In the good old days,” Ron Cotton laughed, 
“vou could have anything you wanted—so long as it 
sat on a desk and had a rotary dial. It isn’t that way 
any longer. Now we need to be more flexible. 

“Two years ago,” Ron continued, “we had inter- 
connect contacts maybe once or twice a year. Now we 
have three or four such contacts every week. 

“In the future, competition will probably in- 
crease tremendously. All employees need to be con- 
cerned,” Ron stressed. ‘““‘We have the Competition Hot 
Line number published on the back of our PBX direc- 
tory along with an explanation of what it does. We all 
need to use it. 

“Tt will take a team effort within the Company to 
fight competition. The Company needs to unite and 
employees need to work together as they may have 
never done before. Competition affects all of us,” Ron 
concluded. 

Marketing is a complex set of activities that 
focus wholly on customer needs and wants. It active- 
ly involves LT&T with the business and government 
communities, the other Independents operating in 
our territory, and with Independents statewide. A 
center. The hub of a wheel. Marketing is LT&T’s 
communication experts. 


Dale Heiliger: ‘‘It is my 
job to see that custom- 
ers get the right ser- 
vice. The average cus- 
tomer doesn’t know a 
PBX from a lamp-and- 
key. We must identify 
needs and meet them. 
We aren’t here to over- 
sell or to undersell. We 
are the primary contact 
for business custom- 
ers, and they rely on us 
to take care of them.” 


Ray Green: “I see Mar- 
keting as the backbone 
of the Company. For 
our business custom- 
ers, we are the go- 
between between the 
customer and the divi- 
sions in the Company 
that can meet their 
needs. And, too, those 
same customers look to 
Marketing when they 
have questions or prob- 
lems.’’ 


Chris Lyberis: ‘‘Mar- 
keting people are the 
‘up-front’ people. We 
sell the equipment and 
arrange for the service. 
From the customer’s 
point of view, we are 
the one person to con- 
tact to find out what the 
Company has 
available.”’ 
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Modern stained glass graces Geneva church, 


by Ken Clinefelter 


Banxer Hugh F. Wilkins looked up from a desk 
scattered with the papers associated with his kind f 
work and assured LT&T’s Geneva A 
Rex Montgomery, that he had time 
magazine’s representatives. 

Comfortably coatless, Mr. Wilkins swiveled his 
chair around and began to tell about Geneva As 
President of the Geneva State Bank and a prime 
mover in the Fillmore County Business Development 
Company, he is well informed about the community. 

“The economy is based on an irrigated agricul- 
ture,’ he said. He explained that the major farm crop 
is irrigated corn, but there are also dryland milo and 
wheat. One of the largest hog operations in the state 
Schelkopf’s, is located in the area. | 

“We have a new elementary school, new high 
school, new county-owned hospital, a privately 
owned nursing home and a newly renovated city- 
owned theater,” he pointed out. ‘““Three new churches 
were dedicated in 1977—a Methodist, Evangelical 
Free Church, and Grace Lutheran—and St. Joseph’s 
is building a fellowship hall.” 

Geneva, one of the areas served by LT&T, is 
located in Fillmore county, about 70 miles southwest 
of Lincoln. The area was first settled in June 1866 
when William Bussard and William Whitaker en- 
tered homestead claims and made a settlement near 
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Geneva 


the present town of Grafton. 

In 1871, residents voted to locate a county seat in 
the geographical center of the county. This townsite 
was named Henry, but thename was changed July 2, 
1872 to Geneva. 

Today the town has good educational facilities, 
utilities and other services. Although itis primarily a 
farm community, it has the Kaneb pipeline terminal, 
Reinke’s (a manufacturer of irrigation equipment), 
and several large building and road contractors. 

Stroking his temple with a finger, Wilkins con- 
tinued, “We never worry about crime in the streets 
here. We have an abundance of water for domestic 
use. We’re near the intersections of Highways 6 and 
80 with U.S. 81—we’re well served by surface high- 
ways.” There’s also a good state-owned airport (the 
old World War II Fairmont bomber base) nearby. 

Geneva also has astrong art guild, which holdsa 
show every year. 

Rube Lichti, Mayor of Geneva, leaned back in his 
office chair at his auto parts and supply store. He 
interlaced his fingers as he pondered the progress the 
community has made. 

‘“‘We’ve added to the water system. We havea new 
300,000 gallon spheroid water tower,” Rube com- 
mented. 

The town is in the process of adding pumping 
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Rube Lichti 


‘“A pleasant town’’ 


Geneva has a scenic main street. 


capacity and mains. “We want to loop the city witha 
large main and we are three-fourths of the way 
around now,” Rube said. 

“We’re in the process of improving the sewer 
system with a half million dollar disposal plant, 
larger and different from the present one. We've had 
quite a lot of building, two new developments and 
quite a few new housing starts,” he added. 

A joint city-school project is a new lighted ball 
diamond. The city has added two tennis courts and 
reworked the existing ball diamond and tennis courts 
in the park. | 

Geneva boasts a volunteer fire department with 
three trucks and one rural truck housed in a six-year 
old station. The former fire hall was turned into city 
offices, public restroom and a city-operated movie 
theater. 

There’s a four-man police force with a central 
communications system for the county, manned 24 
hours a day. In the past two years the city has com- 
pleted paving a parking lot on the courthouse square. 

Lichti considers the town’s greatest asset to be 
the people. “They have a very cooperative spirit here. 
I think the town pulls together real well and this you 
need to make progress,” he explained. | 

Both Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Lichti are looking 
forward to further improvements of the community. 


Jerry Pickrell Hugh Wilkins 


Wilkins said, “We want to attract additional medical 
personnel.” The 8200 people in the county are served 
by only two doctors. Another of Lichti’s goals is to 
acquire more park area. 

Pam Turner, new president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was in the clothing store that she and an 
associate operate. Holding a plastic clothes hanger in 
one hand, she gestured with the other as she told 
about her plans for that organization. 

“We have a lot of women business personalities 
in town.” She said she hopes to get some of them 
active in the Chamber—“‘to get new faces and new 
ideas.” 

The Chamber has four or more sales promotions 
a year. Mrs. Turner, a former teacher, was already 
planning for one in October. 

A resident of the community for nine years, she 
said of the town, “It’s nice, I like Geneva. It’s the type 
of town I want to bring our son up in.”’ 

Jerry Pickrell, editor of the Geneva Signal, has 
lived in several Nebraska towns. A few years ago he 
found himself at a crossroads. ‘““We could have lived 
anywhere in the state,” he said. But they picked 
Geneva. “It’s the right size town. I don’t find it clan- 
nish. It has a good mix of nationalities and it’s a good 
place to raise children—they don’t get into trouble.”’ 

(continued next page) 
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Kaneb pipeline terminal is an important Geneva industry. 
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John Edgecombe, Jr., fourth generation to be 
associated with the Geneva Signal, chose to return to 
the town after Navy service. 

He calls it a “pleasant town. You don’t have to 
worry about locking cars,” he said with a smile. He 
told how his great grandfather, founder of the paper, 
bought up 16 newspapers to make the present day 
Signal, which is one of the leading weeklies in the 
state. The newspaper won the Ak-Sar-Ben Commu- 
nity Improvement Award a couple of years ago for its 
efforts in promoting new schools. “It was kind of a 
surprise to me,” said Edgecombe, who felt like the 
newspaper was simply doing its job. 

Rex Montgomery, Area Manager, has been with 
LT&T since February 1956, starting as a groundman, 
in Hebron and working as a lineman, switchman at 
Beatrice and Geneva and exchange manager at 
Hebron. He’s been at Geneva two years and has 
become active in Rotary and the Methodist church. 
Most recently he has been District Governor’s 
representative for Rotary. 

He’s been busy building a house and he likes to 
boat, water ski, hunt in the fall and work on cars. 

Cupping his chin in his hand, Rex said thought- 
fully, ““Geneva’s treated me fine. I knew probably 40 
of the businessmen through Rotary and also quite a 
few of the farmers through my previous time here.”’ 

Telephone employee Armin ‘Red’ Ackerman 
has 31 years with the Company and has lived in 
Geneva for 18. Stroking his light red moustache, Red 
declared he had “‘nothing but good” to say about the 
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Geneva park is site of log cabin. 


town. “I get along with the people real good.”’ 

A combinationman, Ackerman is the senior 
Plant employee in the exchange. 

Mrs. Velma Bock, cashier, had 30 years of service 
in September. She spent her entire career in the 
Geneva Business office. She’s worked under Man- 
agers Charles Crew, Joe Adamson and now 
Montgomery. 

A native of Ohiowa, she said “I really enjoy 
Geneva. It is just the right size. As a whole, the people 
are real friendly. I’m proud of the people.” 

Wire Chief R. J. “Jim’”’ Uffelman has been with 
the Company 19 years, four of them at his present job. 

He’s become active in the community and is on 
the board of directors of the Lions club and active in 
the Lutheran church. “I’m a golfer and I hunt 
[pheasants and ducks] in the winter and do a little 
fishing occasionally,” he revealed. 

He considers Geneva “‘a great place to work and 
live and raise a family.” 

Most striking improvement to the Geneva ex- 
change is the recent remodeling of the office space of 
the building, a drastic change whichis the first major 
renovation since the building was constructed in the 
1920s. 

But both Montgomery and Uffelman called at- 
tention to the Company’s ambitious buried cable pro- 
gram and progress towards providing one- and four- 
party rural service. Scheduled for this service im- 
provement are Ong, later this year, Tobias in 1978, 
and Milligan, Exeter, Shickley and Geneva in 
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succeeding years. 

Mobile telephone service is provided and the 
channel is now full, said Rex. The exchange also 
provides three WATS lines for one customers, four 
full period circuits for another and has three ‘40” 
PBX boards in use by customers. 

Telephone service first came to Geneva in the 
early 1890s with the organization of a Bell company. 
In March 1903 the Fillmore County Telephone Com- 
pany was formed, with exchanges in several Fillmore 
county towns. 

LT&T purchased the Bell telephone properties in 
1912 and the Fillmore County Telephone Company 
in 1913. 

Today the Geneva area serves the communities 
of Grafton, Fairmont, Exeter, Milligan, Tobias, 
Ohiowa, Shickley and Ong with a total of 8,329 
stations. The exchange has 40 Lincoln trunks and an 
average of 10 trunks to most of the surrounding 
towns. 

Geneva has a staff consisting of the area 
manager and wire chief, four combinationmen, three 
switchmen, a Plant clerk, part time building service 
attendant, cashier and commercial clerk. 

In the Geneva area is the exchange of Hebron 
which serves three LT&T towns, Davenport, Brun- 
ing and Carleton and provides toll connections for 
the communities of Deshler, Chester and Hubbell, 
where telephone service is provided by another in- 
dependent company. 
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Hebron 
‘SA friendly town’’ 


by Ken Clinefelter 


Hesron is located straight south of 
Geneva and is also a farm-oriented community. It 
has anew Reinke manufacturing plant which, unlike 
the plant of the same name in Geneva, makes metal 
shingles or “shakes” for houses. Hebron also is the 
home of a Blue Valley cheese factory. 

Jim Bauer, exchange manager, came dashing in 
from Belvidere to talk briefly about his exchange. 

“We've sold a pile of extra equipment,” he com- 
mented. He’d been in Belvidere with an engineer 
trying to arrange circuits for a lamp and key system. 

A historic town on the Oregon Trail, Hebron was 
settled by religious immigrants in the 1870s. It has a 
nearly new County Hospital and a Blue Valley Rest 
Home. It also has good utilities and city services and 
one of the nicer airports for a town of its size, 
although the runways are grass. Each year there isa 
Spring Fly-In, a big event for pilots from a wide area. 

Surprisingly, Hebron is quite a large telephone 
toll center, picking up long distance traffic from Su- 
perior and putting it on the microwave system. 

Jim has been with the Company since 1948 and 
at Hebron for less than a year. “I’ve found it very 
friendly,” he said. “I belong to the Chamber, Rotary 
and the Methodist church and we’ve met people that 
way.” 

He and his wife were invited into a bridge club 
right after moving to town. It’s obvious Hebron is a 
town Bauer likes. 


Jim Bauer relaxes in his office. 


THE JUNIOR 


OLYMPICS 
a study in telephony 


by Marianne Hostetler 


L was a grey, overcast Wednesday when the crews 
from NBC began unloading their vans and began 
setting up for the Junior Olympics. After a hot muggy 
week marked by severe early-morning thunder- 
storms, the temperature had dropped, and the stiff 
Nebraska wind cut through thin summer shirts. 

Some of the crew members relaxed for a moment 
on the grounds of the track and field stadium at the 
University of Nebraska— Lincoln. 

“Do you know that Nebraska has the only ‘uni- 
lateral’ government in the U.S.?” one asked. 

An electric cart arrived, and the circle broke up. It 
was time to work on unloading the video equipment. 

In the midst of all this activity, a handful of 
LT&Ters went about their jobs very quietly. Without 
LT&T, the Junior Olympics would not be broadcast 
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more than 1600 participants... 


It involved LT&Ters like Jim McGehee... 


to the homes of millions of Americans. 

LT&Ters had been working on the special cir- 
cuits required by NBC for weeks. The special com- 
munications required temporary equalized local 
loops, video local loops, LT&T order wires, B-1 
(business) lines for the NBC vans and the hotel for 
staff, local private lines at the outdoor track, auto 


ringdown private lines, local private lines, and local 
loops. 


“Tt all starts with the Teletype machine in Mar- 
keting,” explained Ron Cotton, marketing super- 
visor. “That’s where we get the first order for the 
equipment required for the broadcast.”’ 

“Sometimes the order changes considerably 
from that first order to the final order,’’ added Bob 
Swanson, government communications manager. 

“This time,’ Ray Green, communication repre- 
sentative, added, ‘“‘there were virtually no changes 
from the original order to the final order. It was a very 
well organized, very professional situation for us. 

“NBC asked for our best people,’”’ Ray laughed. 


Larry Bucknell, who gavetheinvocation. . . NBC personnel. , . 
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Lee Merritt and Marv Huls... 


‘All our people are the best. When it was all over, 
NBC complimented us and praised us for our profes- 
sionalism and cooperation.” 

There were about 17 LT&Ters involved in the 
project: Service Foreman Don Smith, combina- 
tionmen Leonard White, Jim McGehee, Lee Merritt, 
and Marv Huls, Toll Equipment Foreman Wally 
Gake, toll terminal radiomen Ron Rakow, Joe Kras- 
omil, John Barber, and Ron Beck, Construction 
Foreman Bob Rystrom, driver lineman Gene Knip- 
ple, Jr., and linemen Ed Wingrove, Mike Horner, and 
Mike Michel. Special Services Supervisor Keith 
Bouwens, Communication Representative Ray 
Green, and Communication Representative Dean 
Jones. 

LT&Ters Todd Christell, assistant traffic engi- 
neer, Dick Hobson, switchman, and Larry Bucknell, 
traffic engineer, contributed their time to the Jaycees 
to help out with the opening ceremonies Friday even- 
ing. Larry, who is President of the Jaycees this year, 
gave the invocation. Dick Hobson was the chairman 
in charge of the opening ceremony for the Jaycees. 


athletes like Kim Grabowski. 


Joe Krasomil... 
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jis National Junior Olympics were broadcast 
live on television for the first time since their begin- 
ning. NBC kicked off its four-year prelude to the 1980 
Olympic Games in Moscow with three hours of 
coverage over Saturday and Sunday. This was the 
largest single sports event ever covered in Lincoln, 


and because of the two locations (the Sports Complex 


and the outdoor track and field stadium), the under- 
taking took on the proportions of two separate 
productions. The track location was called Backstop, 
and the remote van located at the Sports Complex 
homed in on Backstop. The broadcast was sent from 
Backstop to the switchroom at 15th and M building 
in Lincoln, where it was fed into the microwave 
system to Northwestern Bell and from there sent 
back to New York. 

For the 1600 athletes who came for the competi- 
tion. it was a weekend to remember. For their family, 
friends, and for sports fans across the nation, it wasa 
chance to watch some of the athletes who will repre- 
sent the United States in Moscow in 1980. For LT&T 
and NBC, it was, as Ray Green expressed it, a very 
well organized and very professional operation: 
“They knew what they wanted, and we provided it for 
them.”’ 


o— 


N THE BEGINNING, more than 

a century ago there lived a young 
man who was very curious about 
transmitting the human voice over 
great distances. It came to pass that he, 
with the help of his trusted assistant, 
invented the telephone. Now, various 
people had been trying to invent this 
device for a hundred years or more, but 
they couldn't get it all together. At first, 
most people didn’t realize how valuable 
Bell's invention was. In the span of 
thirty years, however, his “sound” 
invention became a “sound” business 
enterprise. 

At first, almost everyone scoffed at 
the idea. Like a balloon without helium, 
it was just so much hot air and would 
never get off the ground. But the young 
Bell was a dead ringer for a successful 
man, and with the help of his two 
financial backers, he sold America on 
the beauty and magic of his creation. 

A century later, some Americans 
disgruntled with the high cost of 
everything would ask why the Federal 
government did not nationalize the 
telecommunications industry in its 
earliest days. In the late 19th century, 
however, no one thought to ask such a 
question. Adam Smith's philosophy of 
free enterprise had captured America’s 
imagination. Competition, 
independence, and self-sufficiency 
governed the young country’s 
economy. Better to leave such 
businesses in the hands of private 
persons who, with a profit incentive, 
might be able to develop the potential 
much more quickly and effectively than 
the government couid. 


by Marianne Hostetler 


So it happened that the telephone 
industry came into being by public 
permission. So it is that the telephone 
industry continues to exist by public 
consent. 


ELL’S INVENTION is little 

more than an historical footnote in 
the growth of our nation. Even so, the 
idea caught on, and the demand was 
greater than the young Bell company’s 
ability to meet it. Patent rights 
notwithstanding, grassroots America 
rose to the occasion by pooling its 
resources and founding its own 
“independent” (non-Bell) telephone 
companies. 


Like a balloon without 
helium, it was just so much 
hot air and would never get 
off the ground. 


Bell devoted much of his time during 
those first seventeen years to fighting 
infringements on his patent rights. He 
dreamed of “one policy, one system, 
universal service,” and although his 
dream came true, one organization did 
not retain control of the total 
telecommunications network that 
transmitted the human voice by wire 
over great distances. When Bell's 
patents expired in 1893 and 1894, 
Independent telephone companies 
sprung up all across our nation. 

These Independent companies often 
received a franchise from the local 
government to set up business 
operations. They were often financed 
by local money. Some started 
operations in the absence of a Bell 
company. Some started in deliberate 
and direct competition with an existing 
Bell company. And some went into 
competition with both a Bell company 
and another Independent. Competition, 
after all, was the American way, and 


The telephone industry came into being by public 
permission. It continues to operate by public 


consent. 


once Bell’s hat was in the ring, Bell's 
company was fair game for all comers. 
The results stirred up enough dust to 
last America for almost a century. 

Several elements combined to 
produce the volatile concoction that 
tangled America’s effort to have a wire 
voice Communication network from 
coast to coast. For one thing, 
telephone technology was in its 
infancy, and the immediate need for 
Bell to adapt that first point-to-point 
connection for large population centers 
took its toll. 

Developing technology 
simultaneously with providing service 
was one problem. Concentrating in 
population centers proved to be 
another problem for Bell. Although he 
understood that the telephone would 
increase in value as more people were 
able to use it, he did not have the 
resources to work both in cities and in 
rural areas. As a result, rural America, 
which felt slighted, took things into 
their own hands and established their 
own telephone companies. Since his 
patents were no longer protected, Bell 
could not stop this movement. 

America shivered under the shadow 
of the “octopus,” business enterprises, 
underwritten by Eastern capital, that 
often used unethical business practices 
to drive competitors out of business. 
Grassroots America feared Eastern 
money and struggled to prevent it from 
making inroads into its communities. 
The Bell company, American 
Telephone and Telegraph, symbolized 
that evil of the East. 


Investors saw real possibilities in 
telephone companies. Promoters of 
Independent telephone companies 
traveled from community to community 
to urge citizens to form their own 
telephone companies. The Lincoln 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
came into existence this way. 


HE CONCEPT OF REGULATION 

grew from grassroots America. The 
monopolies of the East were viewed as 
evil, and people were suspicious of “big 
money.” They wanted to retain local 
control of business and industry. 

The Populist Movement led in the 
trend toward keeping local business in 
local hands and under local control. 
Because of strong antitrust sentiments, 
competition was necessary to protect 
against monopolies. 

Some businesses, however, like grain 
elevators, did not work well in the 
competitive arena. The first regulatory 
bodies were formed at the State level to 
control storage rates when competition 
could not effectively do so. Their 
jurisdiction later included railroads and 
public warehouses. In Nebraska, 
telephone, telegraph, and express 
companies were added to the list in 
1897. 

Even when two or more telephone 
companies operated in the same area, 
regulators oversaw the rates set by the 
companies. Because the idea of 
regulation itself was relatively new, 
regulators did not perhaps do as well 
as they should have in regulating the 
telephone companies. The force of 
competition was much stronger than 
regulation, and in some areas 
telephone competition erupted into 
acts of violence and vandalism. 


OMPETITION. The heart of a 

free enterprise economy. 
Competition caused the construction 
of duplicate plant facilities, including 
poles and wire. It required some 
business and residential customers to 
subscribe to two or more telephone 
companies’ services since competing 
companies would not interconnect. 
Duplication of services and facilities 
doubled or tripled the cost of telephone 
service, had one telephone company 
served the area. Even though 
competition helped get the industry on 
its feet, it very quickly started causing 
problems. 


The people wanted to keep 
local businesses in local 
hands and under local 
control. 


The confusion and competition came 
to an end in 1912 when Theodore Vail 
of AT&T and Frank H. Woods of the 
Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and leaders of the 
Independents signed the Kingsbury 
Commitment. It took more than two 
years of negotiation for the Bell 
organization to reach an agreement 
with the Independents. The agreement 
provided that the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company would give up 
control of Western Union, would 
provide long-distance connections to 
Independent telephone companies 
where there was no local competition, 
and would not purchase additional 
Independent properties without 
regulatory approval. 

N TIME, the Federal government 

recognized the importance of the 
telecommunications network to the 
security and development of our 
country. In 1921 Federal legislation 
affirmed a national policy of universal 


telephone service. Anyone with access 
to a telephone could call anyone else 
with a telephone. Under the 
Communications Act of 1934, 
Congress made the Federal 
Communications Commission 
responsible for regulating the 
telephone industry, even though States 
retained the right to regulate 
telephone companies within their 
borders. It also established a national 
policy to provide universal service at 
the lowest possible rates. 


The Kingsbury Commitment 
brought telephone 
competition to an end in 
1912. 


In its first half-century, then, the 
telephone industry set the pattern that 
would govern its growth and 
development: first, control was to 
remain in private hands rather than 
being taken over by the Federal 
government; second, each telephone 
Company would serve a prescribed 
area and would provide service for 
whomever requested it; third, the profit 
incentive would work more effectively 
in the formative years to establish the 
network than would government 
nationalization; fourth, regulation at the 
State level wouid more effectively 
control price and cost than competition 
would; fifth, Bell companies and 
Independents would cooperate with 
each other in order to create a 
nationwide and to provide for a 
worldwide communication network. 

Since 1913, then, the telephone 
industry has grown in a competition- 
free environment and has been 
regulated at the State and Federal 
levels. 


COMPETITION: 


VEN TODAY, some still don’t 

like monopolies. They still tend to 
think that “big” is “bad,” and they are 
put off by the “bad bigness” of many 
major corporations. Nonetheless, 
Federal intervention and regulation 
created a monopoly out of each of the 
individual telephone companies 
comprising the telephone system—in 
spite of strong anti-monopolistic 
sentiments. Local control was a key 
element in this step. Many 
Independents were locally owned and 
regulated, and although they did not 
compete with other companies, they 
were also not a subsidiary of a single 
controlling company like AT&T. In 
addition, their territory and markets 
were similarly limited. 

Telephone companies are “natural 
monopolies,” or businesses in private 
hands that operate more economically 
and efficiently when only one serves a 
specific geographical area. In this way, 
duplication of facilities and equipment 
are also eliminated. A subscriber needs 
only one telephone to have universal 
access, a single place to contact if 
there is trouble, for example, or a need 
to change service. 


HE YEAR 1957 is a landmark 

year for the telephone industry 
because in 1957 the Federal 
Communications Commisson (FCC) 
allowed the use of a device designed to 
provide privacy to its users when 
attached to their telephone handsets— 
Hushaphone. This decision clearly 
marked the beginning of the departure 
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of the FCC from the original intent of 
the Communications Act of 1934 since 
Hushaphone was provided by non- 
regulated sources rather than by the 
telephone companies. 

Eleven years later, in 1968, the FCC 
ruled in favor of “Carterfone,” which 
permitted the interconnection of 
private mobile radio systems to the 
telephone network through acoutsic 
coupling devices. 

In 1969, the MCI (Microwave 
Communications, Inc.) and in 1971, the 
more general Specialized Common 
Carrier Services decision further 
expanded the possibilities of non- 
regulated concerns adding “special 
services” to the existing unitary 
telephone network by allowing the 
operation of special private line 
services through terestrial, point-to- 
point microwave circuits which were 
hooked into the integrated network. 

The apparent motivation behind the 
FCC decision to allow competition 
rests in the desire to stimulate 
innovation in terminal equipment and 
specialized inter-city services. The FCC 
iS apparently concerned with 
expansion of the industry and 
provision of facilities and equipment to 
meet needs which are apparently not 
being met by the telephone companies. 

The FCC belives that the solution to 
the problem is competition. Even 
though competition was to provide the 
public with services and equipment not 
available through the industry, 
interconnect companies and 
specialized common carriers merely 
duplicate services already provided. 
This situation undermines the 


principles that govern the structure of 
the industry. 


S IT NOW EXISTS, however, 

competition does not serve the 
public interest. For one thing, 
telephone companies have introduced 
innovations continuously, but 
gradually, into the existing network. 
Thus, the industry has avoided 
premature and costly obsolescence of 
serviceable equipment and has also 
assured the continued compatibility of 
new equipment with the old so that no 
harm comes to the integrated network. 
The advent of competition may force 
an acceleration of the rate at which the 
telephone companies introduce 
improved equipment and cut still 
serviceable equipment out of service. 
In such a situation, the telephone 
companies will not recover the cost of 
the older equipment and will incur 
increased indebtedness in order to 
provide the newer. 


The Communications Act of 
1934 established a national 
policy to provide universal 
service at the lowest possible 
rates. 


Further, interconnect companies and 
Private-line data and voice services 
have begun to drain revenues from the 
telephone companies. A percentage of 
these revenues are used to cover the 
cost of basic monthly residential 
service, and as revenues are lost, the 
money available to support residential 


service, small business service, and 
low-volume long-distance calling paths 
will decrease. Hardest hit in any rate 
adjustment is likely to be the residential 
customer who, experts estimate, may 
pay as much as 60% more over the next 
ten years for that service. 

Moreover, duplication of existing 
services by non-regulated concerns 
will result in an inefficient use of 
existing facilities. 

Loss of business and business 
revenues reduces profit. Consequently, 
there will be a reduction in the ability of 
the companies to reinvest in their 
company for company growth, new 
equipment, and new services. 

Reduced revenues also mean reduced 
return to the stockholders on their 
investments and reduced borrowing 
ability. 

OMPETITION. THE HEART OF 


THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM. 


Ultimately, the consumer was to have 


benefited from competition. Ultimately, 


the consumer and the small 
businessman may suffer. 
Telecommunications competition 
seems to serve the interest of large 
businesses rather than the general 
public. The issues associated with 


competition are complex. Information 
pertaining to the issues is similarly 
complex and is often either 
contradictory or incomplete. There 
may indeed be room for change, but 
the change should be the result of 
careful and reasonable planning rather 
than of reactionary backlash against 
what is perceived to be the “bad 
bigness” of the telephone monopoly. 
Well, we all still have a job to do. We 
are still in the business of 
telecommunications. The industry is 
facing a lot of questions, right now, and 
there aren't very many answers. But 
one thing is sure. We still have the best 
service organization around. The 
“system” is important—no doubt about 
that. But when it comes right down to 
brass tacks, service is the solution to 
the problems raised by competition. 


The residential customer and 
small business Customers are 
likely to be hardest hit by 
effects of competition. 


Even though the industry may 
change a lot during its second hundred 
years, it will remain a 
telecommunications industry. And, you 
know, even if customers purchase their 
own terminal equipment, they will still 
be our customers. Even the people who 
use specialized common Carriers in the 
course of doing business will still be 
our customers. Whatever else happens, 
they still depend on us to provide the 
best service possible for the lowest 
possible cost. 

So the time has come. Let's get it all 
together. 


Let’s get it together... 
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DDD Improvement Center 
by Ken Clinefelter 


‘Tuey USE a blackboard; bundles, sheets and 
stacks of reports and charts; computer printouts; and 
some of the most advanced electronic testing gear. 
They use logic, intuition, and a knowledge of the 
telephone system. And their watchword is “‘be con- 
cerned.” 

They are the people in the Direct Distance Dial- 
ing Improvement Center—DDDIC for short. ‘““They”’ 
are Russ Heidbrink, Ken Darby, John Jenkins, Doyle 
Kernes, and Diana Lear and their responsibility is to 
see that the DDD Center does its job. 

Ernie Barney, Toll Equipment Supervisor, ex- 
plained that the purpose of the Center is “to improve 
subscriber Direct Distance calling and operator toll 
dialing within LT&T operating territory.” 

Russ Heidbrink, Equipment Foreman, said that 
DDDIC exists ‘“‘to get trouble out of the [DDD] 
system before the customer is aware there is a 
problem.” 

The DDD Center is part of an industry-wide ef- 
fort to improve DDD service. LT&T works closely 
with the Bell system and with other Independent 
companies in locating equipment problems and cor- 
recting them. 

LT&T’s first efforts in this direction were started 
in April 1969 when the Company obtained a 
sophisticated piece of call through test equipment 
called a ‘Super Susie.” 

The DDD Improvement Center group was put 
together in a centrally located spot in November 1974 
and the group began to develop procedures to identify 
and locate DDD problems. 

To carry out the goal of correcting trouble before 


Diana Lear Ken Darby 


the customer is aware of it, the center gathers infor- 
mation from several sources, compiles it into graphs, 
charts and reports and takes a hard look at the data 
to determine where there is possible trouble. 

Center personnel look for deviations from the 
normal—“exceptions” Ken Darby calls them. They 
study the information to see if there is some explana- 
tion for the variation other than equipment trouble. 
Then they contact telephone people at the apparent 
location of the fault and alert them that they 
probably have an equipment breakdown. 
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Doyle Kernes 


John Jenkins 


“We beg and plead and complain and cajole,”’ 
chuckled Russ. “We don’t find the trouble—they do,” 
he commented. 

“What we dois mostly analysis work. These guys 
are analysts,’ Russ said, gesturing towards the 
Center personnel. These people have study the infor- 
mation and decide if it is really equipment trouble. 

Although Russ is emphatic that the Center fixes 
no trouble—‘‘We advise,” he says—he regularly 
lapses back into the use of the words “we” and “‘our”’ 
in talking about the progress and success of the 
program. It’s obvious that his basic outlook is that 
telephone men and women are united into one big 
team working together in battling a common foe— 
equipment trouble. 

Information for the various charts and graphs 
used by the center comes from several sources. First, 
there was the “scan” program which the center was 
designed around. Later on came ICUP, TSE and now 
the latest is NOTIS. 

Here’s how thescan program works: It covers the 
five-state area of Northwestern Bell and includes all 
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Independent Companies in the area. Occasionally an 
operator will experience a problem in reaching a 
called party or will have such a problem reported by 
one of our customers. The operator then keys the 
pertinent information about the call into a computer 
located in Omaha. 

The computer collects trouble reports, groups 
them according to exchange, then sends the informa- 
tion to LT&T by Teletype. 

The scan pattern provides information for a 
weekly report for all LT&T exchanges and for connec- 
ting company exchanges where we have responsibili- 
ty for the toll. This lsts the trouble uncovered, to 
whom it was referred, what they found and whether it 
was corrected. If no trouble was found, that is also 
reported. 

During a typical week, perhaps 76% of this trou- 
ble indicated by the scan report will be located. Why 
isn’t it 100%? 

Heidbrink explained that’s because some things 
are caused by customer mistakes and some trouble is 
corrected unknowingly by telephone personnel work- 
ing on other problems. 

From the scan reports, a monthly subscriber 
message trouble report is produced which shows 
what is causing the most trouble and breaks it down 
as to whether it concerns “terminating” or “‘originat- 


Russ Heidbrink 


Ernie Barney 


ing” of calls. 

The aim is to get the equipment working so well 
that we have five scan patterns or fewer per 1,000 
completed calls. 

The Center also keeps a six months running 
graph for each town, showing the trends in regard to 
toll trouble. Continued trouble may cause the Com- 
pany to send a work force into a town for a special 
study or effort to make corrections. Or the center may 
run its automatic dialing test machine to locate 
faulty equipment. If intermittent troubleis suspected 
the automatic dialing machine may be set to make 
repeated tests on a particular trunk. 

Another source of information is LT&T devel- 
oped printouts from information gathered from the 
TSI billing system tapes located at Lincoln, Hast- 
ings, Nebraska City and York. This gives a daily 
report of attempted, completed and noncompleted 
DDD calls. Russ says the aim is to average 65% com- 
pletion. 

Graphs made from this information are quite 
revealing to the practiced eyes of the DDD center 
people. ‘““You can spot a sale barn day, horse race 
day—everything that happens affects our phone 
chart,” said Heidbrink. He showed one chart and 
traced a tell-tale pattern. 

“A fire extinguisher popped off and spread fine 
dust through the equipment room,” he explained. 
Even though employees took quick action, the dust 
permeated the equipment and it took weeks of hard 
work to get things back to normal. 

TSI reports go to exchanges every day and three- 
month charts go out quarterly. 

Weekly TSI ticketer printouts are analyzed by 
Ken Darby. He explained that he charts error calls 
and tries to determine what went wrong. 

For example, when Ken noticed a report that 
there had been 25 toll calls from one number and no 
completions, he checked with the customer. The cus- 
tomer, recently moved from Omaha to our territory, 
explained that he had dialed “‘1 just like they told me”’ 
to get access to the DDD system. Ken explained that 
in his new location he would have to dial ‘‘112” and 
the problem was solved. 

One of the things watched for is an indication of 
a failure to obtain an “answer supervision” on the 
call. That means the call can’t be billed and that 
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means a loss of revenue. 

Another source of data for the center is I[CUP— 
Individual Circuit Usage and Peg count. This unit is 
connected to approximately 3,000 intertoll, tributary 
toll and tributary EAS circuits. Its function is to 
gather the number of peg counts and holding time per 
circuit per hour. This stored information is polled on 
an hourly basis by a computer located in New Jersey, 
with the results, known as “exceptions,” forwarded 
to the DDDIC by Teletype. 

“If you have six peg counts with an average hold 
time of 41 seconds or less it’s an exception and we 
know we have trouble,” said Darby. The ICUP gives 
information on how many times there was a busy 
condition and the information is used for planning 
re-grading or equipment additions. 

Newest method of getting information on the 
health of the toll system is NOTIS II, which stands 
for Network Operations Trouble Information Ser- 
vice. NOTIS is a nationwide program which LT&Tis 
just getting into. It is patterned somewhat the same 
as scan, but has a more sophisticated computer to 
process the received data. The Center is waiting fora 
Teletype to arrive and in the meantime is working 
from printouts mailed from Omaha. 

A recently added machine is a routiner that can 
isolate inter-office trunking problems. “‘It can act 
more like a customer to the [switching] machine to 
spot problems,” said Russ. 

If an exchange needs help or advice in finding 
trouble, the center can assist. Each member of the 
Center has certain types of expertise. Darby is 
knowledgeable of Strowger Automatic Toll Ticketing 
equipment; Jenkins of step equipment; Kernes of the 
Toll Director and Heidbrink has a background in 
carrier equipment. 

Put it all together and you see that the DDDIC 
has developed an impressive set of tools to use in 
assuring that telephone customers get the best possi- 
ble service. ‘‘The trick is,” they say, “if you can’t fix it, 
get it out of service so the customer won’t hit it.” 
Because the main thing to remember is that we are in 
the service business. 


Control Panel of ‘‘Super Susie.” 


Wilma Wergin Retires 


® ON FEBRUARY 28, 1944, Wilma Wergin began 
her 34-year career at LT&T. On August 1, 1977, she 
traded her main occupation as a night chief operator 
for a new life of leisure. 

“It was a very gratifying ca- 
reer,’ Wilma commented. “I am 
satisfied with my job, and I found 
my association with LT&T to be very 
pleasant.” 

Wilma started her career as a 
| directory assistance operator. She 
at has also worked as a long distance 
y operator, a trainer, and a service 
assistant. She became Night Chief Operator last 
year. 

Wilma plans ti visit relatives in the near future. 
She is also looking forward to spending more time 
with the performing arts. She enjoys opera, the 
symphony, the community concerts, and the 
playhouse. 

Retirement will also give Wilma more time for 
reading—another of her favorite pastimes. 


Eunice Bayliff Closes Telephone 
Career 


® EUNICE BAYLIFF closed a telephone career of 
more than 29 years on August 1. 
spi just love my work,” Eunice said. “Although I 

, appreciate it, I am looking forward 
)) to this new phase of life.” 
Eunice started her career in 
| Weeping Water as an operator, and 
later she became a service assistant. 
She came to Lincoln in 1966. 
“You can do just about any- 
B= thing,’ she continued. “You learn to 
| =4 love the people. You learn that the 
Leach Company is loyal to its employees. 
You eventually find, when you’ve finished your 
career, that you never have to be sorry about any- 
thing. It is so much nicer to work when you really 
care.” 

Out of her last nine years of service, Eunice had 
seven years of perfect attendance. In the other two 
years, she had a total of 16 hours of absences (eight 
each year). 

Eunice’s immediate plans for retirement include 
visiting her son and daughter on the West Coast. She 
hasn’t decided exactly what else to do with her new- 
found leisure, but one thing is sure: she will be 
devoting some of her energies to some of the activities 
she loves best, including art work, music, and 
writing. 
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Ruth Vrooman Turns to New Life 


© AFTER 22 YEARS, Ruth Vrooman retired on Sep- 
tember 1. 

“I Bave been an operator my entire career,” Ruth 

ed I laughed. “T like my work very much. 
. | I enjoy talking with the public and 
| oy hearing different voices. Usually 
a y| people are very pleasant.” 

Ruth started her career in Wy- 
more, then moved to Beatrice. 

“I always planned to stay with 
the telephone company,” Ruth ex- 
(46 plained. “I just didn’t know where to 
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wee look for better working conditions or 


harap wages.” 
Ruth plans to rest now that she is retired. She 
and her husband have moved to Arkansas. 
‘“‘Now it is time for me to enjoy my home life and 
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my grandchildren,” she commented. “I'll probably 
do some handwork and some sewing. Maybe later on 
I will do some hospital volunteer work.” 

Looking back over her long career, Ruth observ- 
ed, ‘“Everyone’s job is important. It is easy to get dis- 
couraged, but it is important to hang in there. Believe 
me, there is a future for everyone who starts and is 
willing to work.” 


Dorothy Grafton Turns to Life of 


Leisure 


® ON AUGUST 4, Dorothy Grafton closed a 
telephone career of more than 34 years. She started as 
an operator, and she has worked as an instructor, a 
ait rate desk operator, a service assist- 
Pe. * ant, and a central office clerk. She 

) spent her entire career in the traffic 


(- ~ i department. 
ae g “I feel very fortunate to have 
— worked this long,” Dorothy com- 
mented. — 

Dorothy has also been active 1n 
union activities. She has been secre- 
tary-treasurer, vice president, and 
an executive board member. 

“In spite of the ups and downs,” Dorothy added, 
“T have genuinely enjoyed my time here. I have done 
the best I could. Everyone must take the bitter along 
with the sweet. It really does pay off in the long run 
because you eventually get to where you want to go.’ 

Dorothy has no special plans for retirement. Her 
hobbies of sewing, fancy work, and needle point, will 
probably get some attention. 

“It really comes down to one thing,” Dorothy 
concluded. “I just enjoy staying home.” 


Keith Rutherford Passes 


® KEITH C. RUTHERFORD, retired from Plant, 
died August 6. He had been retired since June, 1970. 
Mr. Rutherford had a little over 20 years of ser- 
Te vice when he retired. He started asa 
building service attendant, worked 
briefly as a routineman, and was 
also a security guard when LT&T 
| had its own security force. 
, He counted as friends many of 
| those who worked in Lincoln, and 
after his retirement, he stopped at 
the 15th and M building occasional- 
Nile ly to have coffee with his friends. 
Funeral services took place in Lincoln on August 
9. Interment was at Syracuse, New York. 


James L. Baxter Dies 


® JAMES L. BAXTER, retired from the Service 
Department in Lincoln, died August 13. He had been 
retired since 1959. 
nie ewe, His telephone career dated back 
to 1921 and included service at 
Hastings, Clay Center, and Lincoln 
Mr. Baxter also had a five-year stint 
as manager at Edgar. After a severe 
| illness, Mr. Baxter retired early. 
He moved to Florida, where he 
yA oe found the air easier to breathe and 
| had been living there ever since. 

i a4 Funeral services took place 
ree 16 a St. Petersburg, Florida. 


George Placek Dies 


®@ GEORGE PLACEK, retired from Supply, died on 
August 16. He had been retired since March, 1970. 
Mr. Placek had 29 years of ser- 
vice with the Company and worked 
at Nebraska City and Lincoln. Mrs. 
Placek also worked at LT&T for 
about 27 years as an operator in 
Nebraska City and Swanton. 
Funeral services for Mr. Placek 
were August 19 at Lincoln Memorial 
Park Funeral Home. Burial took 
place at Red Cloud, Nebraska. 
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Beryl Riggert 
Beatrice Auburn 
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Tom Fuller — Darrell Neemann Margaret Underwood 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
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Years 
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Paul Hartshorn 
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Wyman Dughman 


Judy Roach 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


Years 
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Patrick Mitchell Terry Morlok 
Hastings Lincoln 


Bob Stall 


Helen Schneider 


NY 


Eldon Drewe 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Not Pictured: 


William Behrns 
Wahoo, 35 years 


Virginia Coffey 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Lillian Sowers 
Lincoln, 30 years 


Thayer Cotner 
Lincoln, 25 years 
Eileen Braver 
Lincoln, 25 years 


James Rhodes 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Edwin Canarsky 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Bill Templin 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Louis Svoboda 
Lincoln Hastings 
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Jim Barr Irene Bradshaw Suzanne Holmes 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


Darrell Joynt 
Hastings 
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Years 


“a 
Marvin Pilfold 
Lincoln 


Lowell Brown 
Lincoln 


Gerald Jacobsen 
Lincoln 


Ron Carlson 
Lincoln 
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Carol Machovec 
Lincoln 


John Guilkey 


Superior 


Lowell Haith 
Lincoln 


Don Stone 
Lincoln 


Merle Schneider 


Lincoln 


Jimmie Irons 
Lincoln 


Deborah Hankes 
Lincoln 


Not Pictured: 


Alta Mae Akers 
Lincoln, 15 years 


Marvin Nitzel 
Crete, 15 years 


Jim Stopek 
Lincoln, 15 years 


Bruce Burgess 
Lincoln, 10 years 
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Gene Scrhank 


Lincoln 


Roger Weber 
Beatrice 


Gordon Johnson 
Geneva 


Norma Clancy 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Harry Daniels, Jr. 
Lincoln, 10 years 
John Keogh 
Hastings, 10 years 


Wendy Fiero 
Lincoln, 5 years 
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Donnabelle Schumann 


Lincoln 


Robert Ziegler 
Superior 


Gary Longsine 


Auburn 


Linda Frede 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Robin Hraban 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Lori Meyer 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Kathy Sand 


Lincoln, 5 years 


Christine Taylor 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Teresa Walkenhorst 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Paula Wilson 
Beatrice, 5 years 


Mary Zech 
Lincoln, 5 years 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


IGNORANCE can sure get you into a lot of trouble. 
We didn’t even know we had two people named Suzie 
Holmes working for the Company and when one of 
them came up with a five year anniversary we 
published the picture of the other one, who has seven 
years of service. 

This issue we are backing up and publishing the 
right picture with the right name, but just to com- 
plicate things the lady has gone and got married, so 
her name is now Robbins. Come to think of it, she has 
really uncomplicated things because we won't have 
the identical name problem any more. 

We still have the difficulty with the two Roger 
Lee Webers. One of them had an anniversary recent- 
ly and, wouldn’t you know it, we put the wrong pic- 
ture in the magazine. Our apologies to both Rogers 
and we are printing the right picture this issue. 

Now we learn that we have two Bob Adkissons 


OUR COVER 

© EACH year LT&T makes a ma- 
jor effort to help the Lincoln United 
Way campaign reach its goal. On 
the cover are some scenes showing 
LT&T employees at the final report 
luncheon and receiving recogni- 
tion for work on the drive. 
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and two Rich McLaughlins in the Company. Which 
makes us wonder how many other duplicate names 
may be present among our employees, just waiting to 
trap us. If you know of any, let us know. Maybe we'll 
print a list of them if there are very many. 

At this point LTT magazine’s staff is in favor of 
adopting the South American system of surnames. 
Down there they give each child a hyphenated name. 
His or her father’s name is first, followed by the 
mother’s. When a girl marries, her hyphenated name 
consists of first her father’s, followed by her 
husband’s. 

Even with this system tt is possible for identical 
names to occur, but it is much less likely. It makes a 
lot of sense to us, even if it would involve more 
typesetting and longer headlines. 

Maybe we can work on that change after the 
conversion to metrics is complete. 
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L; YOU asked, ‘“‘What book can be found in almost 
every home and hotel or motel room, as well as in 
churches?” most people would answer, “The Bible, of 
course.” 

But add schools, offices and factories to that list 
and you might find yourself greeted by a vacant 
Stare. 

The answer is The Telephone Book. 

The telephone directory, often called a “‘book,”’ is 
as common as the telephone. It has been around in 
One form or another for nearly 100 years—almost as 
long as the telephone business has existed. 

The first commercial telephone exchange in the 
world opened in New Haven, Conn., on January 28, 
1878. Less than a month later, on February 21, a “‘List 
of Subscribers” was published. Interestingly enough 
this directory included only names and no telephone 
numbers or addresses. 

Today’s directory is a complex book, serving 
several functions. 

First, it provides a list of all of our customers by 
name, address and telephone number (in the white 
pages) so that each subscriber can easily call any 
other subscriber. Second, it provides a place for 
businesses to advertise their services or products 
along with their telephone number (in the Yellow 
Pages). 

Third, it provides essential information, such as 
emergency numbers and instructions on how to 
operate the phone and place calls. Some directories 
also have a civic section which may include a map of 
the community, street directory, traffic laws and 
other data. 

It makes good sense to put out a telephone direc- 
tory. Fred Schroeder, Directory Supervisor, putit this 
way: “If we didn’t provide a directory, we would have 
to have a Directory Assistance group that would fill 
up a very large building.” 

The Public Service Commission believes a direc- 
tory is so essential to telephone customers that it has 
established several requirements. Basically these 
say that the Company must provide one exchange 


The book that’s found 
nearly everywhere 
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alphabetical directory for each local main station 
and extension, without charge; that directories shall 
be revised at least annually, that the Company must 
put certain specific information on the front cover of 
the book, and that the directory shall include 
emergency numbers and instructions concerning the 
use of telephone service. The Commission also re- 
quires that any subscriber who has requested that his 
number not be made public be excluded from the 
directory. 

Each year LT&T produces and distributes five 
different directories—the big Lincoln directory and 
four others for different sections of our territory. 

Putting them together is a complicated task 
which requires coordination of activity within our 
Company and with the General Telephone Directory 
Company and Nebraska Litho company, printers. 

Let’s take a look at how it works for the Lincoln 
directory. 

It all begins when a Service Representative takes 
an order from a customer for new service, for exam- 
ple, or a change of address. After all of the informa- 
tion on the order is obtained a telephone number is 
assigned and the information sent to a typing sec- 
tion. This information is transmitted by Teletype 
from our offices to those of the General Telephone 
Directory Company in the Sharp building. (In the 
territory one copy of the order is mailed to the Direc- 
tory Company.) 

The Directory Company processes each order 
that affects the directory. (Some orders, such as in- 
side moves, do not cause a directory change.) 

The same day the order is received it is sent to 
Nebraska Litho Company which maintains and up- 
dates the Lincoln directory listings on a daily basis. 

Right here is where Directory Assistance comes 
into the picture. If new customers are to have service, 
these operators must have the latest directory infor- 
mation at their fingertips. 

They have it in two forms, a “manuscript” and a 
“daily addendum.” 

The daily addendum is printed up each weekday 
by the printers and includes the new listings and 
changes which are not yet included in the 
manuscript. The manuscript is updated by sections 
with about 20 or 22 pages changed each weekday. A 
complete change is called a “rollover” and occurs 
each month. 

The manuscript is also the basis for the directory. 

(continued next page) 


The book that’s found nearly everywhere. 


Each directory has a “‘closing date” after which 
new listings can no longer be included. When this 
date is reached there is a change in procedure. No 
more changes are made in the manuscript and the 
daily addendum is allowed to grow. This continues 
until the new directory is printed, distributed and put 
in use, which for Lincoln is early in December. 

Great effort is made to keep the directory as error 
free as possible. Most telephone companies strive for 
not more than one error in 2500 listings. 

“Our goal,” said Mr. Schroeder, “‘is not more 
than one error in 5,000 listings and we have been 
achieving that goal.” 

Lincoln Area Commercial personnel proof read 
the local listings and Mr. Schroeder’s staff proof 
reads certain special listings for firms not located in 
our territory. 

In the case of the Northern, Western, Southern 
and Eastern Section books, the General Directory 
Company gets orders by mail, but does not makeupa 
daily addendum or manuscript. Instead they keep a 
file of orders affecting the directory and maintain 
type for the books at Des Plaines, I]l. At directory 
time proofs are sent from there to the appropriate 
locations for checking. 


At LT&T, Data Processing maintains a record of 
changes for these sections and provides a manuscript 
and daily addendum for Directory Assistance 
Operators. 

But that’s all only one part of the directory. There 
are also the famous Yellow Pages. The General Direc- 
tory Company handles the task of selling advertising 
and planning this part of the book. 

Customers are billed monthly for advertising 
and it is included with the telephone bill. Revenue 
from the Yellow Pages ads keeps coming in each 
month, so a portion of the money is paid to the Direc- 
tory Company each month, under the contract. 

Herb Markley, Division Manager of the General 
Directory operations in Lincoln, is quick to point out 


He’s got all the numbers 


® WHILE most of LT&T’s customer are interested 
only in their local directory, a few have need for 
directories of other towns or areas. 

Fred Schroeder, Directory Supervisor, arranges 
to obtain telephone books “from everywhere’”’ for 
those who need them. He keeps a stock of the most 
popular ones on hand, but also has a 77-page catalog 
from which to order others. He also provides LT&T 
directories to other telephone companies whose 
customers might need them. 

These directories are sold, not given away. If 
you’d like to have a phone book for each of the ex- 
changes in Nebraska, Fred can arrange to get them 
for you for a cost of about $145. 
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Fred Schroeder, LT&T, (right) confers with Herb Markley (center) and Gene 
Poyer (left) of General Directory. 


that the Yellow Pages section does not cost LT&T 
anything. Instead it brings in a substantial amount 
of revenue “without the Company having to invest a 
dime.” 

The work of producing a directory is increased 
some by the Yellow Pages, but basically the same 
number of people would be needed anyway to pro- 
duce the alphabetical listing which is necessary to 
telephone operations. 

The Yellow Pages benefit the advertiser, tele- 
phone customer and the Company. Markley alertly 
pointed out that it is a good means of advertising. 
Yellow Pages is a direct media, whereas all other 
advertising is a creative media. Yellow Pages directs 
people to a source of service or product. It is never 
thrown away and if lost it is replaced. 

“When a guy picks up the directory he’s in a 
buying mood and that’s one of our big selling prin- 
ciples,” said Herb. The yellow pages listings also 
make it easy for telephone users to quickly find need- 
ed services or equipment. 

Function of the Directory Company is to compile, 
print, sell advertising and deliver the phone book to 
every telephone customer. They also provide the up- 
dated daily listings for Lincoln, as mentioned before. 

Many Yellow Pages advertisers use other ads, in 
newspapers or magazines for example, to tell poten- 
tial customers to look in the Yellow Pages. 

Markley chuckled as he declared that it is the 
only way he knows of for one motel, for instance, to 
get its advertising right in the lobby of a competitor. 

To get ready for the Lincoln directory, General 
starts activity the first part of April and the Yellow 
Pages are closed the first part of September. 

A sales staff canvasses subscribers, making the 
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contact, completing the advertisement and turning 
in the order all in one visit if at all possible. 

Each salesman makes almost 30 contacts by tele- 
phone and in person each day. Almost 60% of the con- 
tacts are by telephone. About 40% of the calls are done 
in person, and these bring in about 75% of the 
revenue. 

At the Directory Company, responsiblity is 
divided between Mr. Markley who oversees the 
Yellow Pages operations and Gene Poyer, Product- 
ion Manager, who works with the white pages, 
ee a and addendum, and production of the 

ook. 

‘The General Telephone Directory Companyisa 
big company and it can do anything any directory 
company in the country can do,” said Markley with 
obvious pride. “Our objective is to meet your needs,” 
he said. 

Mr. Poyer commented, “General Telephone Di- 
rectory Company of the Midwest covers five states— 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota 
and South Dakota and we have three university 
towns, two of them coming out [with directories] the 
same day.” 

Mr. Poyer proudly showed off a new computer 
terminal which transmits data to Des Plaines, 
Illinois. 

He considers getting errors out of the listings his 
biggest challenge and says it hinges on good proof 
reading and communications. “If we have any ques- 
tions, our staff verifies with the LT&T Business Of- 
fice,” he said. 

“When we make an error in the phone book it’s 
there for a year.” That’s why he puts so much 
emphasis on keeping listings error free. 

The directory company works closely with 
LT&T, specifically with Mr. Schroeder. When it is 
directory time in the territory the appropriate 
managers are informed who from the directory group 
will be working in their town and when. 

“Tt takes about 150 man days to sell the Yellow 
Pages in the Eastern Directory,” said Markley. He 
says the biggest problem is scheduling. ‘‘We have to 
get in and get out. The minute we get through with 
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the Eastern Directory we have to start the Northern 
Directory which takes 190 man-days,” he explained. 
He considers one of the hardest problems to solve for 
the individual Sales Representative is to first get the 
interview time and then to get the individual 
customer in the right surroundings and to close the 
contact on the first call. 

He estimates that 90% of the errors in the direc- 
tory occur in ads brought in the last two days before 
closing and immediately after closing. 

Long before all of this activity begins, Mr. 
Schroeder starts work on the third aspect of the direc- 
tory. The Lincoln book includes a civic section and he 
coordinates this with several organizations. He 
checks with the Chamber of Commerce, makes sure 
postal zones and street listings are up to date and 
correct and does the same thing on traffic regulations 
and civil defense directions. 

He checks with area managers on information to 
be included on the directory cover and its title pages. 
He also checks on conversions and other changes 
affecting subscribers. And he arranges for binding 
into the book a special four-color merchandising in- 
sert showing the telephones available. 

The various changes are sent to the Directory 
company which updates the appropriate pages and 
sends proofs to Fred for checking and for the addition 
of last minute changes. 

Actual distribution of telephone books is provid- 
ed by a directory distribution company based in St. 
Louis, said Mr. Poyer. For the Central Directory dis- 
tribution is no small job—it takes 14 semi trailer 
trucks of books to supply our Central directory area 
customers. It also takes 255 people to deliver then ina 
five day period. 

“T’d say it is 98% delivered in that time and it is 
important that we get the job done because of the 
number changes which are included in each new 
directory,’ said Poyer. 

Providing useful, accurate directories is a big job 
and it’s one that never ends. Although the Central 
Area directory has just been delivered, already the 
first steps are being taken to publish next year’s. 


*‘Where do football games come from, Daddy??’’ 


by Marianne Hostetler 


Lia leaned back in his chair and reached for 
another handful of peanuts. Nebraska had just 
scored against Alabama, and the game was not look- 
ing as bleak as he had feared. 

His eight-year-old son leaned back against his 
beanbag chair and reached for another handful of 
peanuts. He did not really understand what Alabama 
was all about. but he knew that Nebraska was sup- 
posed to win because his daddy had told him so. 

Bowser, the family dog, thumped his tail hopeful- 
ly on the floor. He wanted peanuts, too. 

“Daddy, where do football games come from?” 
the boy asked. 

To Dad, wrapped up in the heat of the contest, it 
was quite an unexpected question. But Dad, being a 
telephone man, knew exactly how to answer. 

He watched Alabama punt the football to 
Nebraska as he squared off with his son and fixed 
him with his very important gaze. The boy chewed 
his peanuts somberly and watched his dad expect- 
antly. Bowser watched the peanuts, just in case one 
happened to fall his direction. 

“Television broadcasts, son, are very com- 
plicated events,’ Dad began. “And you know 
something? Without the help of telephone companies 
like the Lincoln Telephone Company, they would be 
much more difficult to broadcast live.”’ 

“Why, Daddy?” the little boy asked. 

“Arf,” Bowser said. 

“Quiet, Bowser,” Dad said. “It’s like this, son. 
Telephone companies provide special circuits called 
video circuits for the television network so that they 
can take the image from the camera and send it to our 
television set. 

“The telephone company also provides regular 
telephone circuits for radio stations to use when they 
broadcast the games on the radio,” Dad concluded. 


H. noted that Alabama had the football and was 
inside Nebraska’s 20-yard line. Maybe things were 
going to be as grim as he feared. 

“Erf,’’ said Bowser. 

“Why, Daddy?” the little boy asked. 

“Hush, Bowser,’ Dad commented as he tried to 
see the end of the play. “Well, son, here’s what 


happens. An order for the telephone circuits and the 
other equipment requirements arrived in the Market- 
ing division of LT&T last Monday. 

‘Now, then, you might ask how we got that order. 
Well, ABC, which is broadcasting this game live, sent 
their order to the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company headquarters. AT&T forwarded the order 
to Northwestern Bell in Omaha, and they, in turn, 
sent it on to us. 

“That order is ABC’s request for the circuits they 
will need and the other telephone and internal com- 
munications systems that they required.” 

“Why, Daddy?” the little boy asked. 

Bowser rested his chin on his paws and watched 
the peanuts carefully out of the corner of his eye. 

‘Well,’ Dad continued, ‘“‘remember that big mov- 
ing van we saw this morning on 10th street by the 
Stadium?” The little boy nodded seriously. Bowser 
wageged his tail. 


‘74 
Wa Dad continued, taking a deep breath as 
Alabama punted to Nebraska, “ABC has a lot of 
people who cooperate to put the game on television. 
The producer and director sit inside the van with a 
whole bunch of little television sets called monitors. 
Then there are audio people who take care of the 
sound. 
“The broadcasters sit in the press box in the 
Stadium, and then, there are the camera personnel 
who are out around the edge of the field and who are 
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ABC Network trailer as seen from the top of 
Memorial Stadium in Lincoln. 


stationed on platforms above the field. 

“All of these people need to be able to talk to each 
other so that they can work together and know what 
everyone is doing. The telephone company helps pro- 
vide wires and circuits so that they can do this.” 

A referee paced off a penalty. The broadcasters 
carried on their usual patter about the game, and the 
little boy wrinkled his nose. 

“But if they’re talking all the time, how can they 
take pictures of the game?”’ the little boy asked. 

Dad shook his head sadly. “‘They talk with each 
other while they are taking the pictures so that they 
know what each other is doing,” he signed. 

“Sorta like when you holler at me to make my bed 
and I yell at you that I’ve done it,” the little boy said 
proudly. 

“Grrrr-umble,’’ Bowser said. 

“Well, son, as I was saying,” Dad continued, “‘the 
advance party, usually a communications engineer, 
arrived last Tuesday and met with Ray Green, one of 
LT&T’s communication representatives, and others 
on the LT&T staff. They got their heads together 
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ust like the football game,” the little boy in- 
terrupted. Dad noted a huge pile of football players in 
the middle of the field. 

“Well, not exactly like that,’ Dad replied. ‘“We 
cooperate with AT&T, ABC, really with everyone 
involved. 

“We install the circuits, lines, wires, and provide 
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Ray Green, Marketing, coordinates broadcast ser- 
vices for LT&T. 
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the equipment needed to get the sound and picture 
from the Stadium and into the network so that it can 
be picked up at the New York studio and broadcast 
nationwide. 

“The Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany is usually involved in live telecasts of two foot- 
ball games each year. We helped out with the Junior 
Olympics last summer. We work with the radio 
stations during the basketball tournament. We help 
telecast events during the State Fair. 

“Well, anyway, by Friday, uh, yesterday, 
everything was installed and ABC was able to test it 
and to be sure that the whole system was ‘go.’”’ 

“Uh, Dad. . .,” the little boy started. 

“‘Gzzzzzzz. Bowser snored. 
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Ana there’s another thing, son. ABC and the 

University and the families of the football players 
and football fans across the nation are depending on 
us to get our job done,” Dad continued. 

"UR Dadius. at 

“We need to do our job, and we need to doit right, 
because if we don’t, if there’s an interruption in the 
broadcast due to a failure of our equipment, everyone 
will know,” Dad added. 

Ps AAG se: as 

‘“We’ve worked with these networks in the past, 
and they’ve come to realize that they can depend on 
us. When they come to us, they get good, reliable 
service.” 

“Dad, could we watch the game, now?” 


Jerry Hutchinson concentrates at the stadium. at the stadium. 
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What is it that is eighty years old, covers half the United States, 
has more than 1,000 working parts, has almost 400 associated 
parts, has 30 heads, and directly or indirectly touches the lives 


of all of our Nation’s people? 


USITA 


Keeps it together 
for Independents 


by Marianne Hostetler 


lL, was created in 1897, eighty years ago. Some of its 
parts existed before that—as early as 1893 and 1894, 
and some were even older than that. 

The days before it came into being were very 
interesting. The leaders of its various parts were 
fighting an overwhelming battle. Not only did they 
compete with each other, they did their own research. 
They were inventors, legislators, policy makers, 
public relations persons, operators, technologists, 
and pioneers in a field that was rapidly revolutioniz- 
ing the character of our nation. 

Before it was created, these leaders did not have 
an organized and effective way to get together, to 
pool their resources, and to unite their efforts in solv- 
ing common problems. 

First in Ohio (1895), then in Indiana (1896), then 
in Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and finally in 
other states, the leaders got together and formed 
State-level versions of it. They recognized the need to 
have a national organization composed of the col- 
lective intelligence and imagination of all. On June 
22, 1897, it came into being and was called the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America. 


ts creation was perhaps the first major step in 
organizing the hundreds upon hundreds of inde- 
pendent telephone companies into an industry that, 
in time, would work in a partnership with the Bell 
system, the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its operating companies, to provide 
the United States with the best, most complete, and 
most versatile telecommunications service in the 
world. 

There were plenty of problems in those early 
days. The members of the organization were geo- 
graphically wide-spread. The organization itself 
needed financial backing, but financial resources 
were limited. The country was gripped in a severe 
economic depression. 

By 1899, however, the Independent Telephone 
Association of America had a solid, identifiable 
structure: the membership controlled 575,000 
telephones, 2,500 exchanges, and had investments of 
$55 million. By 1900, the collective membership was 
able to boast one million telephones in service. 

The year 1906 was a landmark year for the fledg]l- 
ing organization and the industry it served. Judge 
Robert S. Taylor, who was appointed by President 
Cleveland to represent the United States in the 
famous Berliner patent case, stated: “I have never 
done anything in my life which I did with so much 
heart and earnestness as the fights I have made for 
independent telephony. I have never done anything I 
felt so well satisfied with. I have always considered 
that no movement in this country that has ever taken 
place has carried with it so much of a blessing to the 
people as the Independent telephone movement.” 

His words of warm praised gained national 
recognition for the efforts of the Independents, but 
the battle was far from over. 
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Bill Nesbit, Central Telephone and Utilities, a Charles Gardiner, United Telecommunications, Lila Corbin, vice president of the Quincy Telephone 
member of USITA commercial committee. representing Phil Spicer on the commerical com- Company of Fiorida and a committee member. 
mittee. 
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Bill Guhl, General Telephone & Electronics, a 
representing Leland Schmidt on the commercial Clyde Sautters, Staff Director of the USITA, Charles Arnold, vice president customer services, 


committee. Washington, D.C. 


B, 1912, the Independents and Bell system had 
reached a peaceable agreement to end competition 
and to start an era of cooperation. The agreement 
was called the Kingsbury Commitment. LT&T’s 
founder, Frank H. Woods, Sr., then president of the 
national Independent Telephone Association, was 
instrumental in bringing about this agreement. 

In 1915, the organization was given its current 
name: United States Independent Telephone 
Association (USITA). According to its charter, its 
purposes were “‘to aid the Independent telephone 
industry and to furnish its members information and 
advice upon all subjects relating to telephony, and to 
authorize its officers and committees to represent the 
Independent telephone interests before any commis- 
sion, executive officer, legislative or regulatory body 
of the United States or any state.”’ 

Frank H. Woods, Sr., was one of the first 
boardmembers. Other LT&Ters who have served 
USITA with distinction. include retired Vice Presi- 
dent-—Operations Merle Hale, who was president of 
USITA in 1956, the late Tyler Ryan, who was presi- 
dent of USITA in 1972, and James E. Geist, Executive 
Vice President of LT&T and third vice president of 
USITA. 

By 1922, in the Hall Memorandum, amicable and 
cooperative relations and the Bell companies and the 
Independents were finally and firmly cemented. The 
Hall Memorandum was a letter written by E. K. Hall, 
vice president of AT&T, to F. B. MacKinnon, presi- 
dent of the United States Independent Telephone 
Association. In effect, this letter secured the basis for 
cooperative coexistence between Bell and the In- 
dependents. 


i bee USITA consists of over 1,000 of the more 
than 1,600 Independent telephone companies in the 
United States and has almost 400 suppliers of 
telephone and electronic products and related ser- 
vices as associate members. The member companies 
provide about 95% of the 23 million Independent 
telephones in service. 

The 30 members of USITA’s Board of Directors 


LT&T, a member of the commerical committee. 


are elected by the membership and represent all 
geographical areas of the United States and all sizes 
of telephone companies. In addition to the Board, 
USITA also has a number of special committees to 
carry on activities on behalf of the association. 

USITA also has a small, full-time professional 
staff headquartered in Washington, D.C. This staffis 
directed by the Executive Vice President of the 
Organization and assists the committees and carries 
on the association’s daily activities. 

USITA sponsors a number of major ongoing pro- 
grams: Separations and Settlements, Public 
Relations, Legislative Action, Education and Train- 
ing, and Industry Statistics. It also develops special 
programs designed to disseminate information, to 
improve telephone service and operations, and the 


like. 


L, has been a busy and interesting eighty years for 
USITA and its membership. Recent action by the 
Federal Communication Commission has fostered 
competition in the industry after competition among 
providers of telecommunications services had been 
absent since 1912. This change means that the next 
eighty years will probably be as interesting and as 
dynamic as the first eighty. 

As the cliche goes, we're all in this together. 
We're here to do a job, and that job is to provide our 
customers with the best and most economical tele- 
communications service possible. Our customers de- 
pend on us for that. The agencies that regulate us 
expect nothing less. And, with our resources, we're 
going to continue to do just that. 
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Supply and Warehouse ... 


They supply LT&T’s needs 


by Ken Clinefelter 


J IM Landenberger, Supervisor of Supplies, sat at 
his desk in the Supply-Warehouse building at 21st & 
L Streets in Lincoln. He pinched the bridge of his 
nose a few moments while he thought about how to 
explain the diverse functions of the Supply Depart- 
ment. 

Jim has under his supervision approximately 
180 people, a Supply office responsible for obtaining 
all of the various things the Company needs to 
operate, a warehouse which stocks 6,000 different 
items and has about 7,000 phones on hand, a shop 
capable of repairing a wide variety of telephone 
equipment, a motor vehicle section responsible for 
several hundred vehicles, and the building service 
operation for Lincoln. 

The building service function was explained in a 
previous article and the shop and motor vehicle sec- 
tions each have complex operations which would 
make a complete story. So we asked Mr. 
Landenberger to explain only the actual supply and 
warehouse function. 

“The purpose of Supply is to provide for the needs 
of the Telephone Company,” said Landenberger. 
This puts Supply in a purchasing situation involving 
hundreds of suppliers of equipment, materials and 
services. It also puts Supply into a warehouse situa- 
tion so that it can stock for and meet the Company's 
day to day needs. 

The warehouse stocks little things like nuts and 
bolts and big things like PBX boards. 

“Tt is the Supply responsibility to look at what 
has happened in the past and to anticipate normal 
needs,” said the Supply Supervisor. “We base the 
Company needs on history and we base our stock on 
that history. 

“We try to keep on the shelf a three to four week 
supply of our needs. This gives us time to replace 
stock,” said Landenberger. The time is based on how 
long it takes to deliver the item to us. 

Frequency and quantity of purchase also 
depends on what the most economic purchasing 
quantity is. It might be cheaper to buy 10,000 screws 
which might be a six months supply than to hold fast 
to the four week rule. On the other hand, one call 
diverter might be sufficient to have on hand. 

“We’ve been working on stock analysis the past 
couple of years and now we are analyzing activity by 
exchange,” said Landenberger. The purpose is to 
properly balance the stock of material. 

Stocking too much material causes the Company 


to tie up money unnecessarily. Stocking too little may 
cause some employee to lack the material or equip- 
ment needed when it is needed and this may mean 
some customer doesn’t have the service he wants 
when he wants it. 

The Supply Department tries to reach a proper 
balance and doing that means keeping records and 
analyzing needs. “Systematically we review every 
stock item every six months,” said Landenberger. 
“An out of stock condition creates an immediate 
analysis of that item.” 

While overstocking costs the Company money in 
interest charges on borrowed money and the expense 
of providing building space, understocking also costs 
because of extra work and emergency ordering. 

One of the people who helps keeps things in 
balance is Rose Wright, stenographer. Rose works 
with the records which tell just what types, sizes and 
quantities of cable are on hand. 

Rose says of her job, “‘It’s real enjoyable work. 
It’s moving around a lot. I do go down to the 
warehouse at times.” 

She also works with the Accounting, Engineer- 
ing and Construction departments. 

Jim Rhodes, who until recently was Senior Clerk 
in Supply, explained that the job he has been han- 
dling may involve such things as renting space from 
farmers to store cable reels being used on projects. 
How important is accuracy? “One hundred per cent. 
If we haven’t got the cable, the customer doesn’t get 
service.” 

Mary Luft has been at her typing job for a year 
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Jim Landenberger, Supervisor of Supplies. 
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Shop and Warehouse... 


and a half. She types orders for the entire Company— 
“For anything that happens,” she says. Her work is 
diversified and she may find herself typing a descrip- 
tion of parts or an order for a new car. 

She describes accuracy as “pretty important” 
and when she says the word “pretty” her voice tells 
you she means it is everything. 

Her work is diversified. In the morning she may 
be typing orders and answering the phone and in the 
afternoon mailing out orders. 

Jack Tracy has 25 years in Supply (28 with 
LT&T) and he helps LT&T spend a lot of money. 

“T handle almost all of the engineering work 
orders and I handle up to $4 or $5 million in orders. 

“T enjoy my job because it’s achallenge. Someone 
may ask for things we don’t have any information on 
and I'l] have to contact suppliers. This is not a routine 
job at all.” Mr. Tracy says his biggest problem is 
getting sufficient information on requests. 

He emphasized the importance of keeping an eye 
on delivery dates. ‘‘We have to get the material,” he 
said. 

Foreman Dick Hardt explained the function of 
the warehouse. “‘We receive material, equipment, and 
so forth, from all over. This is disbursed through our 
shipping department or put into warehouse stock. We 
have two receiving clerks and every box is counted 
before the delivery truck leaves.” That way short- 
ages, discrepancies and damage can all be identified 
before the shipment is accepted. 

The warehouse also operates a shuttle bus and 
two “mail runs” for the Company. A semi trailer 
truck goes to the territory each day, carrying 
supplies. The warehouse also sorts and handles junk 
and salvage. A night shift fills requisitions for com- 
binationmen to use on the following day. 

Mr. Hardt likes the variety. “Every day there is 
something different.” 

Clerk Anna Allison sits at a desk adjacent to 
Hardt’s office. She explained that she handles the 
calls for material from the territory. She said, “I write 
up the orders and take them to shipping.” 

When Lincoln combinationmen call in, she also 
responds, and has the needed item delivered. “Some- 
times it takes a pickup,” Anna said. 

She likes her job. “It keeps you busy,” she said, 
“and you get to talk to people in the territory.” Anna 
see her job as an important one in seeing that the 
customer “gets the phone they want.” 

Bill Medina, warehouseman, works from what 
he calls a “floating desk.”’ He replenishes stock bins 
from bulk stock, arranging items according to fre- 
quency of use as well as according to safe warehouse 
practices. 

Bill says he likes the responsibility and making 
decisions. 

He sees his job as crucial to the customer. “If the 
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stock can be issued, the customer is happy. If I don’t 
do my job, the customer doesn’t get what he wants 
and we've shot customer relations.” 

John Huls likes outside work and that’s what he 
gets. He drives the big semi that hauls poles and 
cable to where they are needed in the territory and 
he’s used to getting out in all kinds of weather. He 
loads up in the morning, then makes the necessary 
trip and unloads, perhaps bringing back some empty 
reels on the return trip. 

Larry Davis, Chief Clerk, oversees the operation 
of the Supply office. 

“We have the responsibility for purchasing of 
materials, for inventory and stock control, and for 
approving invoices for payments,” Larry explained. 

“That covers everything from paper clips toa No. 
2 EAX,” he said. Service agreement contracts are 
also handled through there. 

‘‘We have to follow through to make sure what is 
ordered is shipped on time. If material gets lost or is 
damaged, we trace it down or file a damage claim. 

“One of our biggest problems today is re- 
evaluating our stock levels. Another is following 
through with vendors to hold them to shipping 
schedules,” he said. 

Larry likes the “good bunch of people” working 
in Supply and he likes the challenge of keeping stock 
on hand. 

“Tf we do our job properly we’ll have the stock or 
material on hand so installers or others will have 
what they need.” 

Bob Goodman, Assistant Chief Clerk, works 
with inventory control. ‘“We feed information into the 
computer and take documents such as packing slips 
and invoices and process them for the computer. 

It all adds up to a “history of information” on 
what has happened in Supply and this helps provide 
information needed to adjust supplies. 

‘“‘We hope to achieve less out of stock condition,” 
said Bob. Also he hopes “to get more efficient inven- 
tory control.” 

Mr. Goodman started as a Groundman, bid ona 
Warehouseman job and has been in Supply since. He 
called attention to the challenge of keeping records. 

Bob may have summed it up for all Supply and 
warehouse people when he commented, “Supply gets 
in your blood.” 
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York: a town 
of progress 


by Ken Clinefelter 


I, WAS nearly 8 o’clock and York Area Manager 
Boyd Imler exchanged greetings with several plant 
employees as they prepared to start on the day’s 
work. 

Boyd had been in the office since 7 a.m. coming 
down early to talk to Construction employees about 
the York United Fund Drive which was getting under 
way. 
Moving with the alert agility of a fighter pilot 
(which he was during World War II) Boyd headed for 
his office. He has been with LT&T for 35 years and 
has been Manager at York since February. It is his 
second stint there. He was York Wire Chief from 1957 
to 1964, when he was promoted to Manager at 
Superior. 

Boyd leaned back in his chair, spread his hands 
and gestured as he talked about the town. 

“It’s really a progressive town—it’s the fastest- 
growing town I’ve ever lived in,” he said. 

Mr. Imler has joined the Country Club and 
bought a set of golf clubs and is playing that game for 
the first time. 

“The town has accepted and treated me real 
well,” he commented. 

Wire Chief John Eckles, on his first day back 
from vacation, was working his way through an 
accumulation of items demanding his attention. 
Twirling a blue-capped ball point pen, he lapsed into 
a thoughtful expression as he explained, “York is a 
good town to live in. It’s close to big places and it is 
surrounded by some of the richest farm land in the 


state. It's” on the crossroads of three major 
highways. 


Boyd Imler John Eckles 
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John is a Mason, Legionnaire and member and 
former director of Sertoma. 

Rae Beins, Vice President of the York State 
Bank, is a big booster of York. A native of Hamilton 
County, he traveled with Sears for some years, but 
liked York so well that he settled there. 

“Tt is a community endowed with friendliness, 
and offers opportunities for employees in business, 
farming and manufacturing. It’s vibrant,’ Rae com- 
mented. 

Mr. Beins considers the town’s geographic loca- 
tion to be attractive to many. He described the town 
as well-balanced and a good place to raise a family. 
“It has an excellent school system and a fine college 
with 350 students,” he commented. 

Dean Sack, President of the State Bank, said of 
the town, “In the past 25 to 30 years, since irrigation 
came in and we acquired industry, the town has 
taken on an exciting atmosphere. Economically we 
have enough industry for anyone who is physically 
able and wants to get a job.” 

“We have eight to ten industries which have 
million dollar payrolls each year,” he said. This is a 
contrast with life 30 years back when “‘winters were 
long and quiet, and there weren’t any jobs and the 
stores would be forced to lay off employees. 

“We are exporting $200 million a year in 
products,” Mr. Sack continued, ‘‘We are sending $75 
million in pork to California, $75 million in beef to 
New York and $40 to $50 million in irrigation equip- 
ment, grain handling machinery, steel bins and 
buildings. 

“T’ve been here for 50 years and this is the first 
time every store has been occupied,” he said. Mr. 
Sack affirmed that the town will continue to pursue 
industrial prospects. 

Don Gillen, editor of the York News-Times, 
turned from his typewriter and began to talk about 
the town. 

“York is one of the most progressive com- 
munities I’ve ever lived in. The people are not unwill- 
ing to change—we don’t stand still.’ He used as an 
example the remodeling of business houses around 
the courthouse square. 

“It’s primarily an agricultural community. If we 
have a bad year in crops, we have a bad business 
year. We are all dependent on the the farmers,” he 
added. (continued next page) 


Rae Beins Dean Sack 


York: a town of progress 


Mr. Gillen said, “In the last 25 years since | 
moved here, the town has shown a slow, steady 
growth.” He predicts this will continue. 

“If the north-south interstate highway should 
come through, I would say it would cause more of a 
pop than a boom.” 

Mr. Gillen characterizes York as a friendly com- 
munity to live in. “It’s the type of community if I 
wanted to walk downtown at 10 p.m. to mail a letter I 
could do it. We have more older people here than 
normal—I guess it’s the kind of town people want to 
retire to,” he mused. 

John C. Tasset, manager and part owner of the 
Sunflower Beef Company, has lived in York for 10 
years. Engaged in a phone conversation, he cradled 
the handpiece on his shoulder and toyed with a clip- 
type note anchor while he talked about beef livers. 

His firm handles $57 million per year in live 
cattle value and is one of the few Kosher processing 
plants in the United States. 

Born and reared in west Kansas, Mr. Tasset 
found moving to York “was a pleasure.”’ 

“York has really grown in the past five years,” he 
said. The Sunflower operation has been part of that 
growth. It started with 70 employees and now has 
about 200. 

Larry Kennedy, manager of the York Packing 
operation ,is a native of Colorado. He’s found Yorka 
“very nice place to live, especially if you have 
children.” He says, “It has good schools and is close 
to recreation. If you want to play golf, you can be on 
the course in five minutes. 

His plant employs 75 persons and has a kill 
capacity of 1700 in an eight-hour day. It is strictly a 
hog carcass plant and does not process cured pork. 

Mayor Leroy Vineyard leaned back in his chair 
at the York Milling and Elevator office. ‘““We are 
roughly 8,000 population. I feel we have had a good 
steady growth. Housing and facilities have stayed in 
balance and we have good housing available,” he 
said. 

He pointed to construction of a liquid waste dis- 
posal plant, a $4.2 million installation which has 
been in full operation for over six months. He also 
mentioned the Beaver Creek Park, now under 
development, which extends through the town from 


Don Gillen John Tasset 
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Boyd Imler, right, has coffee with York businessmen. 


west to east. It will provide hiking and bike paths, 
picnic areas and other recreation. 

Mayor Vineyard commented, “Over 90% of the 
streets are paved. We have a tremendous addition in 
the new high school and remodeling of the mid school 
and grade school.” 

Another project is a solid waste landfill opera- 
tion, which is of the compacter type where solid waste 
is pressed together, baled and then buried. 

The town has a fire and police complex, in- 
‘cluding a modern rescue unit and a recreation center, 
built by civic minded people and maintained by dues 
and taxes. 

“We have an administrative form of government 
with a mayor, eight councilmen elected at large and 
an administrator hired by the mayor and approved 
by the council,” said Vineyard. 

John Linn, office supervisor for the Nebraska 
Public Power District headquarters, came briskly 
striding back to his office in response to a paging call 
and explained that NPPD brought 40 families into 
York when it moved its operation there in 1972 and 
1973. 

“This facility has five satellite offices and is the 
area operating headquarters for Ogallala, North 
Platte, Kearney, Norfolk and Lincoln,” he explained. 
It has six departments, including an extensive 
transformer and substation repair facility. 

A native Nebraskan, Mr. Linn has been in York 
five years. 

“T think it has offered us more as a family—the 
opportunity to make friends, to know people respons!- 
ble for the city. It has all services, good recreation and 


Larry Kennedy Leroy Vineyard 


a good shopping center,” he said. ‘“‘We fit right in.” 
LT&T Combinationman Don Shark also likes 
York. He’s been with the Company 25 years, 18 of 
them in York. “I really like the town. It’s a good place 
for kids to grow up,” he said. Don should know. He 
and his wife have six children, two still at home. 

York was founded in 1869 by the South Platte 
Land Company and named after York, Pa., by early 
settlers. Located on the Oregon Trail, the town was a 
stopping place for early travelers. By 1877, when the 
Burlington railroad arrived in town, there was a 
settlement of 600 people. 

Telephones came to York in 1887 when a Bell 
Company began to offer service. Independent 
telephone companies were organized in Bradshaw, 
Waco and Benedict in 1900. By 1902, these companies 
had lines into York. The York County Telephone 
Company, an Independent, began to solicit custom- 
ers in York in December 1902 and had 200 sub- 
scribers by November 1903. It competed with the Bell 
Company. Lincoln Telephone Company purchased 
both the Bell and Independent companies in 1912 
and consolidated them into one exchange which by 
1913 had 1716 telephones. 

Today the York area has 12,000 stations and 
serves the towns of York Benedict, Bradshaw, 
Gresham, McCool, Osceola, Polk, Stromsburg, and 
Waco. The area has 28 telephone employees, in- 
cluding occasional and part time. 

Recent improvements at York include the new 
TSI magnetic tape machines which have replaced 
tape perforators for recording toll calls, a new digital 
toll cable linking York and Lincoln and extending to 
Geneva, and a new “T” carrier system working 
between York and Lincoln. The digital toll cable is 
being extended to Hastings. 

The exchanges of Bradshaw, Gresham and Mc- 
Cool have been converted to 1-and-4-party rural ser- 
vice and the Waco exchange is to be converted on 
April 1, 1978. The rest of the York Area exchanges, 
including the York exchange, is to be converted to 1- 
and-4-party rural service by the end of 1983. 

With a Chamber of Commerce which has 19 com- 
mittees and which sponsors retail promotions each 
month of the year, plus three special events, and with 
all of its other assets, York and the surrounding area 
is sure to continue its progress. 


Don Schark John Linn 
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Manager Waltke in Stromsburg business section: 
Stromsburg: it’s growing 


Turre was a pleased look on Stromsburg 
Manager Willard Waltke’s face as he told two fellow 
telephone employees that a local resident had just 
bequeathed a farm to the Midwest Covenant Home. 
Then he began to talk about other progress in his 
community. 

A resident of Stromsburg for the past four years, 
Mr. Waltke has 17 years with the Company. He’s a 
Trustee on the Fire Department, a member of the 
Stromsburg Commercial Club, the Polk Commercial 
Club and the Osceola Chamber of Commerce. He’s on 
the Church Council and financial board of the Salem 
Lutheran Church. 

Stromsburg has about 1200 residents and most of 
the business places are owned and operated by young 
people. There’s a new doctor in town and both banks 
have been recently remodeled. There’s an active air- 
port with lighted runway and a flying club of 19 
members. 

“Since I’ve been here, there have been 29 new 
homes, one duplex and one fourplex and four more 
new homes are being built.” 

There are a new grade school and a new fire hall 
which also houses the Police department. 


The exchange has a force of two com- 
binationmen, a cashier, occasional part time plant 
clerk and a house service attendant. These employees 
serve 1939 customers and 2910 stations in the towns 
of Stromsburg, Polk and Osceola. There are 14 lamp 
and key systems, five paging systems and eight full 
period circuits, plus 911 emergency calling, ter- 
minating in the Sheriff’s office in Osceola. 

About a 20-minute drive north of York, 
Stromsburg is a “real nice community, a good clean 
community,” declared Willard. “People take pride in 
their homes and they keep them cleaned up.”’ 

With a new subdivision in the north part of town, 
the community is giving visible evidence of its vitali- 
ty and growth. 


Osceola: a bright look 


‘Luere’s a bright new look to downtown Osceola. 
The Polk County seat has a newly renovated 
Courthouse and business houses around the square. 
New plantings on the courthouse grounds and new 
lighting give the business section a fresh look. 

The town has a population of about 1,000 and is 
still growing. It has a new high school building and 
an 80-bed rest home as well as a hospital. A new 
dentist and a new veterinarian have both set up prac- 
tices. 

The town has Ryan Hill Country Club which 
boasts a nine-hole sand-green golf course and a new 
trap range. The community has a swimming pool, 
lighted tennis courts, a bowling alley and a ball park. 
Federal funds have recently been made available for 
a new pool. 

LT&T serves the community and has 1,054 
stations in use by 683 customers. The telephone dis- 
tribution system has been buried in the west half of 
Osceola, making 1l-and-4-party rural service avail- 
able there. The rest of the exchange is to get buried 
cable in the spring in preparation for extension of 1- 
and-4-party service. 

A 911 emergency calling system homes in on the 
Polk County Sheriff's office, which is staffed 24 hours 
a day. LT&T’s Stromsburg Exchange Manager 
Willard Waltke oversees telephone service to Osceola 
and-proudly calls attention to the substantial 
Farmers Coop Grain Company operation there as 
well as two new hog raising businesses which are 
being established in the area. 
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New high school building. 
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Mr. Woods presents Mrs. Riggert a service emblem. 


40 years for Beryl 


\ V HEN Bery] Riggert first picked up an operator’s 
headset the Midwest was still suffering from the 
effects of a drouth and a depression. It was March 
1937 and she worked at Belvidere for a short time. 
She returned to work later that year as a central office 
clerk and in 1939 moved to Fairbury. 

When the Fairbury office was converted to dial 
operation Mrs. Riggert transferred to Beatrice. 

In September of this year she was honored for 40 
years of net credited service by a luncheon at the 
Cornhusker Hotel. Mrs. Riggert was presented witha 
service emblem by Company President Thomas C. 
Woods and given the congratulations and thanks of 
the Company’s top management. 

Mrs. Riggert’s years of experience span a period 
of great technological change. She is one of the 
diminishing number of employees who have had 
experience working with both magneto and common 
battery switchboards. 

In Beatrice she is working in one of the Com- 
pany’s four major toll centers. Which is a long way 


from the small “crank to ring” system at Belvidere in 
1937. 


Mrs. Wheeler Night Chief 
Operator 


® DEALVA Wheeler has been appointed Night Chief 
Operator 1 in Lincoln Traffic Unit I, replacing Wilma 
Wergin, who retired. 

Mrs. Wheeler has over two dec- 
ades of continuous service with 
LT&T. She worked in the 1950s as an 
Occasional Operator, then as a reg- 
ular Operator. After an absence of 
several years from the Company she 
was re-employed in 1966 and her 
employment has been continuous 

since then. 
She became a Service Assistant 
in 1970 and a Clerk in 1972. Her appointment as 
Night Chief Operator became effective in September. 


Ron Ahl Gets New Duties 


© RONALD L. Ahl has been appointed Order Con- 
trol Supervisor in Lincoln Operations, L. E. Reig- 
pasih aroun Operations Manager, announced. 


Mr. Ahl started his telephone 
career more than 25 years ago asa 
| part time coin collector. He spent two 
| years in military service from 1957 to 

1959. 
| Mr. Ahl later worked as a 
'Switchman, installer repairman, 
ap @ commercial representative, service 
“ engineer, and staff assistant. From 
. January 1975 to his most recent 
promotion he was a Sales Supervisor in Marketing. 


Nona Brusnahan Passes Away 


® NONA Brusnahan, retired from the Traffic De- 
partment, died November 12. She had pen retired 
since November 1949. 

Mrs. Brusnahan first worked for 
LT&T at Dorchester in 1918 and 
1919. She again took up telephone 
work in January 1925 at Friend and 
continued to work there until her 
retirement. For more than a dozen 
years she was night operator for the 
community. 

She retired when the Friend ex- 
change was converted to dial opera- 
tion in 1949. She had lived in Lincoln for many years 
after her retirement and participated in Pioneers 
activities. 

Funeral services were held November 14 at St. 
Teresa’s Church in Lincoln. Interment was at St. 
Joseph’s Cemetery in Friend. 


Ethelyn Jones, Retired, Dies 


© ETHELYN Jones, retired from the Traffic Depart- 
ment, died November 13. She had been retired since 
1953. 


Mrs. Jones had a service date of 
1932. She worked as a relief operator 
at Dorchester from 1929 to 1931, then 
became a night operator. For four 
years she was a vacation relief 
operator, then returned to full-time 
work as Chief Operator at Garland 
and then Dorchester. 

When Dorchester was converted 
to dial operation in the summer of 


1952 she transferred to Crete where she completed 20 
years of service. 

A few years ago she moved from Nebraska to 
California, where she had been living. 

Funeral services were held November 17 at Crete. 
Interment was at the Dorchester Cemetery. 


Loran Powell, Retired, Dies 


© LORAN J. Powell, retired from the Planning 
Department, died unexpectedly November 2. He was 
ul years old. Mr. Powell had been retired almost 
We — | exactly two years. 
a Mr. Powell was first employed 
' | by LT&T as a draftsman in 1951. In 
1955 he transferred to the General 
Commercial Department as Devel- 
opment Supervisor. The function 
was moved to the Planning Depart- 
'-ment in 1959 and he remained there 
until his retirement. 
, Loran had enjoyed his retire- 
eee ane lad taken some trips. He remarried recent- 
ly. 

Funeral services were November 7 in Lincoln. 
Interment was at Wyuka Cemetery. 


Letha Norby, Traffic, Dies 


® LETHA Norby, Lincoln Traffic employee, died 
October 1 after an illness that had kept her from work 
for nearly a year. 

ui) leiden Mrs. Norby had a telephone 
career dating back to February 1952. 
when she was employed as an 
operator. She remained with the 
Traffic Department throughout her 
27-year career. 

The seriousness of her illness 
became apparent in October 1976, 
and she went on sickness disability 
absence at that time. In spite of her 
illness, she made a trip to the office last February to 
accept a 25-year service emblem from Traffic Super- 
intendent R. B. Hobson. 

Funeral services took place at Lincoln Memorial 
Park on October 3. 


Faith is the backbone of the social and the foun- 
dation of the commercial fabric; remove faith 
between man and man, and society and commerce 
fall to pieces. There is not a happy home on earth but 
stands on faith; our heads are pillowed on tt, we sleep 
at night in its arms with greater security for th 
safety of our lives, peace, and prosperity than bolts 
and bars can give. 

—Thomas Guthrie 
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